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the ’Ali Ehdl division had been bnsj around onr*canxp, 
as already mentioned, and that, under the gmdance of an 
“ AkhOnzada," they had taken possession of the road 
'where it passed across a deep and wide ravine about two 
miles in advance of our camp. Of the truth of this 
report there could be little.doubt, for we could distinctly 
hear, till late in the evening, the sound of their drums 
summoning the tribes. 

’Ali Khali is an extensive collection of detached and 
fortified houses, and takes its name from the division of 
the Jgji tribe inhabiting this portion of the Harriab 
district— the 'Ali Khail Jajis. Through the midst of 
this straggling ‘village the Harriab, a rapid moun- 
tain torrent that windjrwei^ward firom Paiwar, and gives 
its name to the hilly tract it dmins. The village of 'Ali 
Khali is considerably higher above the Sea than the 
Kurram valley; for in tile latter the fiel^ we passed 
through yesterday were ^ quite green with the newly 
sprouted crops, whereas here they had not yet ger- 
minated. And the same was noticed with regard to the 
gardens. In Kurram, the peach-trees were in full 

blossom; here they had hardly awaken^ from their 
winter sleep, and ordy those in the lowest parts of the 
valley had thrown «out their buds.^ At Peshawar the * 
peach-trees had ceased blossoming some days before the 
Mission starte*d on its errand. The principal crops raised* 
in the *'A11* Kh ail district of Harriab are rice, wheat, 
maize, and nullet, but only enough for the wants of the 
peoj^e. The gardens produce apples, pearo, peaches, 
apricots, and plums, but not in sufficient quantities fSr 
exportation. ' • * 

The 'Aii Khail J&jis sue a fine, hardy vace of mount 
tain^rs, but are ejctirSihely dirty & their persons and 
clot^g. Their skine^in^ tinged of a deep brown colour 
ftom 'constant exposure - to tiie sooty smoke of tiib 
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pine-wood they use as fuel, aided by their aversion to 
the use of cold-water ablutions. These people, as their 
dress and dwellings indicate, are very poor, and depend 
for support entirely on the produce of their cattle and 
crops. They breed, however, numbers of mules, which 
*are much esteemed and greatly in* demand at Kabul. 

The houses of the Jiijls are of peculiar construction, 
which is indicative of the life of contention they lead. 
Each house is a detached tenement built in a square 
form. In the centre of^one side is the cirtrance, by a 
large door of stout pine planks, which are often closely 
studded with broad mushroom-headed nails. The floor, 
which occupies the whole of the interior space, is sunk a 
little below the level of the ground outside. The walls 
are built of unhewn stones, cemented together by a 
plaster of clay and chopped str^w, and rise two or three 
feet above the level of the flat roof, which, during fine 
weather, is the resort of the family, who here bask in the 
sun and perform their toilette in its genial warmth. 

The toilette of the Jajis, to judge from their appearance, 
must at all tipies be a very simple process; its details 
are more attended to by the women than the men ; and 
these, as much as a matter of ‘comfort as of taste, 
devote most of their. time and energies on these occasions 
to the careful dressing of each other’s hair. We noticed 
‘several gnoups on adjacent housetops, where the^ women 
alternately took eacbT other’s heads in hand, %nd, after a 
scrutinizing search and remorseless destruction of little 
interlopers ^that need not be more broadly designated, 
Wished their work by twisting the long tresses into 
broad plaits, which Were fastened in a knot at the back 
of the heacl. • 

But to return from this digression. The roof commu- 
* nicates with the interior of the house by a trap-door and 
ladder. The latter is formed of a fir pole notched at inter- 
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vals, and fixed in a slanting position between the trap- 
door and the fioor. The interior of the house is an open 
space that shelters the entire family, their cattle, poultry, 
&c., and contains also stores of wood, grain, and fodder ; 
for the Jajis are liable to frequent blockades, not only 
by their enemies, but b;^ the snow also, which some- 
times, it is said, covers the ground to a great depth. 
The walls all round are pierced with a series of apertures, 
in two or three rows, near the upper part. These servo 
the threefold purpose of vonf;ilators, chimneys, and 
Ioopholes*for shooting through. In some of the houses 
galleries run round the walls inside, and are used for the 
shelter of the family, and storing fodder, wood, grain, &c., 
whilst the space on the ground fioor is allotted to the 
cattle, goats, mules, &c. At 'Ali Khail, owing to the 
circumstances of our position, I saw very few of the sick 
or diseased of the district. Nevertheless, some half- 
dozen old men and women summoned up courage enough 
to trust themselves to me, and, as a prelude to their 
demands on my medicine chest and attention, apologized 
for the ill behaviour of their clansman. Strangely 
enough, they all suffered from some form of chronic 
ophthalmia, probably*produced and kept up by exposure^ 
to the irritating fufties of pine-wood* smoko. 

March BQth . — ’Ali Khail to Eokian : distance, si^ 
miles.w-Cqntrary to expectation, the night passed over 
quietly. At daybreak, or about fialf-past four o'clock, 
our tents were struck, and, whilst they were being packed 
for the march, we warmed ourselves round one of ^le 
numerous camp-fires our troops had lighted, for ,the 
morning air was bitterly cold. The dawniqg light was 
very dim, and, amidst al] the noise^and linstle of a camp 
preparing to change its ground, we could see nothing 
but the groups of soldiers gathered round their respective 
fires, the glare from which threw all beyond their imme- 
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diate circles .into deeper sha^e. In this interval, our 
sentries reported that throughout the night they had 
heard the voices and footsteps of men proceeding past 
our camp towards the village of Roklan, and they calcu- 
lated that some hundreds of men must have passed by 
our camp during tlie night. 

At five A.M. our tents and baggage were packed, and 
all .the arrangements for proceeding forward were com- 
plete. Our horses were standing close beside us, and we 
were preparing to mounj, when a message ttrrived fi'om 
the Naib Gholam Jan (whose tent was at the farther end 
of our camp near the guns), requesting that the march 
should be delayed awhile. A few minutes later the Naib 
himself made his appearance. He seemed very much 
disturbed in mind, and told us that his scouts had just 
brought in word that some 5,Q00 of the Shamu Ehail 
Jajis were collected in a deep and narrow defile, about a 
mile and a half ahead, through which our route lay. 
These men were said to be under the guidance of an 
“Akhunzada” (this term literally means “wisebom,” 
and is commonly applied to men of remarkable learning 
and piety) — an aged and revered priest of the tribe, who, 
^for some motive or other best kBown to himself, was 
appealing to the patriotism and religious prejudices of 
Jhe tribe he presided over, in order to stir them up to 
prevent the passage of the Mission (whom he desi^ated 
as “ Kafir,” or “ Infi^els ”) through their country, which 
he considered too blessed to be defiled by our footsteps. 

jOn the receipt of this news, a council of war was at 
once assembled, consisting of the officers of the Mission, 
Gholam S%|rwar Kim Khagwani, Nawab Foujdar Khan 
’Alizai, and Naib Gl^olam Jan ^ and, after a short dis- 
, cussion, it was determined that some of the ** Maliks,” 
oiL'^dllage chiefs, of the ’Ali Khali Jajis, should be 
scut fomard to treat with the Shilmu Khail Jajis, and 
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endeavour to persuade them to desist from^ their hostile 
proceedings, and to disperse quietly to their homes. 
These ** Maliks,” who, after our encampment on their 
village lands, had been gained over to our interests by 
Naib Ghpl^ Jan, and through whose instrumentality 
it was that the turbulent ‘bands of armed men had beeh 
yesterday restrained from any act of overt violence, were 
at once summoned to our presence, furnished with their 
instructions by Gholam Jan, and started on their errand 
without delay. ^ 

* During their absence, letters were written to the Amir 
at Kabul and to Mohammad Sarwar Khan, who was in 
charge of the Kurram fort and district during his father 
Sardar Mohammad Azim Khan’s absence at the court 
of his august father, the Amir, at Kabul, apprising them 
of the critical position of the Mission, and requesting that 
reinforcements might be sent to us without delay. The * 
letter addressed to Mohgmmad Sarwar Khan, at Kurram, 
was at once despatched by a horseman of Naib Gholam 
Jan’s escort, who volunteered for the service. But that 
addressed to the Amir was not sent, as it was found tliat 
the shortest route to Kabul, direct over the hills, would 
occupy at* least foifr«days, and that another eight days 
must elapse before the troops applied for could reach us } 
moreover, no one was found willing to undertake the 
journey, with its attendant risks, either of falling into 
Uie hands of the enemy, or of being lost amongst inter- 
vening snows, which render this route always dangerous, 
and frequently quite impracticable.* 

It was also agreed that, in case of the worst, and in 
the event of bur being attacked, we should seize the two 
houses near our camp, and hold out ib them until we 
could be extricated from the position by the arrival oi 
reinforcements. ‘ 

After the lapse of an hour or so, the deputation of 
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’All Khail Maliks returned from their mission, and re- 
ported unfavourably of their Interview with the Shama 
Khails, who, in fact, would have nothing to say to them. 
On learning this, Naib Gholam Jan proposed going 
forward himself to try and arrange matters peacefully. 
And, in case of failure, he saw, he said, no other alter- 
native than to attack them with hi^ two guns and in- 
fantry, in order to force a passage through the defile 
they held; for there was no other route by which we 
could proceed forward and avoid coming into collision 
with these people, whilst a retrograde movement would at 
once reveal our weakness, and assuredly precipitate an 
attack by both divisions of the Jajls, and render our 
position more than ever precarious. Both of these 
alternatives were objected to, as they would have led to 
a rising of all the tribes in the neighbourhood, and 
funlished theijtt witli an excuse for attacking us and 
cutting off our supplies before we could secure a posi- 
tion in which wo could hold out till the arrival of our 
reinforcements. 

It was agreed, instead, that the Naib should go forward 
and try to persuade the refractory Shiimu Khails to 
disperse quietly to their homes. Jii the evgnt of his 
failing in this object^ we were to seiae the two houses 
already referred to, and in them maintain our position as 
best we might till the arrival of succour from Kurram. 
All this settled, the Naib, without further dblay, went 
forward to the gathering of the Shamu Khails, attended 
only by a small body of cavalry and a few of the 'Ali 
Khail Maliks and their henchmen. 

Alter proceeding a few yards from our party, the Naib 
dismounted,*and*ascended a small eminence on the road- 
side. Here, unfolding his wai^band, he spread it on 
•the ground, and, taking off his shoes before stepping 
on*~it, prostrated himself in the performance of his 
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devotions. In this act he was followed by most* of his 
escort. This was the first ftme we had noticed so many 
of them at their devotions together since wo first met 
them at the British firontier. Some of our “ Guide ” 
escort jocosely remarked that this was the first time the 
Naib had* said his prayers since they first made his* 
acquaintance at Tlfal-biland-khail, and that his now 
doing so was an index to tho view he took of our present 
circumstances. Their devotions completed, the Naib 
and his party remounted and proceeded on their errand. 
We watched them anxiously, till they disappeared round 
the comer of a projecting ridge of hill about 500 yards 
from our camp. Naib Gholilm Jfin was absent some 
time ; and, in the interim, we were walking up and down 
in fi:ont of our packed up tents and baggage at a pretty 
brisk pace, in order to keep the blood circulating in our 
limbs, for the morning air was intensely col^and benumb- 
ing. At the same time, our thoughts were occupied 
speculating on the upshot of the events tlireatening us, 
whilst our attention was every now and then drawn away 
to watch the movements of a party of some fifty or more 
men of the ’Ali Khails, who, from an adjoining eminence 
overlooking our canjp, and rising above tho ground 
occupied by our infimtiy escort, were abusing tho troops, * 
and makiu g feint mshes, as if coming into camp — all tlio 
timo yelling and shouting like fiends, or chanting theii' 
abominably im pressive “ Woh-ho, Ah-hah,” and capering 
about with drawn “ charahs,” which they flourished over- 
head in tho wildest manner. • 

This was a most anxious and critical hour, and proi^d 
very trying to the forbearance of our troops. The 
slightest impatience or show of resentment, on their part, 
would have at once produced a collision, and precipitated 
what we earnestly hoped to avoid, at least till we could • 
leam the result of the Naib’s interview with the Shamu 
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Khails. Most fortunately, however, our men, though 
fully prepared to meet the contingency that was every 
moment expected, maintained a wonderful self-possession, 
and viewed the events passing around them with apparent 
indifference. After an absence of more than an hour, 
‘the Naib and his party returned from their interview with 
the Shamu Khails. On his way* to us, he gave the 
order for the troops to load the baggage and prepare to 
proceed. 

As he approached oijr party, he was full* of smiles at 
his success : his features had brightened up, and noVr 
assumed a very different aspect from what they wore 
a couple of hours before. In a few words, he told us 
that all had been arranged satisfactorily ; that the Shamu 
Khails were dispersing to their homes, and that their 
leader, the Akliumjrida, had , sworn to him on seven 
Kurans that our party should not be surprised or in any 
way molested on the road. The Naib, however, naively 
remarked that he did not place much trust in this solemn 
oath of the Akhunzilda, and had consequently taken the 
precaution of, posting a body of the ’Ali Khail Jiijls, 
under the command of a friendly Malik, in small parties 
all along the road and in the defilo:* • 

The Naib, it appears, succeeded kt his object of dis- 
persing the Shamu Khail gathering by appealing to their 
honour as “ Pukhtuns,” and pointing out to tli§m how 
great and how lasling a disgrace to the “ Nang-i- 
Pukhtana," or “ honour of the Pukhtun nation,” it 
wpuld be if our party, who were the honoured guests 
of, the Amir, and, as such, had entered their country, 
should receive any injury or indignity at their hands and 
in their own Ufiiits. , The Naib^ moreover, impressed on 
their minds the severe retribution they might expect 
if^they roused the anger of the Amir, which they most 
certainly would do by a perseverance in the hostile 
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and uncalled for behaviour they had chosen to adopt 
towards us. * 

This exciting business settled, we mounted our horses, 
and moved away from ’Ali Khail at about 9.30 a.m., 
eiu route for Rokian, which had been fixed on as the new 
camping-ground. Our’ party led the way, with a company 
of infantry and a ‘noisy rabble of cavahy by way of 
escort, and the baggage followed close in rear, under the 
protection of the guns and rest of the troops. 

From ’Ali Khail, after roundmg the hill that closed in 
the valley towards the north-west, our road led through 
a straggling village, the detached and fortified houses of 
which were crowded with armed men, mostly 'Ali Khails, 
who, considering all things, behaved remarkably well, 
and beyond pointing at us, and, in an undertone, ejacu- 
lating curses upon ourselves and relatives for several 
generations, past and future, refrained fiipm any other 
active indication of their hostiUty. Beyond this village, 
we crossed several minor ravines before reaching the 
main one, where, a few minutes before, were gathered 
the Shamu Khails. This is a wide and very deep ravine, 
with precipitous banks, and conveys the drainage from 
the north* western ^urs of Sufaid Koh south-westward 
to the Harriab stream. Rising gut of this ravine, we 
traversed the northern angle of an open though not 
very /ixtensive plateau, which was skirted towards th*e 
south andf west by low ridges of bS,re rock. On some of 
these were descried dark little masses, said to be the 
dispersed Shamu Khails returning to their ^omes. 

The hills along which we skirted in this day’s march 
were mostly of conglomerate limestone, and some of* 
them were covered with a layer of foose debris and 
shingle, which in many spots had given way, producing 
landslips of considerable extent, and some of which ap- 
peared to be of very recent occurrence. On neaaing 
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Bokiaii, the hills approached each other, and formed a 
narrow valley, through the centre of which flowed what, 
at this season at least, was but an insignificant stream, 
a tributary of the Harriab, along the rocky bed of which 
our route lay. The hills on either side were very high, 
well-wooded with pine forests on *their lower ridges, and 
covered with snow on their summits.* 

A few hundred yards before reacliing our camping- 
ground at Boklan, we were met by a pai’ty of Afghans, 
headed by Bfibu Jan, a son of Doulat Khan^the chief of 
the Ghilzais of Hazardarakht and Hazrah, districts that 
adjoin the territory of the Jajis, a few miles beyond the 
village of Eoklan. Bsibu Jan was an active and wiry 
mountaineer, of medium height. He had a bold and 
independent bearing, and exercised considerable autho- 
rity over those around him. There was a keen fierce- 
ness about hi^ eyes, which, coupled with an expression 
of cunning and ferocity in his ^features, inclined one to 
view him with suspicion. 

Ho greeted us with a rough though hearty saluta- 
tion, and, with the usual complimentary phrases, wel- 
comed us into his father’s territories, and congratulated 
us on our escape from the JajiSrVhom he; abused in 
•round terms as a co\^ardly set of villains, and wound up 
by saying that if they continued any of their pranks on 
Ills border, he had ten thousand GhUzais'at his beck, 
who, in less than teif hours, were ready to Assemble at 
any given point of their territory, and would enjoy 
• nothing better than giving the Jajis a lesson they would 
not soon forget. His boasts wore weU-timed, and went 
for what they were worth, for now the Jajis were re- 
pentant, and conducted themselves with unusual quiet- 
ness. The road all the way from ’Ali Khail to Eoklan 
•was dotted at intervals with little knots of these men ; 
and in the afternoon, when we were settled in camp, a 
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deputation of their Maliks, or chief men, sought rfn in- 
terview with Major LumsderP, which was granted them. 
After many apologies for their very extraordinary conduct 
towards us during our passage through their countiy, 
sprinkled with self-laudatory hints on their meritorious 
and successful endeavours .to keep the tribes from any 
acts of actual violence, they had the presumption to ask 
for a “ BiizI-numa,” or “ Certificate of Satisfaction.” 
Their preposterous request was, of course, refused, mu<5h 
to their chagidn. 

•After the departure of these Maliks, it was rumoured 
in camp that the Jajis had been the dupes of Naib 
Gholam Jan, who, it was hinted, had told them that 
they were to get up a demonstration against us, but 
carefully to refrain from actual violence. The object of 
all this, it was said, was that he might impress us with 
a due appreciation of the arduous duties and dangers he 
had to encounter in conducting us safely through the 
territories of his master, in order that he might obtain 
a good letter of recommendation for his valuable services 
on behalf of the Mission. 

Be the truth of this as it may, there is’ no doubt but 
that if the ^aji Malib^were acting a part, their clansmen 
certainly were not. , Indeed, they had worked themselves 
up to such a pitch of excitement that they could barely 
restrain them’selves from committing violence, and it* 
was mmniyovdng to the coolness ’and excellent judg- 
ment of Major Lumsden that we got out of our difficulties 
as well as we did. 

After all, the wretched Jajis had to pay ralher heavily 
for the amuselnent they enjoyed at our expense ; Tor 
on the news of their turbulent behaviour tbwards the 
Mission reaching Kabul* the Amif was very wrathful, 
and at once ordered an army into the Kurram and Khost 
districts, for the chastisement of the entire Jaji tiibe. 
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This force^ we learned subsequently, had lived on the 
Jajis for very nearly three months, had exacted and 
realized a fine of three thousand rupees for the Kabul 
Government, and on their departure from the country, 
carried away most of the mules the peopk possessed, 
besides a number of the Jaji youths and maidens. 

At Boklan our camp was pitched on some unploughed 
fields, between the scattered houses of the village, near 
the entrance to a narrow mountain gorge, and at the 
base of a huge, towering, and snow-capped spur of the 
Sufaid Koh, which here terminates in an qbrupt pre- 
cipice of terrific height and imposing vastness. The 
rest of the day passed quietly. For some hours towards 
evening my tent was crowded with applicants for medi- 
cine and advice for their various ailments. Amongst 
the number were many who in the morning were arrayed 
id arms against us, and not a few were sent away without 
an audience for refusing to disarm on passing inside the 
line of sentries round my tent. Among the diseases 
noticed, the only one of remarkable frequency was 
bronchocele, or goitre. Three victims of this disease 
apphed to me for relief, and at least half a dozen others 
were noticed amongst the general#"towd. < 

Cultivation in this district, owing »to the unfavourable 
nature of the soil and climate, is very scanty. Wheat 
is tlic principal crop; but rice, barley, and mme are 
also grown in quantities sufficient for the wants of the 
people. Fruit-gardens surround the houses ; and at this 
season soipe of the peach-trees had already begun to 
blossom. Boklan is famous for the good quality and 
abundance of its honey ; almost every house possesses 
its own beehites. ^The neighbouring hills are said to 
abound in the wild goat, or “ markhor,” the ibex, and 
the mountain deer ; as also in bears and leopards. Of 
the first, a couple of young ones were brought into camp 
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by a speculative Jiljl, who wisely left their price ’to be 
fixed by ourselves, and coisequently realized a small 
fortune, owing to a combination of benevolence and 
ignorance on our part ; enough rupees, in fact, as our 
guard said, when they saw with jealous eyes the bright 
nipees passing into the hands of the foe, to subsist 
himself and all his family for the next six months. We 
saw many horns of these animals, as well as those of 
the ibex, in all parts of the village. They were fixed 
on the walls of the houses, on the mosques, and on the 
gravestones. Some of them were of very great dimen- 
sions, and must have adorned noble specimens of the 
marklior and ibex. 

During our day’s encampment at Eokian, we found 
the midday sun comfortably warm, but the night air 
was very cold. The winter season at this place is 
described as very severe. It had but just j)assed away 
at the date of our arrival ; for the barley crops, which 
had been sown in the previous autumn, were only now 
beginning to sprout, and the fimit-trees, now awaking 
from their winter sleep, had commenced to shoot forth 
their buds and blossoms. 

March SUt- — RolSBjn to Hazrah, called also Ucha 
Murgha: distance, . about twenty ipiles. — Tents struck 
at daylight. The baggage was allowed an hour’s start 
with the escort, and we followed at about six a.m.,* 
accompanied by Bubu Jan and th% Naib Gholam Jan, 
and their respective attendants, who formed a noisy and 
heterogeneous rabble. 

Shortly after clearing out of Roklan we entered "a 
narrow defile, called “ Barra i Hazardarakht,” or, “ The 
Thousand Tree Defile ” (so named from t> forest of pines 
and yew-trees near its centre) , and*followed its tortuous 
course for about sixteen miles, the road gradually ascend- 
ing all the way. This defile, or mountain gorge, has 
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an average, width of perhaps two hundred yards. The 
widest parts are about six hundred yards across at the 
places where the main defile receives branches from the 
hills on either side, whilst, at its narrowest parts, the 
opposite hills are hardly eighty or a hundred yards apart. 
* The hills on either hand rise m regular ranges, their 
sides arc in most parts veiy steep, *and, in some places, 
almost perpendicular ; and the surface generally is covered 
with thick forests of magnificent pines, cedars, and yew- 
trees. These, in many, places, reach quite* down to the 
bed of tlie gorge. And this narrow space between the 
hills forms the rocky bed of a mountain torrent, which, 
at this date almost dry, presents unmistakable indica- 
tions of the raging violence of its stream at certain 
seasons (as after rains), in the huge fragments of rock 
and entire boulders which, , with enormous uprooted 
trees, strew rits surface and obstruct the road. In its 
course this defile receives the drainage from the neigh- 
bouring hills towards the north through many narrow 
and tortuous glens that open into the main channel at 
short intervalg. About half way through this pass we 
came upon the forest from which it derives its name, 
and passing tlirough it, arrived, •after a few hundred 
yards, at a small ‘.‘thannah,” or fortified post of the 
Ghilzais. The summits of the projecting, rocks around 
4his building were topped by armed Ghilzais^ fing manly 
youths, who, arrayed in their best robes and variegated 
“ Ifmgis,” or turbans, were acting as sentries as we 
passed by. , One of these projecting eminences, which 
is Jarger than the others, and rises somewhat abruptly 
to a considerable height, overlooks the thannah from 
the north-wostr It ^ called K^tta Sang, and marks the 
boundary between the territories of the Jajis and Ghilzais. 
Under this rock we were met by Badshah Khan, the 
elder brother of Babu Jan, and stopped a few minutes 
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for salutation and mutual tender inquiries as to the state 
of each other’s health, and ^ then expressing every good 
wish for each other’s welfare, we proceeded on our way, 
leaving Badshah Khan and his guard of Ghilzais at 
Katta Sang. 

As we parted, ho tol'd us that we had nothing to fear," 
as the country ahead was perfectly quiet, parties of his 
own men having for some days occupied the thannahs 
on the heights in order to prevent any obstniction of fiie 
road. Badskah Khan was a powerfully built, tall, and 
handsome, man, the very picture of a proud and daring 
highland chief, as in truth he was, and quite a contrast 
to his younger brother, Bubu Jfin, than whom he had a 
more polished manner and frank expression. 

At about the fifteenth or sixteenth mile from Roklan 
our path turned off to the right, and led out of the 
defile up the face of a steep hill called “ Surkliai,’”or 
“ Surkh Kohtal,” from the red colour of its earth. On its 
summit was a small thannah and round tower or “ bug ” 
attached, and both of these were crowded with armed 
Ghilzai mountaineers. Beyond this thannah the ground 
gradually sloped down to a level stretch of land that 
extended away to tha north for some distance between 
the hills. We crossed this, and tjien again ascending 
for some mile or two by a pretty steep path, came upon 
a circumscribed table-land of small extent, which, toge- 
ther with liie heights around, was ^ore or less covered 
with detached fields of snow from a foot to eighteen 
inches deep. 

Near the north-western border of this table-land was 
a neat little fort, Hazrah thannah, occupied by a party of 
Ghilzais. Near this fort, and on ground from which the 
snow had for the most part disappeared, our camp was 
pitched* The exposed portions of the ground were* 
covered with the wormwood plant and orchids. The 
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formef grows here in stunted tufts, of a silvery appear- 
ance, which’ is owing to tlfe downy hair covering the 
entire plant, leaf, and stem. The herb has a very agree- 
able aromatic odour, and is in common use amongst the 
higlUanders of this region as a tonic and febrifuge. On 
•the surrounding heights were. scattered the holly, ever- 
green, oak, juniper, and arbor vitae, •besides some others, 
but those only which are lierc named retained their 
foliage and could be recognized. There were no pines, 
cedars, nor yews, on these heights, though the hills at a 
lower altitude were covofed with them. 

Throughout the march from Bokliln to Hazrah we saw 
neither villages nor cultivation, and on arrival at our 
camping-ground experienced considerable difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of fodder and grain for our horses and 
baggage animals, and even then only in small quantity. 
Neither barley nor wheat wa& procurable, and but a 
limited supply of rice and maize was to be had, and 
these were served out to our horses, &c. in half rations. 
Fodder was equally scarce, neither hay nor fresh grass 
was procurable ; and the supply of chopped straw was 
quite inadequate. The horses and mules, &c., were con- 
sequently fed on the wormwood ^nt, of ^hich there 
was an abundant suj^ply close at hai\d. The horses ate 
this herb with avidity, and did not suffer any subsequent 
•ill effects from so unusual a diet. As before mentioned, 
this plant is in common use here as a feBrifiige and 
tonic, and is usually taken in the form of decoction of 
the fresh leaves. It is called “trikha” and “talkha,” 
wMch are Pukhtti and Persian words respectively, and 
derfote the bitter quality of the plant. In common with 
the wormwood, a kind of orchis, with thick fleshy 
leaves, was very abilhdant all *round our camp. Its 
• leaves were cooked into a pottage with “ ghi ” or 
melted butter, and thus eaten with unleavened cakes of 
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wheat-flour by the genera^ty of our troops and camp 
followers. 

At Hazrah there was a slight mutiny on the part of 
the soldiers of our Afghan escort. It appears that for 
some days past many of the men had felt aggrieved at 
the conduct of one of thfeir officers, who was acting as 
commandant of the detachment on escort duty with us, 
and loudly complained of his severity and want of atten- 
tion to the requirements of the men under his command. 
On this occasion, owing to th« scarcity of provisions, 
these men received an inadequate supply, and as there 
were no villages in the neighbourhood from which they 
could, as was their usual custom, exact whatever they 
required free of all charge to make up for the want of 
regular pay or supplies, they mobbed their commandant 
with importunities for food or pay. To escape from ijiis 
disagreeable empressement, the commandant took refuge in 
his own tent. But many of the soldiers, not satisfied with 
this solution of their difficulties, cut away the tent-ropes 
and let down the tent on the head of their commandant. 
This was an alarming breach of discipline, and required 
speedy and prompt punishment, which was at once admi- 
nistered. Five of tlTe most active of the culprits were 
immediately seized,* and without further form thrown on 
their faces on the snow, and in this position belaboured* 
with sticky for fully ten minute*. They must have 
received between five hundred and six hundred blows 
each on the back, which soon rendered them senseless, 
for they hardly uttered a groan whilst undergoing this 
severe punishment, and were left to lie on the snoTf in 
this state till dark, when they were rempved* into tents 
by some of their comradas. • 

This prompt display of authority and determination 
had the desired effect; the men quietly retired to 
their tents and no more was heard of their wants, 

11 
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nor of the mode in which tl\cy supplied their commis- 
sariat. 

The country around Hazrah, or Ucha Murgha, as it is 
called by the Ghilzais, stretches away to the north-east in 
g succession of tolerably level plateaux of considerable 
length though of no groat breadth, and forms an elevated 
table-land, which for nearly half the year is more or less 
covered with snow. In the summer months this region 
is resorted to by various nomad tribes of the Ghilzais, 
who hero find a sustenaieco for their flocks and a refuge 
for themselves from the heat of the plains. 

In the evening of the day we were encamped at 
Hazrah, a large party of these migratory Ghilzais 
arrived from the plains around Logar, and passing our 
camp pitched their tents on the plateau below us. This 
class of people are called “ Eochi,” “ Saharanishm,” 
and “ Kliana' ba dosh,” all terms expressive of their 
mode of life, and siguif 3 dng respectively “wanderers,” 
“ settlers in the desert,” and (men who carry their) 
“ home on their backs.” Their party consisted of some 
forty or fifty ftimiUes, and they had with them some 
hundreds of camels and immense flocks of sheep and 
goats ; and their approach was heralded by the tinkling 
of bells suspended from the necks of Tthe leading camels 
of the procession. After some delay we succeeded in 
purchasing a small supply of fodder from these people. 
They were by no means willing to dispose of it, though we 
offered them five times its proper value, partly because 
they looked* on the purchasers as infidels and foes, and 
partly from a want of due appreciation of the value of 
money, and which, in reality, was at the time and place 
of less value to them than their supplies of chopped 
straw. 

‘'April 1st. — Tents struck at 6 a.m. The night was a 
bitterly coW one, and at the time wo turned out it was 
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freezing hard. The little spring in our camp was found 
frozen up, and water had to bo bronglit from a larger 
spring a few hundred yards down the hill, and this on 
being poured into a metal basin at once fr-oze at the 
margin. .Indeed, the cold during the night was so severe, 
that three of the horses of our escort were found frozen 
to death at their pickets in the morning. A Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, on being placed in the open air, sank down 
to 26° at 0 A.M. Whilst our tents and baggage wore 
being packed, we walked about briskly in fi’ont of a hugo 
camp-fire* to keep om’selves warm, and noticed a veiy 
perceptible acceleration in respiration, with slight oppres- 
sion at the chest. Yesterday I placed a thermometer, 
which stood at 55° in the open air, in boiling water ; it 
soon rose to 195°, and at that the merciuy remained 
stationary. This would, according to Prinsep’s tables, give 
9,382 foot as the elevation of this hiU abfive the sea, at 
least that part of it on which we were encamped, for 
some of the heights around rose fully 1,000 feet 
above us. 

Marching away from Hazrah, we toerk tho road to 
Khushi, and after traversing about eighteen miles of hill 
and dale, Arrived aT“our camping-ground opposite that 
village, at about half-past nine a.m. * For the first two or 
three miles the road wound by a gradual ascent between* 
low hoightg on either side, and then leading along the 
slope of one of tho liighest hills in tho vicinity, con- 
ducted us finally to its summit, on which was built a 
fortified out-post of the Ghilzais. Tliis asc(Jnt is known 
as “ Shutur-gardan,” or, “ The Camel’s Neck.” In this 
country, I may here remark, the term “ §hut«r-gardan ” 
is commonly applied to wiy hill wh«se ascent is gradual, 
easy, and long, and also to any slightly rising ground in , 
a plain country, whilst tho term “ Kohtal,” or, “Hill 

11—2 
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Ascent," is *in like manner, applied to any mountain 
ascent which is steep and abnipt. 

The view of the surrounding country from tliis hill- 
top — tlie Hazrah Shutftr-gardan — ^is very extensive, and 
really magnificent. Far away towards the north, the 
snowy range of Hindu Kfish sparged in the evening 
sunlight. Towards the distant west stretched away in a 
snowy network, as far as the eye could reach, the con- 
fused and tangled ranges of the Hazarah mountains; 
whilst in the foregromuJ, and at the base of the easter- 
most of the ranges of this maze of mountains,* shone, in 
pleasing contrast, the green and fertile valley of Logar. 
Nearer to ourselves, rose in wild grandeur, a confused 
mass of precipitous mountain peaks, already fast parting 
with their snowy mantle, and exposing to view a bare 
craggy surface almost naked* of vegetation. These 
obstructed the distant view towards the south and east, 
whilst between them and ourselves, and immediately 
below the position we occupied, at a depth of some four- 
teen or fifteen hundred feet, wound a narrow tortuous 
gorge, through which lay our road, and into which we 
descended by a difficult and zigzag, path on the almost 
perpendicular side of the mountmn. Winding along 
this for some distance, between rocks that overhung us 
'from the tops of precipices fearful to look upon, and 
which appeared so insecurely held as to threaten all 
beneath them with instant annihilation by their fall, 

■ we passed through a natural rocky doorway, formed by 
the close ^ipproximation of the opposite sides of the 
t vaRey, into a wider and larger gorge, the scenery of 
which was not Jess wildly grand than that of the one we 
had just emerged fr(nn. The deft separating these two 
« mountain gorges, is not more than eighteen or twenty 
feel wide, with a length of perhaps eighty feet, whilst its 
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sides ascend in a perpendicular wall of bare rock for 
upwards of fifty or sixty feet, and then slope off into the 
hiUs on either side. Tlirough tins natural gateway, 
which was as regular as if it had been artificially exca- 
vated through the solid rock, on purpose to unite the 
two gorges, flowed westward a sparkling little rivulet’, 
whose course wo hkd followed through the gorge above 
the pass. Its waters sparkled again with the brilliant 
and varied hues of the porphyry, hornblende, and syenite 
pebbles, that formed its bed, ^ and fragments of which 
strewed the surface everywhere around. This was the 
first time wc had met with such stones, and lost them 
again before wc had advanced many miles. 

Bising out of tliis deep and secluded mountain recess, 
in which, by the way, we passed close to a couple of 
single hamlets, named Akhun Kila and Dobandi, which 
shelter a few famihes of Ghikais, who, Hka the huts they 
dwelt in, were the picture of all that was wretched and 
forlorn, we ascended the face of a steep and high hill, 
called Shingkai Kohtal, on the summit of which was a 
large fortified watch-tower, guarded by gibout a score of 
armed Ghilzais. The road up to this tower was steep 
and stony^ and the^^rface was strewed witli great blocks 
and fragments of porphyry and syenite ; the latter was of 
various shades, from yellowish green to greenish brown, 
and it| fragments shone vith a vitreous lustre, and broke 
with a similar fracture. In some parts of the ascent the 
surface was covered with loose earth of a grey colour, 
which at first sight resembled a scattered teap of w^od ‘ 
ashes, but shpne in the sunlight with glittering particles, 
which, on closer approach, proved to be pulverized mica. 

Beyond the tower op the sunynit df this Shingkai 
Kohtal, our road coursed along the brows of several hills, 
and finally led by the bank of a wide and deep ravine, 
which, running down from the hills, traversed a barren 
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stony plateau that sloped away in a succession of steppes 
to the Logar valley, and then^dobouched on the plain. A 
few miles from where this ravine enters on the Logar 
plain or valley, is situated the village of Khushi; its 
houses, fields, and orchards occupy the bed of the ravine, 
which is here nearly three-quarters of a mile broad, 
through the centre of which flows a* small and shallow 
stream. Our camp was pitched opposite to this village 
on the northern bank of the ravine, which hero rises to 
about 200 feet above t^e stream coursing 'through it. 
Towards the east and north the country stretched away 
in an extensive plateau, up to the range of billa that we 
had just traversed, in a broad expanse of sterile surface. 
Towards the west and north lay the green valley of 
Logar, now seen as a dense collection of villages, 
orchards, and cornfields, and t}ie city of Kabul, mostly 
hid^from view* by intervening hills. Towards the south 
and west the distant view was obstructed by the hill 
ranges on the opposite side of the ravine, whilst close at 
hand, and immediately below the opposite bank of the 
ravine lay the yillage of Klitishl — an extensive collection 
of huts embosomed in the midst of meadows and 
orchards, which at this season wes. e in tho bloom of 
spring, and really imparted a charming appearance to 
the place, and rendered it doubly deserving, of its name, 
which, in the language of the country, signifies,“dqlight,” 
“ pleasure : ” for Khushi truly is a haven of delight and 
joy to the weary and way-worn traveller, who reaches it 
afl^r traversing the bleak and inhospitable regions of 
Hajriab and Hazardarakht. 

Here proyisions of all kinds, both for man and beast, 
can he obtained in tjjie greatcslj abundance. Our sup- 
^ plies were drawn from tlie fort of Mohammad Azim— a 
‘neat square structure, furnished with towers at the 
angles, situated on the open plateau about a mile from 
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our camp. The chief productions of Khushi are Apricots, 
which, in the preserved #tate, are exported under the 
name of “ khtibanl,” and the madder {rodaruj), which is 
also an article of export. Besides these, wheat, barley, 
maize, two or three kinds of pulse, clover and lucerne, 
and vegetables, &c., afe extensively cultivated. 

At Khushi the Mission halted a day, in order to rest 
the animals after their hard work over the hills &om 
Paiwar. The distance from the Paiwiir hill at Habib 
Kila to Khushi is about fifty miles by the route the 
Mission travelled. The country throughout this extent 
is crossed in almost every direction by spurs and ridges 
that emanate from the Stifaid Koh range. Several of 
these are of considerable altitude, their summits during 
half the year being covered with snow,'^d in some parts 
they present obstacles of surface that are with difficulty 
overcome by laden animals. Its glens an^ valleys, deep 
and dark mountain recesses, are inhabited by hardy and 
daring robber tribes — the Jajis and Ghilzals. Of these, 
the latter are a numerous, brave, and powerful people, 
whose families hold most of the hill country from Kabul 
to Kandahar. 

The chmate of fcis region, though considered by its 
inhabitants a perfect paradise dupng the spring and 
summer months, is, by the same authorities, described as 
severe for a coliidderable portion of the year, and in 
winter actually rigorous. 

Grain and other necessaries of life are scarce, and 
with difficulty raised in quantity sufficient for the bare • 
jrants of the savage and wild inhabitants, who, in many 
parts, owing to the poor nature of the soil, can only 
succeed in raising one crop of wh^at in three years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

f 

March from EhushI to His^ak — ^Mohammad 'IJmr Khan — Illustra- 
fion of Afghan Character — Specimen of an Afghan Highlander — 
Eoad from KhushI — ^Logar River at Hisurak — County around Logar 
— Lawless Troops — March from Hisarak — ^Inhabitants of the Logar 
Valley — Produce of the District-^Vineyards — Afghan ^^eek — OtheV 
Products — ^Industrial Pursuits — Popularity of the British among the 
Afghans — A grateful Sipahi — Coimtry between Tanji Wardak and 
Haidar Khail — Sanjit- trees — Description of Road traversed — A 
Robber Village — March from Haidar Khail — Conformation of Country 
— Reported Lead and Antimony Mines — A desolate Scene — ** Granary 
of Kabul” — Hunting ‘‘Jerboas” — Absence of Vegetation round 
Swara — Curious Fodder — Road from Swara to Ghazni — Sher- 
•Dahan Pass — (Tomb of Sultan Mahmud — ^Desecrated by the British 
in 1843 — The Fakirs and their Garden — “ Minars of Ghazni ” — 
The surrounding Country — ^The Fortress — ^Decay of the City — The 
Inhabitants — Trade — Products — Varieties of Population — ^Winter at 
Ghazni — Dust-storm — A tumultuous Scene — Sudden Change — 
Suffocating Effects of the Storm — The succeeding Rain — ^En route 
for Yarghatti — Gal Koh Mountains — Supposed to contain the “ Phi- 
losopher's Stone ” — ^Dreary Prospect — ^Df^ijcription §f the “ Ka- 
raizha,” or Streams psed for Lrrigation-^The Ghazni Karaiz — 
Dearth of Afghan Philanthropists — Cost of constructing the Karaizha 

• — Mode of Irrigation — ^A prolific Source of Dispute-^Village Feud — 

Country beyond Yargh^ti — ^Encampment — Hebdoma^I Ci^ncert of 
the Peris at the Pool of Mukkur — Sacred Trout — ^Drenching Storm 
— Varieties of Water — Caravan — Famine at Kandahar — Tidings of 
our Approach — Oriental Exaggeration — Country round Gholjan — 
^adir Shah’h Pyramid of Skulls — Ghilzai Flocks and Ravine Deer — 
Magnificent Camels — An Envoy and his Presents — A jovial oH 
Afghan — I^juvenescent Medicine — Route to Kilati Ghilzai — Nomad 
Encampments — -Exciting Chase after Gazelles — Afgha n Paterfuni- 
lias en route — ^Afghan Standard of Politeness. 

-April drd — Khnshl to Hisarak; distance, ten miles. 
Tents struck at 6.30 a.m., and a few minutes after our 
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party was on the move, and skirting the ravine* by a 
gradual descent of four or* five miles, entered on the 
Logar plain at the spot where the ravine opens on it, 
first crossing its stony and sandy bed. Beyond tliis, up 
to our camp at Hisarak, the road led over level country, 
the soil of which was* gravelly and for the most part' 
uncultivated. * 

During our two days’ stay at Khushi the weather was 
cloudy and cold, and a keen north wind swept over £he 
plain more or less continually. ^In the afternoon of the 
day previous to our departure, a heavy thunder-storm, 
with several successive showers of rain and sleet, broke 
over our camp. 

At Shush! our escort was changed, as tliis place is the 
limit of Sardar Mohammad Azim Elian’s government, 
and his officials had no ^influence or authority in the 
territory of another chief or provincial governor. The 
day before our departmre, consequently, we were visited 
by the chiefs of our new escort. These were Sardar 
Mohammad ’Umr Shan and the Nazir Walli Mohammad, 
who had been appointed by the Amir to conduct our 
party as far as Eilati Ohilzai. They came into our camp 
(■.m horseback,- attended only by a small cluster of irregular 
A^rse, and had leftp their camp at ICsarak owing to some 
SsVinle of etiquette, the Sardar considering that out of 
rei'iect^ to^ his superior rank, tlie Naib Gholam Jan 
shd.vld have conducted our party over to his camp, and 
there made us over to his protection. Mohammad 'Umr 
TTVinn is a Popalzai of the old school, and hag a careworn 
look and an expression of dissatisfaction and auste^ty. 
He is, however, remarkably polite and high-bred in his 
manners, though somewjiat haugh^ in his general bear- 
ing. The Nazir (also a Popalzai), on the other hand, 
was a short, stout, noisy, blustering fellow, comical and* 
unscrupulous in his conduct, and eternally joking. He 
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had ohly one eye, which was hvely enough for two, and 
conveyed to his features arf expression of cunning and 
roguery which was fully borne out by his actions. 

He professed an ecstasy of delight at meeting his old 
and dear friend the Naib Gholfim Jfin, whom he had not 
• seen for nearly ten years, thoir f espcctive duties having 
.separated them and kept them in 'distant parts of the 
country. On this occasion, they embraced each other 
for some minutes in Oriental fashion, with mutual ex- 
pressions of the warmest affection. Before finally part- 
ing, however, these dear friends quarrelled— the Nazir 
Walli Mohammad .having suiTcptitiously carried off the 
Naib Gholam Jan’s camels, Avhich ho had borrowed from 
him for a few hours only, for the pui’poso of bruiging 
into camp some fodder he had purchased in a neighbour- 
ing village for the use of the escort ! Afteiwra’ds tlio 
Nazir with \comical grin use*d to pride himself on the 
clever way in which he had taken advantage of his dear 
friend’s complaisance ! This is a good illustration of 
Afghan character, and the Naib had only himself to 
blame for not being more on his guard, for the Nazir’s 
expression alone was sufficient to make one distrastful of 
his professions. Soon after the SaiiJp,r Mohapimad ’Un'r 
TChan and the Ni\dir WaUi Mohammad took thoir 
departure from our tents, the Naib Gholam Jrui and 
'BabO Jan, the Ghilzai, called to take their leave of us 
before returning towards their respective head-quai'ters. 
The Naib was presented with a brace of pistols and 
a handsome turban by the Chief of tho Mission, as a 
recognition of his services during the march from the 
British frontier to this point. He appeared highly 
pleased with tho gifts, and tliough anxious to obtain a 
a recommendatory fetter from* Major Lumsden to the 
' Asair, had not the conscience to ask for it after the 
events at Harriab, with the origin of which he was 
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suspected to be implicated. His honourable disihissal, 
however, was a token of oui* satisfaction with his endea- 
vours to secure our safety and comfoi’t whilst under his 
protection, and was sufficient to screen him from the 
displeasure of his chief the Sardar Mohammad Azim 
Khan. Bfibu Jan recdivcd a rifle and a turban. The • 
latter he did not ilotice, but with the rifle he was. 
evidently greatly delighted, though he showed feAV 
outward signs of his satisfaction. After minutely e*x- 
amining the ‘weapon for a few moments, he got up, as 
if fearful gf losing the prize, and with eyes glistening 
with delight, bade us farewell in his rough and indepen- 
dent manner, and committing us “to the protection of 
God,” in the ordinary parting phrase of the people, 

“ Ba am/in i Khudfi,” at once set out for his far-off 
mountain borne, with a few henchmen as a body-guard. 
'’.l)is ’ u was a fine specimen of an Afghaji highlandfer, 
i.'y'' bis bold bearing and uiipolishcd frankness pre- 
possessed us in his favour, especially us in our relative 
posiiions lie was constrained to treat us with deference. 
But one felt inchued to shudder at the bare idea of 
falling into his power as an unprotected traveller in the 
vilds of Ilia OAvn meimtain homo ; for there was a savage 
fierceness in his looks, heightcnecl by the fire of his 
piercing eyeSj that declared him to be a merciless ruffian 
within thc^ale of his own authority. 

Op leaving KhusliT, onr road for*tiie first four or five 
miles traversed the stony plateau on wliich we had been 
encamped. The surface of this plateau, wliich gradu- 
ally sloped towards the Logar valley, was strewed -vnth 
flints, and was variegated by a profusion of wild-flowers, 
among which were noticed the red ^d y5llow tulips, two 
or three varieties of orchis, a variety of lycopodium 
bearing a yellow flower, also thistles, mulleins, and other ‘ 
herbs commonly met ivith in England. Besides these, 
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the common wormwood (Artemisia Judaica?), a species of 
wild rue (Peganum Hamain) , and a short spiny bush 
bearing pink flowers and belonging to the clove order of 
plants, together with a few other species which were not 
recognized, extended in small detached patches all over 
' the plain. The wild me, •called harmal ” in the 
. vernacular, and “ sipand ” or “ i&pand ” also by the 
Afghans, is in common use among the people as .a 
domestic remedy for a variety of ailments. The seeds, 
and, in fact, the whole ^lant, is often burnt* as incense to 
drive off evil spirits, &c. This herb has a heavy, dis- 
agreeable odour, which taints the atmosphere around 
when trod on or otherwise braised. 

At Hisarak our camp was pitched on ploughed ground 
between the village and the river bank. The Logar 
river at this point is a narrow and sluggish stream. It 
ri^es in the. hiUs to the south-west, near the Ghazni 
high ground, and meandering through the valley of its 
own name, flows northwards towards the Kabul river, 
which it joins near the city of that name. The stream 
is at this season of no great depth, has a firm pebbly 
bed, and is fordable in most parts of its course. During 
the rains, however, the volume o^ its waters becomes 
greatly increased, ajid the stream also flows with more 
than usual rapidity, owing to the numerous freshets it 
' receives from the hills around. The country^ around 
Logar is altogether mountainous, though the plain itself 
is a flat open expanse of irregular form. Towards the 
south it stretches away for fifteen or sixteen miles, when 
it js shut in by hills, whose terminal spurs encroach on 
the plain and there end in low ridges that gradually 
merge witli the level country. This tract, though 
apparently a barren waste, furnishes excellent pasture for 
' tlto flocks of the nomads, whose black tents dot the 
surface in all directions. It also produces quantities of 
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the rhubarb-plant, which will be noticed more pa’rticu- 
larly hereafter. ^ 

On the western bank of the riyer, the surface is 
rapidly curtailed by low stony hills that have hardly any 
vegetation, .and present a dreary and uninteresting aspect, 
which is not relieved by the few scattered “ khinjak ” ’ 
trees (Pistacia khinjak) that dot the surface here and . 
there in small clumps, but contrast remarkably with the 
distant and lofty mountains of Lughman, the snowy 
peaks of which, glistening in the, sun, relieved the other- 
wise monotonous character of the view. The country on 
either bank of the Logar river, for an average breadth 
of perhaps three or four miles, is very densely populated, 
and is laid out in one mass of vineyards, orchards, and 
cornfields, in the midst of which, in close proximity to 
each other, are scattered the numerous little fort-enclosed 
villages of its inhabitants. » 

At Hisarak we met our new escort, consisting of three 
or four companies of a regular Afghan regiment, and a 
body of irregular cavalry, numbering perhaps eighty 
horsemen. These troops were part of thp force belong- 
ing to the Sardar Slier 'Ali Khan, the Governor of 
Ghazni, and who, a% this time, was at the court of the 
Amir at Kabul. * • 

The infantry were a fine set of young men, and^ 
appear^ {pore quietly disposed than those with whom 
we had lately parted. They were dressed in a drah- 
coloured imiform of European pattern, though the 
material was of home manufacture and callqd “ barak ” 
and “ ehaturi/’ according as it was made &om sheqp’s 
wool, or camels’ hair. 

The cavalry troops, ^s their appearance led us to 
expect, proved a ruffianly set of marauders, and we heard 
daily complaints of their cruelty and violence towards * 
the village people on our line of march, from whom, 
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without any rocompence, they exacted whatever their 
acquisitiveness or lusts led tihem to desire. Truly these 
men are a curse upon the country they are supposed to 
protect ; and under the influence of their position as 
soldiers of the State, commit the most lawlqfss excesses 
' without fear of retribution, for t^eir officers, as a rule, 

• share tho spoil gathered by those* they command. A 
handsome youth or maiden, kidnapped from the home 
of some unfortunate villager, usually suffices to win 
them over to wink -at /he excesses committed by their 
troops. But generally the officers tliemselves set tllo 
example to their men. Our Nazii’ Walli Mohammad, 
whilst bustling about in his usual noisy manner to secure 
provisions for our camp, always took care to indent on 
the villagers for a much larger supply than was actually 
rc(juircd. Tho surplus he appropriated for himself, and 
had actually* a stiing of some twenty camels to convey 
away to his homo his ill-acquircd gains. This he was 
easily enabled to do, as it was the Amir’s command that 
our camp should be supplied with all the necessary pro- 
visions from the nearest villages, free of all charge, as we 
were his honoured guests. The Nazir himself was the 
judge as to the amount of “ necesSixry provisions.” It 
was also broadly hinted that the Bardar Mohammad 
/Umr Klian was not quite innocent of receiving a share 
of the booty collected from the unlucky yillagers of 
Logar. 

From Hisiirak, marching along the course of the Logar 
ri^er, which, we crossed several times cn route by rustic 
bridges, the Mission reached Tangi Wardak in two 
marches. [Throughout this route, which was only eigh- 
teen miles, our road led through cornfields and orchards, 
and by villages that followed each other in succession 
Without a speck of uncultivated ground intervening. At 
Tangi Wardak, the valley, as the name of the locality 
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implies, becomes narrow, and the bare cragf?y hills on 
either side are hardly half a mile asunder. 

Logar is a well-cultivated and densely populated valley, 
inhabited by several different tribes, who are more or less 
at enmity with each other, and hence the warlike appear- 
ance of their abodes. Of Afghans, there are families of 
the Ghilzai and Mahmand tribes. The Tajik and 
Kazzilbiish inhabitants are Persians, or of Persian origin, 
whilst the Wardak tribe (who occupy the narrowest part 
of the valley) is of Arab descent, being “ Sayads,” or 
descendants of the Klnillfa ’Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammad. There are, besides these, many families of 
Hindus scattered through the district as shop-keepers 
and general traders. 

The Logar district produces com in great abundance, 
and, together with Ghazni, is one of the principal 
granaries of Kabul. It also produces great xpiantities of 
apricots and grapes, both of which are extensively 
exported to Hindustan. The vines in this district are 
cultivated in the same manner as in Turkey, and differ- 
ently from the method usually adopted in other parts of 
the country, tiere, instead of being grown in deep 
trenches, aJid their 'branches supported on the inter- 
vening ridges of ealth, or on frameworks of wood, the 
vines are planted in regular rows, and trained like , 
bushes by pruning and cliiiping their branches and 
tendrils. The grapes are chiefly of the varieties known 
in the country by the names of “ Hussaini ” and 
“ Shaikh-khalli.” They arc gathered befow they aje 
quite ripe, and packed in “ drums ” of poplar wopd 
between layers of cotton wool, and in this sta^e exported 
to Hindustan. So great is the tradp in fbese fruits that 
the poplar-tree is regularly cultivated in copses for the 
supply of the material for these “ drums.” The trees 
grow to a great height, and very straight, and no 
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branches are allowed to grow except near the summit. 
About the eighth or ninth ^ear the trees are fit to cut 
down. The wood is very white and soft, and from want 
of durability is never used for building purposes when 
other timber is procurable. 

Besides these fruits, all the vegetables commonly met 
with in England, except the potdto, are largely culti- 
vated ; and among others, a kind of leek called by the 
natives *‘gandanna.” The leaves of this plant are 
used as a vegetable in^these parts, in the* same way as 
spinach is with us. The plant is perennial,, and culti- 
vated in a peculiai way. The roots are never dug up, 
but the leaves are cut away two or three times in the 
year, a new crop succeeding in due course of time after 
each cutting. In the spring and autumn the surface 
earth is carefrilly turned, mi^ed with a top-dressing of 
manure, and., freely irrigated. Some of these gandanna 
beds continue to yield for an astonishing number of 
years. In Logar we were credibly informed that 
several fields of this vegetable were twenty-five and 
thirty years o|d, and that in Kabul there is still fiourish- 
ing a field of gandanna which was sown in the time 
of Nadir Shah, upwards of a centuty ago ! ‘ Clover and 
lucerne are extensively grown in *L(^ar as fodder. The 
crops, after being cut and dried, are rolled into thick 
cables, and thus stored for winter use. ^ 

During our march through this district our camp was 
daily supplied with quantities of rhubarb, of which our 
troops an4 camp-followers consumed several bullock- 
logds, both raw and cooked. Bhubarb is a very favourite 
article of food amongst the Afghans, by whom it is eaten 
both in the frbsh f||pd presented state. In the former 
ease it is as often eaten raw as cooked, but in the latter 
it- is only added as a relish to othei^ dishes, meat or 
vegetable. The plant is never cultivated, but grows wild 
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on the neighbouring hills and in the stony soil at their 
base ; and in these localities»it is collected by* the neigh- 
bouring villagers, who bring it into the populous districts 
for sale. We met with the plant in two forms. In the 
one, the loaf-stalk was greenish red externally, coarse 
and stringy within, and altogether extremely acid and • 
disagreeably bitter. Cn this state the rhubarb is called ^ 
“ chrikii ” by the natives, and it is simply the natural 
condition of the plant. The other form was quite dif- 
ferent from this. The stalk was white and smooth, very 
juicy, and of a pleasant sub-aciS taste. Tliis is called 
“ rawash,” and is the blanched leaf-stalk of the wild 
plant. This condition is produced artificially by the 
villagers, who, in the spring, when the leaves are just 
commencing to sprout, cover them over with a heap of 
loose stones and gravel, so as to shut out the access of 
light. This “ rawash,” when cooked, has a delicate 
flavour, and is much superior to the rhubarb commonly 
met with in England. 

The medicinal properties of the root of this plant were 
not at all known to the people, who, from the cfiects of 
their way of consuming this delicacy, fancied I was con- 
founding tl\p stalks, with the roots of the plant in my 
inquiries on this sulfl'ect. I succeeded in getting samples 
of the roots. They wore of a light spongy texture when 
dry and inert ; and must have belonged to a plant of a * 
different variety from the one thalT yields the rhubarb 
which is supplied as a drug to the European markets. 

During our short march through Logar we experienced 
cloudy weather, and several showers of rain fell. At 
intervals, however, the clouds cleared away for awhile, 
and then the sun shone out with a degree of heat that 
was uncomfortable. 

As usual, my tent was besieged from morning till dusk • 
by crowds of applicants for medicine, &c. The people 

12 
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suffer ‘greatly from intermittent fevers and rheumatism. 
And it is Shid that during <the autumn months a great 
portion of the population is prostrated hy a malarious 
fever complicated with inflammation of the hver. Never- 
theless, as a mass, the people have a healthy and robust 

• look. They are, for the most* part, occupied in the 
culture of their fields and orchard! s. In some of the 
villages they manufactmn a coarse material from the 
w6ol of the “harra” sheep, and which goes by the 
name of “ barak.” In others, they make a porous kind 
of earthenware water-jug, called “ surahi.” Tliese ai’c 
much esteemed, as they keep the water cool hy means 
of the evaporation going on at the surface of the vessel. 
Great numbers of them are carried from this place to 
Kabul, and especially from the village of Pfidshali IGiiliia, 
which is noted for the excellence of those made by its 
potters. 

The people of Logar, though so constantly at enmity 
•with each other, for the most part moved about unarmed 
in their fields, and, on the whole, appeared more friendly- 
disposed towards us than the tribes holding the country 
we had lately passed through. Many of the peasantry, 
on the plea of speaking to me in^ private, about their 
ailments, seized the opportunity tot laud the merits of 
the British, and to lament their departure from the 

‘ country, saying that they only knew what justice and 
liberty was during their temporary stay in the country, 
and wound up by exclaiming, “God speed the day of 
their return ! ” Many of the families settled in this 
district have one or more of their members in the mili- 
tary service of the British Government, and they are 
mostly to be found in the ranks of the Punjab Irregular 
Force. As an instance of the latitude with which some 

• Afghans remember their former commanders and bene- 
factors, I ruay here relate an incident that occurred 
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during our first march in this district. On passiftg one 
of the numerous roadside Ullages a few miles beyond 
Hisarak, one out of a crowd of spectators who were 
gathered at its gateway (and who had foimerly been 
a sipahi in the “Guides”), on seeing Major Lumsden, 
at once recognized him* as. his former commandant, and, • 
darting across the road, in a moment seized his stirrup, 
and commenced kissing his feet. He was instantly 
pounced on by the horsemen around us, and roughly 
jostled off the road, receiving several severe blows for 
bis pains, .under the supposition— and a very natural one 
it was — that he was a fanatic, and intended mischief. 
The man, however, followed our party into camp, and 
then made his respectful “ salfim ” to Major Lumsden, 
saying he was glad to see him again, and as he had 
once “ eaten his salt,” was still his grateful and obedient 
servant. * , • 

Api-il 6th . — Tangi Wardak to Haidar Khail : distance 
twelve miles. — ^Beyond Tangi, tlie Logar valley narrows 
into a defile flanked by low hills of bare rock. The 
hUls are of very uTegular outline, and in some parts 
hardly a couple of hundred yards apart. From Tangi 
the first four or fivft miles of our road led through this 
defile, along a watercourse tliat was, cut in the slope of 
the billy ridge that bounded the valley towards the north, 
and the bants of which were flanked by rows of willow* 
and “sanjit” trees. The latter Is a very handsome 
tree with silvery leaves and a sweet-scented yellow 
flower, which is very diminutive, and grows in clusters. 
The tree is a species of Elseagnus, and its fruit is *an 
edible fleshy mass with a hard solid stone in its centre. 
It is of a red colour, about the size of a^cheny, and is a 
common article of diet amongst tSe natives both in the 
fresh and dried state. We saw several of these trees* 
in the deep glens traversed after descending from the 

12—2 
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high ground about Hazrah, but as they were not in 
flower they* could not the» be recognized. Although 
at Tangi the valley is so narrow, it is nevertheless covered 
with one mass of cultivation and villages. Many of the 
latter are built with great neatness and regularity, and 
•resemble miniature forts. . ' 

Beyond the Tangi defile the road passes over a series 
of ascents and descents, and conducts on to the high 
table-land of Ghazni, near the village of Shaikhabad, and 
there joins the liigh road between the cities of Kabul and 
Ghazni. Arrived on tins road — the first real road wo 
had met with since entering the Afghan tenitory — and 
turning our backs on Kabul, the Mission proceeded 
towards Ghazni, and after marching a few miles en- 
camped at Haidar Khail, a village notoiious for the 
audacity and skill of its robbers. 

Soon after wo reached the shelter of our tents a heavy 
thunder-storm with torrents of ram burst over our camp. 
Towards evening a strong aud bleak north wind set in, 
and dispersed the clouds, but the night air was cold and 
frosty. 

Owing to the unenviable notoriety of the villagers, and 
as a precautionary measure, double sentries were posted 
all round our camp. But, fortunately, either owing to 
their vigilance or the want of enterprise on the part of 
‘our neighbours, none of our party suficred any loss 
through their acquisitive propensities, or their disregard 
for the laws of meum et tmm, with which they are 
hbelled by the pubhe. 

'^April Itti . — Haidar Kliail to Swara: distance fifteen 
« miles. — Tents struck at five a.m., and allowed an hour to 
stand and dry, for, being wet with yesterday’s heavy rain, 
they were frozen sti^ tliis morning. This mai-ch was 
» a^gradual and easy ascent all the way by a good military 
road that traversed the brow of a long and regular 
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mountain ridge. On the east, or loft of the roM, the 
country slopes away in an ascent for about a couple 
of miles, and then rises abruptly in low hills or peaked 
eminences, towjirds the summits of which the furrows 
on. the surface were filled witli snow, whilst patches of 
the same emblem of whiter were scattered about on the* 
shady parts of the hills. Towards the west, or right of 
the road, the ground sloped rapidly away to a deeply 
situated valley, in which flows a small stream called 
Shanis. Beyond this again the land rises in lofty 
hill ranges, wliich stretch into tte Hazarah country, and 
there mingle with the sea of mountains composing that 
territory. In the nearest of these hill ranges there is 
said to be a lead mine at a place called Nekpai KolJ ; 
and antimony in the metallic state is also said to exist 
in the same neighbourhood. 

During this morning’s march the air jtvas intensely 
cold, and by the time we reached our camping-ground, 
though it was ten o’clock, our hands and feet were quite 
benumbed. The whole country wore a bleak and deso- 
late aspect, as if empty and deserted. This was owing 
to the season and the elevation of the country, 
which is somewhere between eight and nine thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 4 months later in 
the year the entire aspect of the country becomes 
changed, and contrasts remarkably with the present 
dreary* wmtiy look of all around. * In the summer the 
country on the east, now an apparent stony waste, 
becomes covered with grass and a multitude of herbs, 
that afford pasture to immense flocks of goat's, and shdbp, 
and herds of cattle and camels. In like manner the 
country on the west, which at this time is mapped out 
into bare fields of plouglied land and dotted with forlorn- 
looking villages, presents an unbroken surface of com-* 
fields and fruit-gardens, irrigated by numerous artificial 
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streanls that are brought down from the high land above. 
The product of grain here is*so abundant that this region 
is reckoned the principal granary of Kabul. The artifi- 
cial streams alluded to are called “ Karaiz.” They arc 
very numerous here, and cross the high-road at short 

• intervals in their course to the fieids they irrigate. 

At Haidar Khail wo saw several jerboas, and tried hard 
to catch some of them with tire aid of dogs, but they 
prbved much too nimble for us and our helps, although 
only lately awake fi’om their long winter sleep. These 
little animals, called “ niush i do pa,” or “ the two-footed 
mouse,” in the colloij[uial Persian, are about the size and 
colour of a rat, have short fore-paws, long hind legs, 
and a long tail with a tuft of hair at its tip. They pro- 
gress by jumps with extreme rapidity when frightened. 
They are very abundant in this region, and prove most 
destructive to the crops, on the roots of wliich they sub- 
sist. In the autumn they retire to their holes in the 
earth and pass the winter in a state of profoimd tor^ndity, 
a phenomenon the natives cannot understand ; and con- 
sequently they regard the animal with superstitious awe 
and veneration*. 

At Swara the country wore the same dreary and deso- 
late aspect as that around Haidar Khail ; and though an 
extensive surface had been passed over by the plough, 
not a sign of the spring crops was to be seen. A few 
crocuses, tulips and Blue flags, and other species of the 
lily tribe, were scattered about on the gravelly soil around 
our camp, and tlieir beautiful fresh flowers indicated the 
approach of spring. But there were still, however, many 
snow patches and drifts on the high ground overlooking 
our position, and we were informed that the site of our 
camp, had only part^ with its ^winter mantle some ten 

• days or a fortnight previous to our arrival. 

At this place many of our escort fed their horses on 
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dry fodder, called “komal." It was composed of a 
variety of maqoram and an «mbellifcrous plant, probably 
a variety of prangos. Both these plants abound on the 
neighbouring heights, and are collected and stored by 
tliQ villagers as winter food for their cattle. On the 
return of flie Mission by this route a couple of months, 
later in the season^ both of these plants were in full 
flower and very abnndant, the maqoram, indeed, so much* 
so as to give the hills a distinctly red colour. Besides 
these, the absinth and wild rue were very plentiful all 
over this region. * 

April Sth . — Swara to Ghazni : distance twenty-two 
miles. — ^For the first five or six miles the country rises by 
a gradual ascent, and is of similar character to that tra- 
versed in yesterday’s march. Beyond this the road 
descends through the narrow gorge of Sher-dahan, at 
the entrance to which is built a substantial guard-tower, 
and conducts to a level plateau of consitlerable extent 
enclosed by hills. The road crosses the centre, and then 
by an abrupt descent conducts over a second though less 
extensive plateau, which stretches away to Ghazni. 

The Shor-dahan, or “ Lion’s-mouth ” gorge, at its 
entrance ^om th^ north, is about nine thousand feet 
above the sea level, and extends southwards for about a 
mile and a half by a somewhat rapid descent between 
low, rocky ’ridges of hill, wliich in most parts of its 
courseware hardly more than foit^ or fifty yards apart. 
During the winter montlis this pass is entirely blocked up 
with snow, and the communication between Ghazni and 
Kabul is impossible except to foot-passengbrs, who «can 
effect the journey by traversing the crest of one or ofher 
of its bounding ridges ; but even this is a very difficult 
task, and is at all times attended with much hazard. 
This site is the highest ground on the route between- 
Kabul and Kandahar, and from it the country slopes 
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down 4o each of those cities. It may be taken, with the 
range of hills proceeding east and west from it, as the 
watershed line between the coimtries of Kabul and 
lOiorass^. 

Beyond the Sher-dahun pass we traversed the plateaux 
• already mentioned, and passing Alose under Ihe fortress 
of Ghazni, encamped on a sandy and gravelly flat about 
three miles to its south-west. Shortly before we reached 
Ghazni we passed close by the garden of the tomb of 
Sultan Malimud (Boza i Sultan Mahmud), in which 
in former days stood the celebrated mausoleum of the 
renowned founder of Ghazni and its race of kings. This 
tomb, which has always been held in the greatest vene- 
ration by the people, and was at one time regarded as a 
sacred sanctuary for criminals, was desecrated by the 
British before their final departure from the country in 
1843 ; and its celebrated gates of sandal-wood were 
deported into Hindustan as a trophy of vengeance. It 
is now, like everything else connected with Ghazni, a 
wretched and forlorn-looking place ; the site of the tomb 
itself is marked by a heap of rubbish and the dehiis of 
walls, from tlie midst of which rise a few decaying and 
crumbling domes of unbaked bricks ; whilst the garden, 
which is well stocked with fruit-trees, is tended by a 
few naked and mud-besmeared “fakirs,” or religious 
‘devotees, who, on the produce of its friiit and the 
earnings of their rdligious avocations, manage to eke 
out a scanty subsistence, with which they are content to 
grovel in filth and wretchedness for the sake of the 
deference and superstitious homage they exact from their 
felibw-countrymen. 

Beyond the Boza i Sultan Mahmud (around which is 
clustered a multitude' of other tombs and sacred shrines 
eff greater or less note) and the fortress, are the cele- 
brated “ Minars of Ghazni.” These are two lofty towers 
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of red brick, about three hundred yards distant from each 
other, and are said to mark the hmits of the public 
audience hall of the Sultan Mahmod. One of them 
(that nearest the city) appears to be of older date, better 
material, and finer workmanship, than the other. Both 
arc built of small flat ‘red bricks (which have stood the 
wear and tear of centuries with wonderfully slight dete- 
rioration), and are covered towards their basements 
with ancient Arabic inscriptions, the letters of which'are 
formed by a clever disposition of the bricks used in the 
•building. The best proof of tile excellence of the Avork- 
manship and material of these minors, is in the fact of 
their good state of preservation after braving the vicissi- 
tudes of many centuries, and withstanding uninjured 
the shocks of the earthquakes, which are said to bo of 
frequent occuiTcnce in this country. Besides, the minor 
farthest from the city is* pierced near its upper tier by 
a large round hole, said to have been made by a cannon- 
shot during the Chagattai Tartar wars— a shock sufficient 
to have brought down the superstructure had not the 
workmanship been of the very best kind. 

The country in the environs of Ghazni is covered with 
orchards and cornfields, in the midst of Avhich are scat- 
tered many villages. The fortress ^itself, which has been 
rebuilt on the foundations of the original ramparts, which 
were blown’ up and destroyed by the British army under 
Lord *l(eane in 1842, is a strofig-looking place, and 
contains about three thousand five hundred houses. At 
the north angle of the fortress rises a high and com- 
mandingly situated citadel. This and the walls o# the 
fortress, since their repair, are said to differ little lrom« 
the Ghazni of former days and previous to the occupation 
of the country by the *British. The whole place, how- 
ever, in its tout ensemble, wears a faded and desolate look, 
and it is acknowledged that its prosperity and glory have 
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steadily declined since the days of Ahmad Shah Abdal ; 
and now it is comparatively tan insignificant place for a 
city and fortress of its proportions. Even its inhabitants 
have a look of wretchedness and poverty, and are remark- 
able only for their ignorance and superstition. They 
appeared to suffer greatly from fdvers both of’ the inter- 
mittent and remittent forms. The ‘latter are generally 
attended with hepatic disease and jaundice, and very 
often prove fatal. Ophthalmia and bowel complaints 
also are of frequent occurrence here, as well as another 
class of disease (which -vfas met with in its most hideous 
forms) owing its ongin to the degraded vices of the 
people. 

There arc no manufactures carried on at Ghazni, 
except that of the “postin,” or sheepskin coat. The 
chief trade of the place is in com and fruits, and madder, 
all of which are largely produced in the district. Sheep’s- 
wool and cam^’s-hair cloth are brought into the market 
here from the adjoining Hazfirah country. The former, 
together with that produced in the Ghazni district, finds 
its way via the Bolau pass to Karachi, and thence to 
England, whence it is again returned in part in the 
shape of broadcloths. The latter are distribut(id aU over 
the country, and also in the neighbouring provinces of 
the Punjab. 

’ Ghazni is celebrated for the excellence ol its apples 
and melons, both of "which are supplied to tfie*Kabul 
market in great quantities, together with apricots and 
com. The madder grown here is almost all exported 
to ttie Punjffb and Hindustan by both the Bolan and 
Kliaibar routes. Tobacco and cotton are grown only for 
home consumption. So is the castor-oil plant on account 
of the oil yielded by Its seeds, which is very generally 
used for domestic and, in a measure, even for culinary 
pm-poses. 
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The population of Ghazni is a very mixed community, 
and contains a large proportion of the Hftziirah race, 
more, in fact, than are to be found gathered together 
in any other part of the country. There are, besides, 
Afghans of various tribes, both Durrani and Bardurruni, 
Tiijiks and Kazzilbashfcs, and though last named, by no. 
means the least important or influential, are the Hindus — 
a thriving, or the only tluiving, community, who mono- 
polize the whole trade and money business of the district. 
But the trade of Ghazni is not nearly as great as it 
might bej and this is attributable to various circum- 
stances, of "which the principal are a want of liberal 
encouragement on the part of the rulers of the country, 
and the unfavourable situation of the city and its severe 
climate, owing to which last it is cut ofl" from communi- 
cation with the adjoining districts for several months of 
the year. The winter af Ghazni is described as a very 
rigorous season, and snow is said to fall so heavily as to 
prevent people from moving out of their houses for weeks 
together. It is reported that on more than one occasion 
the entire city has been buried and almost destroyed by 
excessive falls of snow. Even at the date of our arrival 
at Ghazni, the wgathcr was cold and stormy, and the 
fruit-trees had only lately shown signs of returning life 
and activity. The com crops, wliich are sown in the 
autumn months previous to the setting in of winter, were 
hardly six inches high, and the fruit-trees had still many 
unblossomcd buds on their branches. 

At Ghazni our party halted a day, in order to rest the 
animals. On the day after our arrival, a* tremendbus 
dust-storm, followed by thunder and rain, passed over 
our camp. The sky had been lowering and cloudy all 
day, and a high south-west wind was blowing with in- 
creasing force, till in the afternoon, somewhat suddenly, 
the atmosphere became darkened, and a loud sound of 
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rushing air indicated the near approach of a heavy 
storm. During this short* interval the air felt as if 
rarified and insufficient for respiration, and both men and 
animals appeared disturbed and excited by instinctive 
efforts to escape the approacliing tempest. At the first 
• sign of the coming storm, most of our escort hastily 
struck their tents, and piling them over their bedding, 
&c., seated themselves on tlie heap, and with toban- 
enveloped heads and faces quietly awaited the (to them) 
well-known advancing dust-storm. During aU this bustle 
and haste, wliich only oc'cupied a few minutes, the horses 
neighed and pawed the earth with impatience, and, 
sniffing the now close at hand storm, snorted and 
screamed with fear. In a moment more it was upon us. 
The tents still left standing were blown down, whilst 
many of the horses, kicking themselves loose from their 
head and heel ropes, went rushing wildly through camp, 
biting and kicking each other in vicious passion, and 
adding still greater confusion to that already produced by 
the tumult of the elements. During all this a gloomy 
darkness overwhelmed the whole camp, and a fierce wind, 
carrying clouds of fine dust and sand along with it, 
impelled them with such force as to l^e quite Jilinding to 
the eyes and painful to the exposed portions of the body, 
whilst withal an indescribable confusion and Babel of 
Voices prevailed. Men shouting at each other, horses 
screaming and fightidg, shreds of tent-cloth of |lortions 
of horse-clothing blowing about in every direction, and 
above aU, the howling of the storm, formed an indescribable 
scene of disorder and discomfort, which lasted for some 
ten minutes or more, and then gradually subsided, 
being followed by a temporary lull and a clearing of the 
atmosphere, after whfch a cold ^nd ushered in the rain 
tlwit closed the storm, and laid the dust raised by it. 
During this interval, and before the rain reached us, the 
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whole camp was as busy as a colony of ants ; one-half of 
them were occupied in re-piiching their tents, whilst the 
rest were engaged in capturing and picketing the loose 
horses ; and this done, each individual set to work to rid 
himself of the dust with which he had become begrimed. 
The sensations produced by the dust-storm, while they . 
last, are very trying and disagreeable. I noticed a^ 
peculiar oppression on the chest and sense of suffocation, 
as if the air inspired were not of sufficient quantity Mr 
density to fill the lungs. After these sensations had con- 
tinued for a minute or two, a ffiehng of heat about the 
head, and a dryness of the air-passages, succeeded. These 
were, perhaps, simply owing to the quantities of fine dust 
with which the nostrils, mouth, and eyes were filled. 
But besides this, there was, I believe, some peculiar 
meteoric change in the atmosphere, which also had a 
share in producing thes^ symptoms. The succeeding 
rain had a most delightful effect, and at once revived the 
feelings of faintness, and dispelled the uncomfortable 
symptoms above described. 

April 10th . — Ghazni to Yarghatti : distance, eighteen 
miles. — Tents were down at 6.30 a.m.,’ and marching 
shortly after, we arrived at our new camping-ground at 
about eleven o’clogk. The morning air was extremely 
cold, and kept us shivering till the sun was well risen above 
the horizon. * Our route lay across an apparently barreif 
and saltd^ country, by a good miliCbry road, which at a 
distance of some eight miles or so skirted the hilly tract 
at the base of the Gal Koh mountains. This range, 
which forms the south-eastern portion of fhe Hazafali 
country, was entirely snow-bound in its higher and more 
distant ridges, whilst the lower ones wer^ scantily clothed 
with forests, amongst wfiich pines •could not be distin- 
guished at our distance. In the spring and summer 
months these hills are said to abound in a vast variety of 
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flowering plants, and from this circumstance derive their 
name of Gdl Koh, or “ Flower Mountain.” They arc 
annually visited by numbers of reUgious vagrants and 
devotees, who, in the recesses of its wooded glens and 
defiles, vainly search for the huta i himia, or “ philoso- 
•pher’s stone.” I may here note that the terms hula i 
himia literally mean “ the plant of chemistry; ” but they 
are used figuratively to denote the source from which an 
uifiimited supply of gold may be obtained. It is a very 
current behef among the Afghans that their hills contahi 
a plant into the composition of which metallic gold 
largely enters ; and in support of this idea they ahvays 
quote the fact of the sheep grazing in certain districts 
having their teeth covered with a bright yellow incrusta- 
tion, supposed to be derived from tliis unknown gold- 
tainted plant. Be the truth of this as it may, it appears 
certain that gold has never yet' been found in these hills, 
thoiigh sulphate of copper is in great quantity, especially 
in the hill par eoccellence named Gal Koh, whence it is 
carried by the Jrighorl tribe of the Hazilrah people who 
inhabit this region to Ghazni, together with sulphur and 
metallic antimony, which are brought from farther in the 
interior of these higlilands. , , 

The prospect aroimd Yarghatti is very duU and dreary. 
The country is singularly bare of timber trees, and even 
of brushwood, and tliis, combined with the* stormy and 
cloudy aspect of the heavens, imparted a cold £m3 cheer- 
less appearance to the place. Throughout the day a cold 
and high west wind prevailed, and towards evening a 
succession of thunder-storms burst over the hills to the 
north of our position, and the continued and repeated 
rolls of distant thunder, with the vivid flashes of 
lightning, indicated that they were of some severity. 

-The crops in the country traversed in this day's march, 
though the country abounds in Karaiz streams, are very 
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backward, and in most parts had not yot shot above the 
surface. 

These Kfiraiz streams are very common here, and arf\ 
said to bo the principal source of irrigation throughout 
the plain country extending from Ghazni to Kandahar, 
and onwards into the Ctentro of Persia. They are truly, 
the life of largo tracts in the wcsteni parts of Afghanistan, 
which have no rivers or other natural streams of their 
own, and which, without the Karaiz, would bo mere imiu- 
habitable and desert wastes. And tliis is actually illus- 
trated in many localities where the Kfiraiz streams, from 
some cause or other, have become exhausted. In such 
cases the lands and villages once supplied by them become 
deserted (the people seeking new abodes in some more 
favourable spot) , and soon fall into decay, and merge in 
the desert from which they were originally rescued. 

The Kfiraiz is a suhtferranean aqueduct, connecting 
several wcUs, and conducting their united waters in one 
stream to the surface of the earth at a lower level. The 
object of this arrangement is to obviate the loss by 
evaporation, wliicli, were the stream to flow for any 
distance over the open surface, would bo 'so great that it 
would be mostly dissipated before it reached the fields it 
was to supply with water. The ^Karaiz is thus con- 
structed : — On the slope of some neighbouring hill, or on 
other rising ^ound, where it is supposed there are under- 
ground^]prings, a largo shaft or well is sunk tiU it opens 
on one of these springs. If a sufficiency of water is 
indicated, the construction of a Karaiz for its conveyance 
to the desired spot is determined on, and *the worl? is 
commenced on the site whore it is intended that the 
water shall issue on the surface. At this spot a shaft of 
three or four feet in deplh is sunk ;* and at regular inter- 
vals of twenty, thirty, or more paces from this, in tlie 
direction of the hill or other site, where, by the sinking 
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of the >5181 shaft, it has been previously ascertained that 
water will be obtained, a series of similar shafts or wells 
is sunk, and they arc all connected together by tunnels 
bored from the bottom of one shaft to the base of the 
one next above it, and so on, up to the shaft first sunk 
over the spring from wliicli the -water is to ’be drawn 
away. The depth of the shafts gradually increases with 
their distance from the one near the spot at which the 
stream is to issue on the surface, and in proportion to 
the slope of the ground and the number of the shafts. 
The length of the Karaiz depends on the supply of water 
obtained, and the diiitance of the springs from the site 
selected for habitation or cultivation. From the shaft 
sunk near the land to be irrigated the water is conducted 
into the fields through a tunnel which, commencing at 
the base of the shaft, opens on the surface by a small 
aperture at about twenty or thirty feet distance, and from 
this point the water flows onwards in a narrow and 
shallow stream along a superficial trench that winds 
through the fields. The position of the shafts is marked 
by circular heaps of earth excavated from them and col- 
lected on the surface around their openings, which are 
usually closed over by a roofing of b, earns an,d matting, 
covered with earth. These coverings are removed at 
intervals of a couple of years or more, according to cir- 
Oumstances, for the purpose of clearing out the shafts 
and tunnels (whieh ‘arc mere excavations orfhe soil, 
without the aid of bricks and mortar), which become 
coated with a more or less thick deposit of earthy matter 
freftn the streams flowing through them. In many 
instances these streams are highly impregnated vrith 
soluble earthy <md alkaline salts, and sometimes are 
so brackish, owing *to the large proportion of nitre 
held in solution, as to be almost unfit to drink. 
Borne of these streams hold in solution large quan- 
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titles of carbonate of lime, which is often seen depo- 
sited around the aperturea irom which they issue on 
the surface in the form of a firm crust of lime mixed 
with clay and other salts, derived from the soils the 
water passes over. Some Earaizha (plural of Kflraiz) 
afford a ccmstant stream of water for ages, whilst some, . 
on the other hand,, become exhausted ere they have 
yielded a return commensurate with the cost of their 
construction. The oldest Earaiz in Afghanistan is •at 
G-hazni, and is said to have been constructed by the 
Sultan Mahmtid Ghaznawi, whole name it bears. This 
Earaiz, which is said to be upwards of twenty miles in 
length, is now, therefore, nearly eight centuries old, and 
has for this long period watered the garden in which lies 
the tomb of its constructor, with the fields in its vicinity. 

These artificial sources of water supply are occasion- 
ally, though seldom, constructed at the expense of •the 
government of the day ; sometimes at the cost of some 
philanthropic noble of the land. Now, however, the 
one is of as uncommon occurrence as the other, the race 
of philanthropists being extinct in Afghanistan in these 
degenerate days. In most instances, they are constructed 
at the expense of the villagers, who, themselves and their 
posterity, are to profit by their use. In the first place 
the cost of construction is divided equally amongst the 
originators, or proportionally according to the eircum-» 
stances wf relative numbers and the labour contributed 
by each towards the execution of the work ; the use of 
the water is in like manner distributed in proportion to 
the share of each in the construction of the Earaiz. Hie 
usual method of dividing the water supply is to allot the 
entire stream for certain periods, generally of twelve hours 
each, to the respective partners iif the Earaiz. These 
again often divide the stream amongst their sub-partners, 
whose fields all adjoin each other, by passing it off in 

13 
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different channels (cut in a few moments by trenching 
the soil), into which the water is measured off in equal 
portions through holes, about an inch or an inch and a 
half square, cut in a hoard which is fixed in the water- 
course at the spot where it is to be subdivided. 

, The infringement of previously arranged stipulations 
for the division of the water is thfs constant source of 
disputes and misrmderstandings amongst the owners of 
the Kiiraiz. Yerj frequently these quarrels end in blood- 
shed and the estrangement of families, and even tribes, 
of whom the weaker party in the affray is often forced 
to leave the village and seek an abode elsewhere. 

I may here mention an incident in point, which occurred 
shortly after our arrival at Kandahar, in a village a few 
miles beyond the suburbs. The story, as current in the 
town, was to this effect : One of a party of six, who was 
to have had the sixth portion of the stream for his share 
during twelve hours, the most of the time chiefiy during 
the night, had reason to suspect that his neighbour had 
stopped the supply during the hours of darkness, by 
plugging with a lump of clay the hole through which 
the water passed. He taxed him accordingly with the 
unfair act, and was met with a denial and an abusive 
retort; words ran high, and presen|ly both parties, in 
the height of their passion, rushed to their houses for 
.their arms, with which it is the usual custom to settle 
disputes in this co?intry. In a moment ea..L of the 
belligerents was joined by his immediate friends and 
relatives, and a general melee ensued, in which some 
tec or twelve men were wounded, and three killed 
on the spot, and amongst them the originators of the 
fight. 

Krom Yarghatti, the Mission marched by three stages 
to Mflkkur, encamping at that place on the 13th April. 
The distance is about forty-two miles, and the road 
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skirts the whole way the hilly tract lying at thh base 
of the Gal Koh range of nkonntains. Thrcflighout this 
extent the country has much the same appearance as 
that traversed from Ghazni to Yarghatti. It may be 
described as an open and elevated table-land, with an 
undulating Surface that*declines gently towards the west. . 
The high-road acrossi this tract is traversed at intervals, 
of a few miles by Earaiz streams on their way to the 
fields and villages that dot the surface on either side. 
At this season the crops had hardly commenced to 
show themselves much above ground, and consequently 
the villages — ^which, by the way, are at much more distant 
intervals from each other than those in the habitable 
coimtiy lately traversed — appeared like cheerless and 
deserted habitations in the midst of a stony wildemess : 
for, owing to their distance from the high-road, we saw 
none of their inhabitants.* In some parts^ indeed, liiis 
was actually the case, and we passed three or four villages 
a little way off the road which were crumbling in ruins. 
These, we were told, had been abandoned some few years 
ago, owing to the drying up of their Karaiz streams. 
The principal crops raised in this district* are com and 
madder, and most of the villages are also surrounded by 
fruit-gardens, whicb^ owing to the backward state of the 
season, are stiU bare of foliage. The principal fruits are 
apples, pears, lapricots, almonds, and pomegranates. The * 
last, howWer, are not very abundant? 

At Mukkur the country wore a more cheerful and 
diversified aspect. Villages and cultivation were more 
abundant, the crops were well advanced, and the geneAI 
surface was covered with verdure, which afforded subsidl- 
ence to the fiocks of the nomad Ghilzais, <vhose encamp- 
ments of black tents we* could desSry in the distance, 
occupying the sheltered hollows on the surface of the 
ravine-cut tract skirting the base of the hills, which, 

13—2 
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near Mukkur, approach each other, and considerably 
curtail the ■vfidth of the plain; 

Our camp at Mukkur was pitched on a grassy meadow, 
between the village of that name and a high rock, that, 
rising up at a few hundred yards to the north, overlooked 
. it. At the base of this rock is a pool of water supplied 
by six or seven springs, which are said to bo the source 
of the river Tamak. On the borders of the pool is a 
thick clump of willow and ash trees, under the shade of 
which is a zlarat, or sacred shrine, dedicated to the 
memoiy of Shaikli Mohammad Rawani, a celebrated saint 
of this place, who died some centuries ago. At the 
summit of the rock, which overhangs the pool, is a 
rival shrine, winch commemorates the fame of one 
Khwajah Biland Sahib. It is said to be a favourite 
resort of the “ Jinns” and “Pajls,” who, the villagers 
gravely aver,^ meet in it for *a musical concert every 
Friday evening, the sound of their voices and “nagarah,” 
or drums, on these occasions, being heard throughout 
the night. This zlarat is surrounded by a cluster of 
khinjak- trees (a species of the pistacia), and the soughing 
of the wind through their branches is probably the origin 
of this superstitious belief, on account of which the shrine 
is untenanted, and, through fear of the Jinns and Paris, 
never visited at night. The pool at the base of the 
rock abounds in trout, which are held sabred, and are 
therefore unmolested. They are consequbutly very 
tame, and grow to a great size. Our Chief and his 
Assistant plied their rods for some horns in the afternoon, 
ahd Buccee*ded in hooking a great number in a stream 
bfeyond the sacred limits. Some were offered to our 
sipahis, but they, through fear of desecrating the shrine 
where they had bedn performihg their devotions a few 
_lmnrs before, declined accepting them, excusing them- 
selves on the plea that they were very “ garm,” or “hot 
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diet,” and hurtful to the digestive powers on the 
march. • 

During the night of our encampment here a tremendous 
thunder-storm hurst over our camp, and so thoroughly 
drenched our tents, as to necessitate a delay of three or 
four hours next morning te allow of their drying a little. • 
Such storms are dcs<Jrihed as of frequent occurrence liera 
— a piece of nows that relieved us from aU anxiety on the 
score of this tumult of the elements being quoted as* a 
mark of the hostility of the Jinps and Paris towards the 
infidels (Kafir), hy which complimentary term the natives 
styled us in conversation amongst themselves. 

April — Our tents having dried sufficiently to 

admit of being laden on the baggage ponies and mules, 
wore struck at about ten o’clock, and shortly after wo 
all moved forward in the usual order of march ; the tents 
and baggage preceding our party hy a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes. After travelling some twelve miles 
we found our camp pitched on the Karaiz i Arzheghi, 
near the village of Gholjan, at about one o’clock. At 
the different camping-places between Ghazni and this, 
our camp has always been pitched on one of these 
streams; and a decided difference in the qualities of 
their respective waters was notice^, especially by the 
troops of our escort, and they are generally excellent 
judges of the good or bad qualities of the water they* 
may ha^ to drink. They pronounced some as good, 
and others as hurtful and inducing colic. Individually 
we did not suffer from the use of these different kinds 
of water, though we noticed that in some places ^Le 
water we had to drink was more or less brackish, or had 
an insipid mawkish tast^ conditions wlifth warned us to 
content ourselves with the smallest possible quantity of 
it, after previous boiling. The water of the Arzbeghi 
Karaiz was not bad, but it was devoid of the fresh taste 
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of pure water, and had instead a slightly insipid flavour, 
as if it held in solution a smSJl quantity of nitre. 

The road from Mukkur to Gholjan, which led through 
a hill-bound and grassy tract, was not nearly as heavy 
as was to be expected from the abundant rain that fell 
■ last night, and this was owing to the gravelly nature of 
fhe soil, the rapid decline of the "country towards the 
west, and to the number of ravines that intersected it 
add conveyed away the drainage from the adjacent hills 
to the river Tamak. 

On this march we passed a large Kafila, or .caravan of 
camels, a few of which only were laden, and these with 
bags of pomegranate rinds. They were returning to 
Ghazni from Kandahar, to which place they had con- 
veyed supplies of com from the former city. The 
“Kafila-bashi,” or leader of the caravan, gave us most 
melancholy accounts of the sufl'ering at Kandahar through 
the famine, which had visited the district some six weeks 
since, and W"as now at its height. He also told us that 
the people were in a very excited state, expecting an 
advance of the Persian army upon the city from the west, 
and a British' army from the east. The news of our 
approach towards Kandahar had long preceded us, and, 
owing to the greatly exaggerated accounts of our numbers, 
had frightened the grain-dealers into hiding their stores 
‘of grain, so as to meet the calls they shortly expected 
for the British arm/, to the great injury of the already 
starving population. The small guard of cavalry and 
infantry of the Guide Corps, hardly numbering fifty men, 
h^ been magnified into whole regiments of cavahy and 
bngades of infantry by the reports of travellers who had 
passed us on the line of march. These exaggerated state- 
ments will, perhaps, in a measure, account for the Hnifl.U 
"number of peasantry we met at our difierent encampments, 
they probably having removed their families, &c. to a 
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distance from the high-road tlxrough dread of bein^ taxed 
with supplies for the army ttiey were led to expect would 
eat them out of house and home. 

The country around Gholjan is an open plateau, 
skirted by low hills. There is a good deal of cultivation 
over its surface ; but the ground near the hiUs is waste* 
land, and, at this season, was beautifully chequered with 
the varied hues of tulips, orchids, and blue flags, in full 
flower. On the summit of one of the conical hills,* a 
few hundred yards south of our camp, are a couple of 
stone pill{u:s, which are said to mark the site of a 
pyramid of Ghilzai skulls deposited here by Nadir Shah, 
after his defeat and slaughter of that tribe towards the 
close of the flrst half of the eighteenth century, when he 
entered on the conquest of Afghanistan. 

April Ibth , — Gholjan to Momin Kila : distance, four- 
teen miles. — Tents strucls at daylight, anij the Mission 
on its onward march soon after. The morning air was 
cold and frosty, and a cloudy sky overhead threatened 
rain, which actually commenced falling ere we reached 
the shelter of our camp, and, afterwards, continued a 
steady downpour throughout the greater part of the day. 
Towards owning a Jiigh and keen west wind set in, and, 
dispersing the clouds, revealed the hills around, covered 
with a tbin layer of snow. Our road on this march led 
over a wilderness of undulating character, and traversed* 
with ravmes at about four or five miles’ distance from the 
right bank of the river Tamak, along the course of which 
are many villages and much cultivation. This desert 
tract extends for some ten or twelve miles, till it riSes 
into the hills that form the north boundary of the valfey 
of the Tamak. It is more or less covered with a brush- 
wood of tamarisk-bushes, wormwood, wild rue, several 
varieties of astragalus and other leguminous plants, 
which are called “ karkanna ” by the natives, because 
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they afe thorny. In the hollows on the surface were 
scattered, in detached clusters, the small black tents 
of the Ghilzais, whose immense flocks of goats and 
sheep swarmed over the plateau. The sheep wore all of 
the fat-tailed variety, and, strange to say, with very fiew 
•exceptions, all of the same rufus-coloured wool. Near 
some of these flocks wo saw herds of ravine deer grazing 
unconcernedly, as if they viewed the sheep and goats as 
le^timate sharers with themselves in the produce of the 
wilderness. We were told that these deer not unfre- 
quently got mixed up with the flocks of goats s^nd sheep, 
with whom they share the pasture on these barren wastes, 
and when penned with them for the night are easily 
captured by the shepherds, who lose no time in making 
venison of them. On this march we met another large 
Kafila of unladen camels returning from Kandahar to 
Gh&zni, havipg conveyed corn from the latter to the 
former place. Most of these camels were magnificent 
specimens of their genus, and had a far superior look 
to the bony and ungainly-looking brutes met with La 
Hindustan. They were said to be of Turkistani breed, 
and to have come originally from Balkh ; but they were 
different from the regular Bactriaa camel,, inasmuch 
as they only had ono^ hump, and were^ properly speaking, 
a variety of the dromedary. They were very handsome 
knimals, and had massive shoulders and broad chests 
covered with thick, *curly, shaggy hair ; the ^’ead was 
well shaped and neatly set on the neck ; and the round 
black eyes, from their size, prominence, and brightness, 
gaVe their owners a look of great docility and sagacity. 
Tfieir gait was free and easy, and they stepped slowly 
along, with an Rir of confidence and importance, and as 
if fully aware of their wonderJul strength and powers 
tif endurance. 

At Momin Kila we were met by Mirza Khindad Khan, 
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tho private secretary of Sardar Fattali Mohammad Khan, 
the governor of Kilati GWiilzai. He had been sent 
forward by the Sardar to meet us and welcome us into 
the district under his master’s rule. He was accom- 
panied by a small guard of infantry soldiers of the regi- 
ment belonging to Fatfah Mohammad Khan, and brought- 
us a present from thn Sardar, consisting of a fatted calf, 
a loaf of white sugar, wrapped in blue paper, and marked 
“ Boston, U. S.,” and three sperm candles of odd sizes. 
Mirza Khindud Khan is a jovial old man of about fifty- 
five year^ of age, quite grey and toothless. Neverthe- 
less, he had a sharp and clear intellect, and was con- 
stantly chuckling at his own jokes and witticisms, whilst 
every minute or so he replenished his capacious nostrils 
with a fresh pinch of snuff — a habit in which, by the 
way, most Afghans brought up in the cities indulge to 
excess. He knew a good deal of the Bifitish through 
a long residence at Ludianah, and was, in consequence, 
quite at homo with us in a few minutes. Throughout 
his visit to us he was in a most cheerful mood, and, 
before leaving, told us he had just been married to his 
fourth wife, a young girl of twelve years of ago, and 
took tho opportunity to ask me to favour binn with some 
medicine that would make him q young man again. 
I may hero note that I was subsequently tormented by 
such requests, not only by those advanced in age, but 
also by"a great number still in the prime of youth or 
manhood. 

April 16 th . — From Momin Kila, the Mission reached 
Kilati Ghilzai by three marches, and there halted a ^ay 
to rest the animals ; distance, about forty-five miles. 
For the first march, as^far as Taz^ oui^road was along 
the right bank of the river Tamak, which, in this part 
of its course, is a noisy and muddy stream, about fifty 
or sixty feet wide, with banks one-third that height. At 
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short filtervals along the course of the stream weirs 
had been thrown across, aifd the waters above them 
were led off into the adjacent fields by cuttings in the 
banks. 

Beyond Tazi, up to Kilati Ghilzai, the road left the 
•river, and lay across a bleak and*barren wild*emess, the 
surface of which was midulating, and traversed in all 
directions by numerous ravines, whilst the general cha- 
racter of the country was much the same as that between 
Ghazni and Mtikkur. 

During our early morning marches across ijiis desert 
tract, a bitterly cold west wind blew straight against us, 
and continued with considerable force till the sun had 
attained to some height above the horizon. This wind, 
we were told, usually jjrevails at sunrise, and for an hour 
or two after, all over this region during the spring and 
sunlmer monies. But during* the autumn and winter 
it blows with equal violence from the east or opposite 
quarter, and often drives before it considerable drifts of 
snow far beyond Kilati Ghilzai, on to the plain of 
Kandahar. The former,' as experienced by us, was 
certainly a most trying wind ; for, apart from its frigidity, 
it carried along -with it particles of* sand and gravel, 
which it impelled with painful force against the face and 
exposed portions of the body, and proved especially dis- 
tressing to eyes unaccustomed to be smothered with 
dust. 

Between Sar-i-asp and Kilati Ghilzai, our party struck 
off the high road, and, accompanied only by a few horse- 
meh, rode some miles across the country with the Chiefs 
English-bred greyhounds to give them a run after some 
ravine deer whicAi we had espied in the distance. After 
moving on a little olf the road, we entered on a ridgy 
country, the surface of which was covered with sharp 
stones and loose gravel. Here and . there it supported 
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small patches of brushwood, in which were nunibers of 
tortoise and lizards, and from which we started several 
hares and foxes. But as we were intent on the yet 
distant deer, these latter were allowed to escape unmo- 
lested. 

In the hollows between the ridges we passed several 
“kochi,” or nomad encampments, in which we found 
only women, who were occupied in their usual domestic 
duties, either making cheese and “krilt,” or weaihig 
the coarse goats’ or camels’ hair cloth, of which their 
black teijts are composed. A httle distance beyond 
these, reaching the crest of an undulation of the surface, 
we suddenly came on a herd of some ten or twelve 
gazelles, or ravine deer, at which the greyhounds were 
slipped in a twinkle. At the first rush, a couple of hinds 
became separated from the rest of the herd, and gave us 
an exciting run for some ten minutes oi; so, and then 
clearly distanced the dogs and escaped the death that 
threatened them. Both the dogs ran bravely, but at 
the same time suffered greatly from the race over such 
dangerous ground. One of “ Snowball’s ” heels was 
deeply gashed by a sharp stone, and “ Fly’s ” pads were 
one mass I of abra^ons, from the rough nature of the 
surface. Our escoirt were astonished at the pace we rode, 
and for the time being thought us demented. In the 
height of t*he chase we certainly did give them the 
go-by, and on pulling up our almost breathless steeds, 
found our protectors at least half a mile in our rear. 

After this fruitless chevy, we joined our escort, and 
made for the high-road, which was only four or five nules 
distant. On entering it, we met a family travelling from • 
Kandahar towards Ghazni. The jarty^sonsisted of the 
paterfamilias, his two wives, four or five children, and 
a couple of servants. Of the last named, both were armed 
and mounted on horseback. One of them, with shield 
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and fiWord, led the advance ; whilst the other, similarly 
protected, ’brought up the 'rear of the party. The 
paterfamilias and family were conveyed on two camels, 
whilst three or four more were laden with their household 
goods, &o. The women and smaller children were aU on 
•one camel, which carried a large litter on each side of 
its pack-saddle. These litters are called “ khajawah ” 
in the colloquial ; they can comfortably accommodate 
tw6 grown-up people, and are covered with an awning 
of coarse cotton cloth, as a protection from the vulgar 
gaze, as well as to secure privacy and shelter the inmates 
from the sim and rain. For the first of these it answers 
effectually ; but as regards the sun and rain, it is totally 
useless. 

On approaching Kilati Ghilzai, about three miles from 
the fort we were met by a party of horsemen, headed 
by Ihe Shtdighassi Mir Akbar Ehan and the Nazir 
Bahadur Khan, both of them officials attached to the 
court of the heir-apparent, Sardar Gholam Haidar Klian. 
They had been sent forward from Kandahar by the 
heir-apparent to arrange for our supplies, &c. between 
Kilati Ghilzai and Kandahar. The master of the cere- 
monies, Mir Akbar Khan, on our approach, dismounted 
and saluted us with a perfect volley of polite and 
congratulatory phrases in most high-flown Persian, and 
during the march from the spot he met us to the 
fort, made most parficular and pressing inquines after 
the state of our health individually, at least fifty times. 
In fact, it appeared to be his special duty to make 
himself acquainted with the state of the health of 
eacli of us *, and as to this he certainly lost no oppor- 
tunity, for imtil we lost sight of him at the fort his 
whole conversation was a string of queries : “ Shuma 
jor hasted ? ” “ Ahwal ba khair ast ? ” “ Khush 

amadid,” &c. &c. 'Which is to say, “ Are you weH?” 
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“ Are your affairs all right ?” “ You are welcoms,” &c. 

&c. Apart from all this, the ShahghilsBi iA?as a man of 
polished manners, according to the Afghan standard, but 
was by far too pressing and cringing for European 
taste. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Governor of Kilati Ghilzai — An Afghan Welcome — A slovenly 
Regiment — Officers’ Uniform — ^Afghan Band — Our reception at the 
Governor’s House — Famine in Kandahar — General Faramurz Khan 
— ^Afghan cuisine a credit to the Ladies of the Haram — ^Extraor- 
dinary Disease — Mohammad ’Umr Khan — Curious Conveyance — 
We resume our March — A superior Escort — Inquiries about London 
— Disbelief in the Electric Telegraph — Singular appearance of the 
Villages — Prevalence of Ophthalmia — Country beyond Jaldak — 
Despatches from Peshawar and Conclusion of the Persian War — 
“ Arrow- flight ” Pillar — Ruins of an unknown City — Advance to 
Khail-i-Akhur — Accession of Fever and Ague — Probable Cause — 
The River Tarnak — Road from Khail-i-Akhun — ^Plain of Kandahar 
— Deserted Melon-grounds — March to Kandahar — Reception at the 
Kabul Gate — Residence of the Heir- Apparent — Salute of tattered 
Soldiers — “God save the Queen” — The Audience Hall — The Heir 
Apparent — PanegjTic on the British — Our Quarters — Curious Coin- 
cidence — Presents — Romantic Story of a Wandering German — His 
unknown fate — Intelligence Agency — Famine and Pestilence in 
Kandahar — Filthy state of the City — ^Drehdfql Sufferings — Cause 
of the Famine — DifficrJty of procuring Forage — ^Exorbitant Price of 
Grain — A Conspiracy, and Punishment of the Author — Ruins 
of the “Old City” of Kandahar — Inscriptions — Alexander the 
Great — Origin of the ‘New City — General Nott’s Cantonments — 
“ Charitable Dispensary ” — A Spy — Charity not an Afghan Virtue — 
Attendance at the Dispensary — Brutal Treatment of Applicants 
— A Remonstrance against Afghan Extortion — Admonition heavier 
^as it descends — Interruption of News from India — A pompous 
"Physician — Doctors disagree — Incongruous Medical Stores — A 
Surgical Operation — Proclamation of the Shah of Persia — The 
Sardar’s Promises — ^h![ilitary Inspectiion — ^Arrival of News — Fate of 
a Blasphemer — ^Falso Report — The Heir- Apparent and his Cure for 
.^ Rheumatism — Review of Infantiy Regiments — British Prestige — 
Soldier Ruffians — Dastardly Affi-ay — Mohammadan Lent — ^Illness of 
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the-Hoir Apparent — Panic at Court — ^Discomfiture of the Hakims — 

Their continued Eesistance — Beoovery of the Sardar^A^han Books 

— News from India — The Miftiny — A Weaiy Time — Scenes of 

Wretchedness. 

On arrival at Kilati Ghilzai we wore met at the foot of 
the rock on which ttie fort is built by the Sardar. 
Fattah Mohammad Khan, the governor of the place, ^ 
a well-made and handsome young man of perhaps 
twenty-eight years of age, and strongly-marked Afghan 
features. He was mounted on a very handsome and 
spirited little chestnut Arab, dhd was neatly, though 
richly, attfred in the Afghan costume proper to his rank, 
viz. a capacious chogha of yellowish-brown broadcloth, 
loose trousers of white calico, and a turban formed of a 
dark-patterned Kashmir shawl, of rich material, wound 
round the head. The loose folds of the chogha were 
gathered round the waist fey a handsome Kashmir sharwl, 
between the rolls of which was stuck a*very plainly- 
ornamented churah, or Afghan knife. Besides this, he 
wore a sword, slung at the side by a plain leather 
shoulder-belt. On meeting, we all dismounted simul- 
taneously, and shaking hands went through the ordinary 
etiquette on such occasions. Having set our minds at 
rest as to each .^^er’s health and welfare by pressing 
and repeated inquiries, we again mounted our horses, 
and, at the Sardar’s invitation, proceeded to his quarters* 
in the fort until our tents were pitched, &c. 

The Sardar and our Chief led the way, and the rest of 
our party, in twos and threes, followed them. At the 
foot of the Kilati Ghilzai rock, a couple of^companiies 
of an Afghan regular regiment were paraded for ohr 
reception, and they presented arms as we^passed in front 
of their line, whilst fomr ^r five smifll guns drawn up on 
the plain a little distance off, boomed out a salute of 
twenty-one guns. These two companies of infantry 
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seemed to belong to different regiments ; for the uniform 
of one of them consisted of blue jackets, black trousers, 
and white forage-caps, with cross-belts which were ori- 
ginally of the same colour, though now, from long use 
and want of care, they had a dirty whitey-brown look ; 
. whilst the men of tho other company were attired in red 
jackets, white trousers, and the old-fashioned shakos and 
cross-belts, that had evidently long ago seen their best 
days. Notwithstanding this difference in their uniforms, 
these two companies formed part of Sardar Fattah 
Mohammad Khan's regiment. In the foi-t, we met 
another company o* this regiment; they were clothed 
in a uniform of drab-coloured cloth throughout. The 
appearance of these men in old cast-off British uniforms 
was very slovenly, as may well be imagined. The men, 
too, looked very uncomfortable in their ill-fitting clothes. 
Thoir trousers especially attracted our attention. The 
cut of those seemed to bo regulated on principles of the 
strictest economy, for they were, in each instance, some 
four or five inches too short, and were secured below the 
foot by long and conspicuous straps of white cloth, to 
prevent their being drawn too high up the leg. 

Attached to this party were four officers, who stopped 
to the front and saluted with their swords, at the same 
time that the men* presented arms. They seemed to 
' have no particular uniform, as each was* dressed in a 
costume differing from that worn by the other, and 
apparently of unique patterns, regulated by the individual 
tastes and ideas of what a military dress should be. One 
officer wore an ordinary forage-cap with a blue tail-coat, 
the brass anchor buttons on which were evidence of its 
former service on board a ship-of-war. The next officer 
wore a scarlet shell-jacket, with'white trousers, and above 
all a black sUk hat. A third wore an undress military 
frock-coat, with a bushy fox-fur cap, which had evidently 
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miscarried in its destination, for it must surely have been 
meant for wear in the Arctife regions. The fourth officer, 
who seemed to be the chief of the party, was dressed in 
an entire suit of white calico, cut in the English fashion 
into frock-coat, waistcoat, and trousers ; on his head ho 
sported a general’s cocked-hat, from the top of which* 
cropped out a huge bunch of white feathers. Besides*, 
those, there was a “band,” consisting of some tensor 
a dozen performers, dressed in the most outrageously 
ugly of ugly uniforms, viz. diriy yellow trousers, with a 
broad stripe of bright green down the logs, and drum- 
mers’ jackets and shakos. They looked more like a 
troop of harlequins than military musicians, and were, 
fortunately, mute actors in the ceremony of our recep- 
tion. Indeed the whole exhibition was so extraordinary 
and supremely ridiculous, that it was with some difficulty 
we could control our risible propensities Kind maintain 
the decorum befitting the occasion. This “tamasha” 
over, we rode up the face of the rock by a narrow and 
steep pathway, and, on entering the fort, were led by 
the Sardar at our head to his own priyate reception- 
room (one of several small chambers that occupy a 
corner in the soujji-east face of the fort), which com- 
mands an extensile view of the countiy lying towards 
the south-east. Here, in the absence of chairs, wo 
seated ourselves, Oriental fashion,^ on the floor, which 
(at least that portion of it allotted to us) was covered 
with an English damask table-cover of some dark pattern. 
The Sardar and ourselves found seats on this. He q^t 
next to Major Lumsden ; and several other notabilities 
attached to the court of the heir-apparent at Kandahar, 
who had been sent forward to meet jis, occupied the rest 
of the floor of the room. After a brief pause, the 
Sardar politely asked after the health of each of us in 
turn, and then ordered one of the “Farrashes” in attend- 

14 
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ance to bring tea and refreshments. These were imme- 
diately produced and handed' round, the former in small 
china cups of a rich blue and gold pattern, placed on a 
silver tray ; and the latter, which consisted of a pile of 
candied sugar scented with rose-water, in trays of tinned 
'copper. The tea proved very refreshing, although its 
delicate flavour was marred by an excessive addition of 
sugar. The infusion was prepared without milk, and 
was of a very pale straw-colour. It was made of Kussian 
tea, which is brought inlo the country via Turkistan, in 
the shape of hard and compact bricks of the leaves 
pressed together. Wliilst we sipped our tea, the officer 
in white calico and with the cocked-hat made his entry 
into the room, and was introduced to us as General 
Faramurz Khan, the commander-in-chief of the heir- 
apparent’s troops at Kandahar. He took a seat near 
the Sardar, and, like the others, maintained a reserve in 
conversation. After the first round of tea, tlie Sardar 
smoked a “ chilam ” (a kind of hukkah), and con- 
versed in a lively manner on the topics of the day. He 
drew a sad picture of the sufferings at Kandahar, owing 
to the famine, and referred, for a corroboration of his 
statements, to General Fariimura atIio entered 

into minute particulars of the dreadful sufferings of the 
. poor and their shifts to appease the pangs of hunger. 
Among other topici^ of conversation, the Sardar dilated 
on the treacherous character of the Persians, who, he 
anticipated, would shortly advance upon Kandahar, and 
expressed his private opinion of the nation generally in 
no measured terms. In this manner having rested our- 
selves for half an hour, we took our departure, and 
riding round the intierior of th« fort, descended the rock 
by the path we had ascended, and retired to our own 
tents. 

Shortly afterwards, as we sat down to breakfast, the 
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Sardar sent us a number of trays full of the most 
recherche productions of th5 Afghan cuisine. I cannot 
attempt a description of the various dishes, as I have not 
an idea of what, or how, most of them were composed. 

. Suffice it to say, they certainly were most appetizing, and 
satisfied us that the fame for skill in the gastronomic art ' 
of the ladies of the haram, by whom, we were told, these 
dehcacies had been prepared, was not undeserved. The 
admirable blending of sweets and acids in the different 
kinds of “ palao,” and the dehca^e flavour of the “ firni ” 
and “faluda,” would have made Soyer himself jealous. 

During our stay at Kilati Ghilzai the weather was 
cloudy, and a bleak and strong wind blew more or less 
constantly from the west; it drove before it clouds of 
fine dust and gravel that filled the atmosphere, obstructed 
the distant view, and proved very trying to the eyes. 
At this place my tent was, as usual, surremnded during 
the day by crowds of applicants for medicine and advice. 
As elsewhere in this country, intermittent fevers and 
their sequelm were the diseases most commonly met with. 
But at Kilati Ghilzai I met with several cases of a 
remarkable disease, which I had not before seen. It 
appeared tefbe an^jiggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
the entire integumehtaiy surface, and, more or less, com- 
pletely altered the natural appearance of the skin, which, 
resembled a homy, tough, and knoj;>by hide, the surface 
of which was covered with a scaly white powder. This 
loathsome disease involved the skin over the trunk and 
extremities to a greater degree than on tha face, agd 
around the jomts the skin was traversed by deep fissures 
and cracks, which were constantly moist with a thin 
bloody exudation, produced by th% movements of the 
joints. From what I could gather by inquiries among 
the peasantry of this district, it appears that the disease 
above described is not at all uncommon, though in 

14—2 
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various decrees of severity, among the nomads and 
desert population of the pl^ country extending from 
this to Herat. 

Before leaving Kilati Gliilzai on our onward journey, 
the Sardar Mohammad ’Umr Khm made a formal visit 
' to Major Lumsden, and took leave of the Mission prior 
to retracing his steps to Kabul. Neither this cliief nor 
tl\p Nazir Walli Mohammad would accept the presents 
offered them by Major Lumsden, declaring that they 
were debarred by the strict orders of the Amir. The 
Sardar had made himself as useful and agreeable towards 
us as he could during the march from Khushi to this. 
He was a decrepit-looking old man, with a sour temper 
and austere expression of countenance, but, nevertheless, 
was hardy and of a determined mind, and capable 
of, much greater exertion tljan his looks led one to 
expect. When first we met him, his flowing beard was 
of a rich brown colour, but from want of dyeing and due 
attention on the march it had gradually changed hue, 
and at the time of his departure was of a dingy orange 
red, with a border of snowy whiteness at its roots. 

On the march this Sardar was accompanied by a 
curious conveyance (which, howeve»>.,he did not use), 
called “ takhtirawan.” It was a sedan, with a canopy 
. of cloth, on which were worked rich designs in floss- 
silk. This was fi^d between a couple of poles that 
projected in firont and behind, and formed shafts, in 
which a couple of mules were harnessed, one in front 
a«d the ether behind. For this particular duty the 
animals had been trained to a peculiar ambling step, 
and moved at a rapid pace, causing a very gentle motion 
to the vehicle thej^carried. This mode of conveyance, 
_we were told, is very common in Persia, but not at all 
so in A:^hanistan. Indeed, this was the only instance 
in which we met with it during our stay in the country. 
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April 20lh . — ^Kilati Ghilzai to Jaldak : dist^ce, thirteen 
miles. — The Mission marched soon after daylight, escorted 
by two companies of infantry and a small party of cavalry, 
under the command of Sardar ’Umr Khan Alikozai. Our 
party was also accompanied by Allahdad Khan Saddozai 
(the same who was imprisoned with Colonel Conolly at* 
Bokhara) , the Shahghassi Mir Akbar Khan, the Geuerai 
Paramurz Khan (a Kafir slave of the heir-apparent’s), 
and two or three others. These men were all richly 
dressed, and had a superior bearing to those of the 
escort we* had last parted with. Moreover, they were 
more free in their conversation, and broke through the 
reserve that had been observed by our former escorts, 
and were, besides, less careful to restrict our movements 
to the high-road or to watch our actions with the inqui- 
sitive vigilance of their predecessors, who would not allow 
of our picking up a stone or plucking a flower without at 
once rusliing up to see whether or not we had discovered 
a mine of gold in one or the other. "With this agreeable 
company we proceeded over an undulating plain of, for 
the most part, waste land — a small strip, only on either 
side of the river Tamak (along whose right bank we 
marched) being og^pied by fields and cultivation, — and 
at length reached dhr new camping-<ground — a small flat 
of sandy ground dotted here and there with dense patcheq 
of brushwood, composed of dwarf Jiamarisk-bushes and 
the camels’ thorn. The latter is a variety of Uedysarum, 
and is called by the natives “ Khar-i-Shutur,” terms of 
which the English name of the plant is a hiicral trans- 
lation. • 

During the march our companions kejtt up a running 
fire of questions about Ungland — ^wjiich they knew only 
by the name of London — about the Royal Family, the 
people, their mode of government, the nature of the 
soil, cultivation, &c. Their inquiries about the electric 
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telegraph in Jhdia, of which they had heard most mar- 
vellous accounts, were most* minute and puzzling, and 
they received our explanations with an air of good- 
natured scepticism, as much as to say, “ It’s a very good 
joke, but what next will you try apd gull us wjth ? ” • 
About midway on this march wo crossed the boundary 
between the GhUzai and Durrani territories. The site is 
milked by an insignificant masonry bridge over a small 
rivulet which here crosses the road on its way to the 
river Tamak. The geaeral appearance of the country 
traversed in this day’s march exactly resembled that de- 
scribed on the marches towards Kdati Ghilzai. The 
villages were widely separated, and, for the most part, 
far off the high-road. This, we were told, was owing to 
the constant thoroughfare between Kandahar and Kabul, 
and^ the consequent pressure pf the laws of hospitality 
upon the poor villagers, who, to escape the hardships, 
had avoided the high-road and built their villages at 
a distance fi:om their fields, in the hope of being beyond 
the visits of guests and travellers, whom, according to 
the recognized customs of the country, they would be 
obliged to feed and lodge free of aU expense. The few 
villages we saw had a very curious f^jpearaitce, and in 
the distance resembled a collection 'of huge bee-hives. 
.This singular appearance was owing to the great scarcity 
of timber in this pajrt of the country, in consequence of 
which the houses have domed roofs composed entirely 
of large flat sun-btifeed bricks. Another notable feature 
in^the appearance of these villages was the absence of 
forts and watch-towers. The peasantry also were un- 
armed, and appeared a more mixed race than those we 
had hitherto met with, and compared with whom in 
^spect of physical qualities they were decidedly inferior. 
Among the crowds that visited my tent for medicines 
during the day were a great many afflicted with disease 
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of the eyes. Indeed, ophthalmia in every forfn and 
stage of the disease was nfbt with most frequently, and 
individual cases presented themselves with almost every 
disease the eye and its lids are subject to. From the 
great number of sick and diseased seen this day, I 
believe that nearly the entire male population of the* 
villages for miles around must have come into camp. 
Fevers and rheumatism seem to be extremely common 
diseases, and in many instances rendered their hai^y 
victims perfectly helpless and ^burdens to themselves 
and their frmilies. 

From Jaldak the Mission reached Shahar-i-Safa in 
two marches : distance, twenty-eight miles. — The country 
was of the same character as that traversed in the pre- 
ceding marches; but the bleak west wind, so trying 
during the early morning marches for the last five or 
six stages, now blew witfi less violence, and its biling 
coldness, which searched into the very bones, became 
somewhat mitigated. 

At Jalloghi, the first stage from Jaldak, we received 
despatches, &e. from Peshawar — the first since leaving 
that frontier station. The news was — “ Conclusion of 
the Persian war;^^onsent of the Persians to give up 
Herat, and wit^drffw their troops ; the agreement of the 
British to aljandon Bushir; and the willingness of the 
Persian Government to Mr. Murray’s return to, and* 
honourable reception at, Teheran.’' This news was a 
great blow to our fondly cherished aspirations for dis- 
tinction by the rescue of Herat from the Persjans at the 
head of an Afghan army, and blasted all our hopes of 
seeing active service against that nation. We did not 
despair, however; but proceeding towards Kandahar (the 
original destination of the Mission) were prepared to 
serve the interests of our country to the best of our 
ability wherever called upon in the various acts of the 
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political drama now performing on tho stage of Central 
Asia. 

Between Jalloghi and Shaliar-i-Safa we passed a red 
brick pillar by the roadside, and about three hundred 
yards from an adjoining eminence that rose on the right 
‘of the road. It is said to mark the spot at which an 
arrow projected by Ahmad Shah Durrani, from tho 
height alluded to, fell to the ground. The pillar is 
from this circumstance named “ Tirandaz,” or “ Arrow- 
flight.” At Shahar-i-Safa our camp was on ground 
strewed with fragments of red pottery, and the surface 
around for some miles was marked by tho foundations 
of walls and mounds of earth, and the dcfcm of red 
bricks covering the sites of former towers : all signs 
indicating the existence in ages gone by of an extensive 
city at this spot. None of our escort could give us any 
information ae to the history of the place, and from its 
name the only information derivable is indicative of its 
present state of demolition; for Shahar-i-Safa literally 
means a city without “ vestige ” or “ trace.” 

April 23rd.— Shahar-i- Safa to Khail-i-Akhun: distance, 
fourteen miles — Camp was pitched on a sandy and gravelly 
flat of uncultivated ground that laysj^tween the river 
bank and the village* Ehail-i-Akhufl is a small hamlet 
of not more than twenty or twenty-five hjits. It had 
a miserably dirty, r^tidy, and poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, with which the condition of the villagers was quite 
in keeping. The only clean or cared-for building is a 
pqlysided dpmed mosque (“ masjid ”) that stands on an 
eipincnce overlooking the village, and was a conspicuous 
object by reason of the apparently fresh whitewash 
bestowed on its'waJlfi. 

At this place the river Tamak is almost quite ex- 
hausted, and a small stream only trickles through the 
centre of its stony channel ; the rest, or the main bulk 
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of its waters had been drawn off for purposes of irrigation 
by numerous channels cut'in either bank. At Khail-i- 
Akhun several of our escort were seized with fever and 
ague. I could discover no other assignable cause than 
the different temperatures of the atmosphere during the 
night and day. During the former the air was cold andr 
frosty, whilst during the day the sun shone out with very 
considerable force. 

April 24t/i. — Marched to Mahmand Kila. The road, 
soon after leaving KliaU-i-Akhu^, diverged from tlie river, 
and led aaross an open plain of great extent and mostly 
barren surface that sloped gradually towards the west. 
This was the plain of Kandahar, on which, besides the 
city of that name — ^which, with its gardens and corn-fields, 
came into the distant view Ukc a green oasis in the. midst 
of a parched desert — ^thcie were but few, and these dis- 
tantly separated, villages, each with its small patct of 
cultivation. 

During this march we passed the remains of several 
extensive melon-grounds on either side of the road. On 
inquiry, we were told that they had been abandoned 
some years ago, owing to the drying up of the Karaiz 
streams from whjich they were irrigated. They were 
now overgrowiTwith weeds, and wore barely distinguish- 
able from the surrounding desert surface. At Mahmand 
Kiln our camp was pitched on the JKaraiz stream of the 
village. Its water was very brackish, and so strongly 
impregnated with nitre as to be almost undrinkable, and 
it produced symptoms of diarrhoea in several qf our escort. 
The day here was cold, cloudy, and squally. Towajda 
dusk the wind died away, rain commenced falling, and 
continued with but littl^intermissiqp tilT morning. 

Apiil 25th . — ^Mahmand Kila to Kandahar : distance, ten 
miles. — The morning was cold and cloudy, and ere we 
had traversed half the distance to the city the threatened 
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rain coWienced to fall. Foirtunatclj, it cleared up after 
some ten minutes’ downpour, which was, however, quite 
sufficient to drench us and take the gloss out of the 
uniforms we had donned for the occasion, having received 
hints of the grand reception that awaited us on our entry 
Into Kandahar. We had hardly got comfortable and dry 
when we reached the Kabul gate of the city, outside 
which, at a few hundred yards’ distance, we were met by 
a large concourse of gaudily-dressed horsemen, who had 
been sent out to do the Istikbal ” and to conduct us to 
the presence cf the heir-apparent, who himself, as we 
presently learnt, was unequal to the exertion. Joining 
this party, and after a brief pause, occupied with mutual 
expressions of goodwill and solicitude for each other’s 
welfare d la mode Orientale, our procession moved on- 
wards through the Kabul gate, and, traversing a long 
and tortuous iine of narrow and filthy lanes, at length 
entered the Shahl Bilzar, or Koyal Market, along which 
we proceeded towards the Arg, or Citadel, which 
occupied the northern quarter of the city, and within 
which was the. court and residence of the heir-appa- 
rent, whom, shortly after, we found seated in state in his 
public audience-hall to receive us. Qn emerging from 
the Eoyal Market, wo rode across an dpen space between 
\t and the citadel, which was used as the parade-ground 
for the heir-apparent’s troops. This place was crowded 
with troops dressed in old British uniforms. They were 
drawn up in hne on three sides of the square, whilst the 
foT\rth was occupied by the artillery. As our procession 
moved across the square, the troops presented arms and 
dipped their colours, whilst three or four bands, placed at 
different comers'' of tlje square, sfruck up “ Ood save the 
Queen,” in every variety of key, but so (jhanged from the 
original as to be barely recognizable. As we approached 
the artillery they banged out a salute at a few yards’ dis- 
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tance — a manoeuvre which set our horses kicking and 
plunging, and produced terrible confusion in our other- 
wise orderly procession, till we pranced about and jostled 
each other off the scone, in single file, over a narrow 
bridge and ^through a small gateway, to within the pre- 
cincts of the citadel. Arrived here, we dismounted, and ' 
proceeded on foot to the public audience-haU, through a 
tastefully laid-out flower-garden, in the centre of which 
was a tank full of difieront kinds of waterfowl that ducked 
and dived in consternation at th« unusual scene. 

At the entrance to the audience-hall we were greeted 
very graciously by the heir-apparent, who, shaking hands 
with each of us in turn, conducted Ma,ior Lumsden 
by the hand, through the length of the hall, to the 
seat of honour at its top and on the right of his own 
chair. The Political Assistant and myself occupied the 
seats next below, and around the border oflhe carpet on 
which our party was seated stood some half-dozen or 
more courtiers and friendly chiefs. This our first inter- 
view with the heir-apparent lasted nearly an hour. Wo 
then took our leave, and were conducted by the master of 
the ceremonies to our own quarters (or rather those 
assigned for qur ncsidence by the heii’-apparent) in a 
high-walled court Adjoining that occupied by the heir- 
apparent himself. 

The Sardar Gholam Haidar E^an, “Wall ahad ” 
(or heir-apparent) , was an unwieldy personage, tluough 
excessive corpulence, with pleasing features of a very 
strongly Jewish stamp. He welcomed the.Mission^to 
Kandahar with much apparent ardour, and, after tjie 
ceremony of salutation, entered into a lively and familiar 
conversation on the eve^^ts of his j{puth*and his former 
acquaintance with the British. He related to us, in brief 
sentences, his reminiscences of our (the British) former 
visit to his country, his capture at Ghazni after the storm 
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of that fortress by the British army under Lord Keane, 
his deportation into HindustJin as a prisoner of war, and 
his subsequent release and return to his own country. 
He spoke in terms of warm affection of all the officials 
with whom he came in contact during his stay amongst 
•the British, and declared that lie had received greater 
kindness from them than ho could have expected at the 
hands of his own parents or brethren, and concluded his 
discourse with a panegyric on the virtues and noble 
qualities of the British people generally, and of his friends 
in particular, of whom he named several, and inquii-cd 
after their individual welfare. 

The residency assigned for the use of the Mission was 
situated just within the entrance to the Arg, or Citadel, 
and comprised two small courtyards and a large square 
space enclosed by walls, in one of which was a gate (kept 
by a guard of the heir-apparent’s troops) that commu- 
nicated with the city. In this space were encamped the 
guard of Guide Cavalry accompanying the Mission, whilst 
our riding-horses and baggage animals, as also the horses 
of the Multani troops composing the guard of Gholam 
Sarwar Khan, were picketed along its enclosing walls. 
In the court adjoining this square, and which much re- 
sembled the one occupied by ourselves, were located 
Gholam Sarwar Khan and his guard of trusty clansmen, 
whilst the Mission gi^d of Guido Infantiy were quartered 
in a round tower occupying one comer of the court. 
The next courtyard was occupied by the British officers 
of the Mission and their domestics. It was a small 
space about eighty feet square, enclosed by high walls of 
sunburnt bricks plastered over with clay and straw ; the 
floor was paved! witl^ largo square flat red or kiln-dried 
bricks. In the centre of the court was an octagonal 
tank, which occupied nearly a fourth part of its space ; 
and on either side of tliis again was a small sliallow tank 
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of oblong shape. Along one side of the couA were 
the dwelling apartments, '^hich consisted of a suit of 
three small rooms, or rather recesses, for they had 
neither doors nor windows, but opened on to a verandah 
that overlooked the courtyard, from which it was raised 
some ten or twelve ’feet. The space beneath this- 
and our apartments was partitioned off into several 
small compartments that were used as kitchen, store- 
rooms for our tents, &c., and dwellings for our servants. 
On the opposite side of the courtyard, and below the 
level of its floor, was a “ taikhana,” or underground 
chamber, wliich, from its coolness, was used as a refuge 
from the heat of the midday sun. There were two 
entrances into our court, one connecting it with the 
adjoining court, which was occupied by Gholam Sarwar 
Khan, and the otlier opening into the road that led from 
the main gateway of the citadel towards the public 
audience-hall in the court of the heir-apparent. Over 
this gateway was a guard tower, held by a party of the 
heir-apparent’s troops, who also furnished a guard for 
the gateway beneath it. 

Once inside our residency we were completely shut in 
from access to, or .communication with, the city, except 
through the heir-Apparent’s guards, and vice versa with 
regard to the townspeople. 

Soon after introduction to our upw quarters we found 
them comfortably fitted with carpets, &c. by our 
servants. We found the walls of the rooms were 
plastered with gypsum, and tastefully decqfated along 
the cornices and around the numerous little recesses Jet 
into the wall, that serve the purpose of shelves and cup- 
boards, with neat arab^quo patteijis stlunped on whilst 
the plaster was still moist. Over this decoration in its 
yet moist state had been sprinkled coarsely-pounded 
talc, which, daring daylight, shone like frosted silver and 
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imparted a delightfully cool look to the room ; whilst by 
candle-light' it sparlded witlf ten thousand scintillations 
that made the room look not unhke the icy grottos one 
sees on the stage of a theatre at home. 

By a curious coincidence, the Mission made its entry 
•into Kandahar on the same day of the same month as 
the advance of the British army, under Sir John Keane, 
encamped under its walls eighteen years ago. 

On the morning following the day of our arrival, the 
heir-apparent sent over his chief officer. General Fara- 
murz Khan, with his compliments, to know if we were 
well and comfortable ; and shortly afterwards followed a 
tray of sweetmeats, and a bag of rupees, by way of 
nazr. According to Oriental' custom, the bearers of 
these, presents were handsomely rewarded with “budkls” 
(the budkl is a small gold coin, of the value of half 
a sovereign, , or perhaps rather more, and is com- 
monly met with throughout Central Asia, Persia, &c.) ; 
and, in acknowledgment of the nazr, a bag of rupees 
(in value equivalent to the one received) , and a double- 
barrelled rifle, in case complete, were sent over to the 
heir-apparent. In the afternoon, shortly after the pre- 
vious announcement of his intention, the heir-apparent 
himself paid us a visit. He walked over from his adjoin- 
ing quarters, attended only by four or five epurt officials. 
He seemed much distressed by the exertion, and the 
flight of steps leading up to our quarters fairly took his 
breath away, for he sat panting and puffing for several 
minutes before he could enter into conversation with us. 
leaving recovered himself somewhat, he soon made him- 
self at home, and conversed in a quiet Mendly manner 
for nearly two Kours^ 

Towards the close of his visit, he told us that a few 
days previous to our arrival, a European, who declared 
that he was not an Englishman, had arrived in the city 
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from Herat. The heir-apparent, however, althoilgh he 
did not even in the shghtest degree hint so, evidently 
suspected that he was an English spy (and this the 
more so, as the unfortunate stranger was importunate 
in his requests to bo allowed to proceed to Bombay), 
and was desirous of confronting him with us in his own 
presence, in order that he might judge for liimself. 
Having expressed liis wish that we should see the 
stranger, he ordered one of his attendants to summon 
him to “ the presence.” In a fpw minutes the foreigner 
made his appearance. He was dressed in the Afghan 
costume, and entered the courtyard with an expression 
of anxiety and fear depicted on his countenance ; but, 
on seeing us, his features brightened up with delight, 
and he at once addressed us in what we took for German . 
Most unfortunately, neither of us were able to converse 
with him in any European language, foi; he was un- 
acquainted with French or Latin, and wo were equally 
ignorant of German and Italian, in both of which lan- 
guages he spoke to us with fluency. Besides these, he 
was able to speak in Arabic, Turki, and Persian, and 
knew a very few words of Enghsh. Through the medium 
of the Persian language, we gathered the following 
particulars of his -history : — His name was Frederick 
Wilham Yap.urt. Age, forty-seven. A native of Berlin, 
which city he left some twenty-fiye years ago. For 
twenty years he lived in different parts of Turkey and 
the north of Arabia, practising as an itinerant doctor 
and herbalist. In this capacity he visited pairo, Con- 
stantinople, Aleppo, Jerusalem, Erzroum, Baghdad, a]^d 
many other towns and cities of Asia Minor. His last 
place of residence was ^eheran. pere“ he earned his 
livelihood as a shoemaker, and mentioned having been 
employed in this capacity by Colonel Sheile, Major 
Bawlinson, and others. He left Teheran about a year 
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ago, 6n his journey towards Bombay, via Herat and 
Kandahar. ' At Herat, wheie, as hero, he travelled as 
an itinerant shoemaker, he was seized as a suspicious 
character and imprisoned. For many days he was 
treated with the greatest cruelty, and was several times 
• led out of his dungeon to havfe his throat cut as an 
jnfidel, but was let off on showing the proofs of having 
been Mohammadanized, and, suiting the action to the 
wbrd, he left no doubts of this matter on our minds by 
ocular demonstration, ^fter a time, he was set free to 
go his way, but was first deprived of all his clothes and 
property, and with Lhese went the little money he had 
managed to accumulate during a life of toil, hardship, 
and peril. As soon as set- free, he left Herat and 
travelled on foot to Kandahar, suffering fearful hard- 
ships on the road. The journey occupied him nearly 
six months, ^d, owing to tlie severity of the cold in 
some parts of the road, he had lost the toes of his right 
foot from frost-bite, and arrived at Kandahar in a mise- 
rable plight nearly two months ago. He was a short 
and sturdy -looking man, and had strongly -marked 
German features. At first he appeared most anxious to 
start on his journey towards Bombay^ where he expected 
to meet some counti^unen and friends, and get a passage 
home. But ultimately he changed his mind, and said 
he was content to ^tay where he was, as he had been 
very kindly treated by the Sardar (heir-apparent), for 
whom ho was now making several pairs of shoes. With 
tins he offered to make some for us, and at once set to 
work measuring our feet. 

On taking his leave, he was overpowered by the emo- 
tions of his heart, ^and burst ^into tears, which it was 
evident he had aU along been striving to suppress, but 
which his stifled feelings could no longer prevent from 
gushing down his sunburnt cheeks, accompanied by 
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loud sobs, between which he called out, “Prothstant, 
Protestant I ” which he continued repeating,* witli much 
vehemence, till he left our court — as much as to say 
that, though he had been Mohammadanized, he still 
adhered to the faith in which he had been brought up 
as the guide of his youth. 

Tlrroughout this interview (which to us was a most, 
painful one, our fellow feelings being excited on behalf 
of the friendless wanderer cast amidst a distant and 
unsympathizing foe, without a cl^^nce of escape) the heir- 
apparent scanned our features with the most vigilant 
Bcmtiny, but afterwards appeared satisfied with the 
account wo gave of the foreigner, and seemed inclined 
to allow him to depart on his journey towards Bombay — 
an option which the German forewent, for reasons, best 
knoAvn to himself. 

I may here note that a few weeks subsequently, reports 
of our intervicAY Yiriith the foreigner having been forwarded 
to Kabul, the Amir sent orders to his son and heir-appa- 
rent to despatch the stranger at once to Kabul for his 
own inspection and examination. He was accordingly hur- 
ried off to Kabul, and we could never afterwards get any 
tidings of his fate. , The Sipahis of our guard, however, 
on hearing of Lis destination, shrugged their shoulders 
and stroked their beards most significantly, and said, ^ 
“ May God protect him ! ” ^ 

May 2nd . — During the past week the Mission has 
been busy settling doYm in its new abode, and setting 
on foot the arrangements for entering on thpir specigl 
functions: the- Chief and his Political Assistant in organis- 
ing an Intelligence Agency between this and Herat, and 
in making themselves acquainted wijj^ thb state of the 
political affairs of the country &om information derivable 
on the spot ; myself, in establishing a charitable dis- 
pensary for the alleviation of the prevailing distress, and 

15 
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acquiraig what information of the people and country 
the limited means at my disposal would permit of. 

Our time has been spent mostly within the limits of 
our residency, the Mission only moving out for a few 
hours’ exerciso daily, either for a ride at sunrise, or for 
quail-shooting in the fields outside the city walls. On 
•these occasions, whilst traversing the filthy lanes of the 
city in our egress and ingress, we had full and painful 
proof of the sufferings of the people firom the combined 
effects of scarcity and pestilence ; for epidemic small- 
pox, which first made its appearance in the city shortly 
before our arrival, was now raging with terrible viru- 
lence, and greatly multiplied the horrors of the famine. 
Almost eveiy house had its doomed, dying or dead, 
whilot the houseless lay naked in the public thorough- 
fares — a most sickening and disgusting mass of sores 
and corruption — ^in the silence of death, or else in the 
ravings of delirium or the pangs of starvation, filling 
the already foully-tainted atmosphere with most pitiful 
moans and cries : a feast to myriads of flies, which, 
whilst they gorged themselves, filled the body with 
worms, and then hastened away to disseminate the 
plague. This terrible pestilence and famine continued 
with unabated severity for fully ^ix weeks after our 
. arrival, and the daily scenes of hideous, suffering we 
encountered on on? way to the open country proved a 
most painful ordeal. 

Most fortunately, the pestilence, which was so rife in 
t^e city and surrounding rillages, hardly existed within 
the citadel — a fact for which no very satisfactory ex- 
planation could be found j for, though it was some- 
what cleaner Ihan^tho rest of. the city, and also less 
densely peopled, it was quite impossible to prevent a 
constant tide of communication between it and the 
infected quarters. Its inhabitants also, consisting as 
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they did of the troops and adherents of the heir-apparent 
and their families, were betfer supplied with provisions 
than the generality of the townspeople — a circumstance 
which no doubt, coupled with the other conditions above 
mentioned, exerted a due influence in enabling them to 
resist the attacks of the'fell enemy, but yet not sufficient 
to account for their almost total immunity from tho* 
disease, unless one is allowed to suppose that the well- 
cared-for native is less predisposed to the contagion than 
the starved, so as to bo in a mc8,sure protected from it. 
Besides, the fact of most of the natives of this country 
having already had small-pox in their youth, either 
by natural moans or inoculation, may have had some 
weight in protecting the better classes from a second 
attack, whilst the starved fell easy victims to its ravages 
through the predisposing ciicumstances of their condition. 

As the spring crops ripened, tho suffeiings of the 
people somewhat diminished, and the plague of small- 
pox gradually subsided; but it never entirely disappeared 
during the whole stay of the Mission at Kandahar 
(upwards of twelve months), continuing in a. more or less 
sporadic form in different quarters of the city, and even 
in the villages around* This is probably, in a measure 
at least, attributable to the industry of the native inocu- 
lators, who, op the decline of the epidemic, were most 
energetic in affording protection froi)|^ the dread disease 
to the rising generation and the remnant of the popula- 
tion who had not yet been inoculated. 

But apart from this, the persistence of the disease i% 
not to be wondered at when one takes into consideration* 
the filthy state of the city, the dirty habits of the people, 
and their total ignorance {md disregf^d o^ all sanitary 
precautions. Indeed, they did not seem to be aware of 
the contagious nature of the disease, and the separation 

U—3 
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of the diseased from the rest of the family was never 
dreamt of. * 

In our passage through the city for our morning rides 
in the open country, wo often met dead bodies exposed in 
the streets by their friends, who loudly clamoured for 
contributions from the passers-ljy for the l&urial of the 
• corpse of one of the “ Faithful,” an appeal which few 
who were in a position to aid with their mite could resist. 
Ipparently, this proved rather a profitable calling, and 
dead bodies were conveyed about the crowded thorough- 
fares on beds till their advanced state of putrefaction was 
more than the showmen could bear. We were told that 
the sums thus collected by .the carriers of the corpses 
were spent on food for themselves and their starving 
families. 

The sufferings and privations endured by the Kanda- 
haris during- this famine were really terrible. According 
to the current rumour, the famine was in a great measure 
produced by the grain-dealers, who were accused of 
hoarding their grain under the impression that the 
Mission was .only the advance guard of a British army 
about to visit Kandahar, and from whom they expected 
to realize much greater prices than those current in the 
country. It was even asserted tlfet the heir-apparent 
countenanced this nefarious proceeding, and himself 
turned grain-merc]jiant, and realized a handsome profit 
by importing grain from Ghazni on the one hand and 
Sabzawar on the other, and selling it in the city at 
{amine rates. Be the truth of these rumours as it may, 
dihere is no doubt but that the preceding season was one 
of drought throughout the province. In this case, the 
grain-dealers wero, justified in,regulatmg the price of the 
.grain according to the supply, so as to make it last until 
the next year’s harvest came into use. Otherwise, had 
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they yielded to the clamour of a shortsighted and uncal- 
culating public, the stock of grain in the country would 
have been consumed long before a fresh supply could be 
hoped for, and nothing short of complete starvation 
would have been the fate of the whole population. 

This explanation is necessary in defence of the grain- ' 
dealers (who are all Hindus), a greatly abused and* 
persecuted class in this country, because a proceeding 
such as that alleged against them above would produce 
results injurious to their own interests, apart from the 
severe punishments they would incur were they to attempt 
such a thing. With respect to the heir-apparent, less 
can be said in support of his conduct during this crisis. 
Had he the welfare of his subjects at heart, he would 
have imported larger supplies into the city, and, soiling 
the grain at cost price, foregone the wealth he accumu- 
lated at the expense of his subjects, and thus have had 
the satisfaction of alleviating their sufferings and securing 
their attachment. But alas ! philanthropy is not known 
amongst Afghans, who, as a rule, act up to the saying, 

“ Each one for himseff and God for us all.” 

During this trying period, we had considerable diffi- 
culty in feeding our horses and baggage animals, and 
for several days coflld get no grain whatever, and but 
small supplies of fodder. The price of barley was four ^ 
“sers ” the rupee (British currency) * or eight pounds for 
two shillings ; wheat flour sold at two sers the rupee, and 
fodder, which was all green, at one rupee per bullock-load. 
At first the fodder consisted of lucerne (“ dijrishta 
or clover (“ shaftal”), and subsequently of “ khasll,” or 
the corn-crop cut down before the ears have commenced 
to form. The plants sqpn sprout jigain, and alter a 
second or third cutting, are allowed to ripen into ear. 

The heir-apparent fed his own troops at the rate of 
sixteen sers of flour the rupee, and deducted the price of 
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the quantitjyr supplied to the troops from their wages ; 
but in the city he sold grdin at the same rate as the 
grain-dealers, viz. two sers of flour for the rupee. At 
such prices, the poor could get no flour at all, and for 
several months subsisted on clover and lucerne, wild 
herbs and mulberry-leaves, whict they as often ate un- 
'cooked as cooked. 

^This afternoon there was a great excitement and stir 
in the citadel, owing to the arrest of Sardar Mohammad 
Sadik Khan (son of the late Sardar Kohndil Khan), 
whose plots to murder the heir-apparant and seize the 
reins of government were timely discovered late last 
night through the confession of one of the instruments 
for the accomplishment of his bold designs. Sadik 
Khan had made his arrangements for the murder of the 
heir-apparent very cleverly, and it was by the merest 
accident that his plans were frustrated and himself 
discovered. Under promise of a reward of four thou- 
sand rupees, he had persuaded one of the light cavalry 
troopers of the heir-apparent’s “ Life Guards ” to enter 
into the plot,, and himself to murder his master. The 
man accepted the profiered terms, and about midnight 
started on his murderous enterprise., He without 
trouble passed through all the sentries in the dress of an 
, express messenger from Kabul, saying that he had just 
arrived with an important and secret despatch from the 
Amir for the heir-apparent. In this manner he reached 
the heir-apparent’s bed-room door, but the sentry posted 
there refused admittance, on account of the lateness of 
the hour, and through fear of disturbing his master, 
whom he supposed to be asleep. The heir-apparent, 
however, was wide <awake, andrat once called out to the 
guard to seize the messenger and have him examined. 
A sword was found concealed under his choga. The heir- 
apparent in the meantime got up. On learning the state 
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of affairs, he at once told the would-be assassin that his 
life was now not worth a stmw ; but promise, tliat if he 
would confess who had employed him, and would disclose 
the whole plot, his life would be spared, and ho would 
receive a free pardon ; otherwise he should most certainly 
swing by the neck in* the morning. The man at once* 
disclosed the entire conspiracy, and subsequently the 
heir-apparent kept his word with him as far as regarded 
his life, though he banished him the country. * 

Mohammad Sadik Khan, ere^day dawned, was seized 
in his o\pi house and thrown into a dark dungeon, 
guarded by a party of the heir-apparent’s own clansmen, 
who formed portion of his body-guard. Here he was 
kept a close prisoner till the Amir’s orders for his dis- 
posal were received from Kabul. On the receipt of j;liese, 
he was despatched under escort to Kabul, and on arrival 
there was assigned a residence in tlie Bulu^issilr, where 
ho was obliged to live under the surveillance of the 
Amir. During his stay at Kabul (rather more than a 
year), he was constantly importuning the Amir to allow 
him to return to Kandahar — a step the .^ir did not at 
all approve of, but was, on the contrary, desirous to 
prevent. At length? however, the Amir acceded to his 
wishes, and on the •eve of his departure invited liim to a 
feast in his, own palace. Soon after the meal, Sadik 
Khan was suddenly taken ill ; the court physicians were 
speedily summoned, and promptly physicked him, but he 
died before the morning. This is the usual manner in 
which obnoxious individuals in this country disappear 
from the scene of their actions. 1 may here mentiqp, 
that on our return journey towards Peshawar, we passed 
the corpse of Mohammad Sadik Khan dn the road. It 
was being conveyed to Kandahar for interment in 
the family vault. Our escort, on hearing the circum- 
stances attending his death, merely stroked their 
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beards* and piously exclaimed, “ God be merciful to 
his soul.” ' 

May 10th . — ^Last week, in one of our usual morning 
rides, we went out of the city by the Herat gate, and 
passing through the summer-gardens of the former 
‘rulers of Kandahar, examined the ruins of the ancient 
Kandahar, called by the natives “ Shahar i Kuhna ” (or 
Old City), and also “ Husain Shahar,” after the name of 
the last of its sovereigns. 

These ruins cover a gjjeat extent of surface along the 
base and slope of a high ridge of bare rock that rises on 
the plain, about four miles on the west of the present 
city of Kandahar. We often visited these ruins during 
our stay in that city. The lines of defence of the ancient 
city are still traceable by portions of walls that extend 
with broken intervals all along the crest of the rock. 
On' the highest part of the hill is perched a small 
eitadel, and around this are several detached excavations 
in the solid rock. These, we were told, formerly served 
as water-tanks for the garrison of the city. The site of 
the city itself ip marked by the crumbling walls of houses 
and confused heaps of bricks and debris that cover 
several acres of surface. The ground, in all directions, 
is burrowed and excavated by the natives, who obtain 
quantities of nitre and sulphur from the dehis of the 
old walls. Sometin^es they dig up gold coins and other 
precious relics of the past, and these are occasionally 
even found on the surface, and especially after heavy 
rains. Th,p soil from some parts of the ruins is carried 
ajvay as manure for the fields around. Half way up the 
north-east face of the hill on which these ruins stand, 
and situated bbtwe^n two crumbling guard towers on 
adjacent projections of the rock, is a flight of forty steps, 
that leads to a recess in the rock. At the top of the 
steps, and on each side of the entrance to the recess, is 
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the figure of a crouched leopard, nearly life-size*. The 
whole, viz. steps, recess, atfd! leopards, is c3xved out of 
the solid limestone, and is said to have occupied seventy 
men for nine years before the work was completed. The 
chamber in the rock is how-shaped and dome-roofed. 
The height is about twelve feet in the centre, the Avidth* 
from side to side is about eight feet, whilst the depth 
from the entrance inwards equals tlie height. The sides 
of the interior are covered with Persian inscriptions, 
carved in relief out of the rock^ the work is beautifully 
executed, . and is said to have kept the artist hard at 
work for four years. The writing is to the effect that, 
on the 13th of the month ShawtTl, a. h. 928, Babur 
J3adshah conquered Kandahar, and appointed his sons 
Akbar and Humuyun successively as its rulers. A long 
list of the virtues and noble qualities of these princes 
then follows, together witli an enumeration of the pnnei- 
pal cities of Babur’s empire, extending from Kabul to the 
sea-coast of Bengal, and including the names of many 
of the chief cities now existing between these limits. 
According to the accounts current amongst the natives, 
this ancient city was founded by Alexander the Great, 
(the “ Sikandar-zurl-Kamain ” of Orientals), and is said 
to have been several times destroyed and rebuilt by its 
successive Arab, Tartar, and Persian conquerors, till 
finally surprised, sacked, and demolished about the year 
1738 A.D., by Nadir Shah, who removed its site to the 
open plain, about four miles to the south-east, where he 
built a new city, which he called after himse]^ Nadirabad. 
This new city was hardly populated before it 
plundered and destroyed by Ahmad Shah Abdal, Nadir’s 
successor in Afghanistan, who, abo^t thlfe year 1747 a.d. 
founded the present city of Kandahar, which he made the 
seat of his government, and styled Ahmad Shahar, or 
Ahmad Shahl. 
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On 6ur return from this visit to Husain Shahar, wo 
passed over the ground occupied by the British canton- 
ments, built when General Nott’s army was quartered 
here in 1840-42. The barracks then occupied by the 
European portion of the army are still standing, and, 
•though built of sun-dried bricks, demented together with 
a mixture of chopped straw and clay only, are in a very 
good state of preservation, and have suffered very little, 
apparently, from decay. A portion is now used as a 
sarai, and the ground on which the British soldier once 
paraded to the sound of the bugle, is now a. tethering 
ground for camels and baggage ponies.^ 

Another part of the barracks is occupied by a party of 
Jazailchi troops (irregulars and sharpshooters), who 
have qome in from the district to receive their last year’s 
pay. The rest of the cantonment outside the barracks 
had' been ploughed over, and was now covered with 
ripening corn-crops. From the midst of this expanse of 
waving yellow, we descried a huge domed projection 
composed of sun-dried bricks, and on inquiry, were told 
that it had been built by the British as an ice-house. 

My charitable dispensary, which has now been esta- 
blished a fortnight, progresses but slowly, owing to the 
obstacles raised by the Sardar’s officials. ' The object of 
the institution is evidently disbelieved, and my interest 
m its advancement viewed with great suspicion. A con- 
fidential agent of the Sardar is always in attendance to 
watch my conduct and report particulars to his master, 
though ostensibly he is appointed to attend me in my 
vigits to the hospital, and to see to my protection from 
injury at the hands of fanatics ; but for this purpose I 
was furnished Itrith a guard at the dispensary. The 
Sardar has often expressed his surprise that I should put 
myself to so much inconvenience and labour on account 
of what ho himself styled a set of “ingrate dogs,” or. 
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in the vernacular, “ Sag i na-hakk Shinas ; ” and could 
not understand why I shouid take so much* interest and 
trouble for the common people, without the hope of 
acquiring some commensurate advantage, and, more 
especially, as the duty was none of the most agreeable, 
for those *I came in* contact with were generally the- 
dirtiest of the dirty, both in their habits and persona. 
In truth, I often found the task a most irksome one, and 
felt inclined to abandon it altogether, but was determined 
to set the heir-apparent an sample, and if possible 
shame him, and so persevered. 

Hitherto, the attendants have been mostly from among 
the soldiery and their famihes, or their friends in the 
city, whilst the crowds of townspeople and villagers who 
daily clamour for admittance at the entrance gate have 
been repelled by the sentiies with very rough treatment, 
the butts of their firelocSs and stones beijig freely pHed 
amongst the crowd, with, in several instances, serious 
results. One unfortunate greybearded wretch was run 
tlxrough the back by a bayonet, and was then brought to 
mo in a dying state next day, and others had their heads 
and faces gashed by stones thrown at the crowd. I now 
remonstrated, ^and Ihreatened to close the building alto- 
gether unless the* general pubhc was allowed an equal 
sliai’e with the soldiery in the benefits to bo derived from 
the institution. After some weeks^ when the heir-appa- 
rent had satisfied himself as to the purely benevolent 
objects of the dispensary, the sentries received orders to 
admit the townspeople, after searching an^ disamjing 
them. The consequence was, great numbers flocked.to 
the dispensary, and its popularity increased. 

During the last few d§ys a changp ha'fe certainly come 
over the aspect of affairs. The heir-apparent has not 
been near ns, nor, as is his usual custom, has he sent 
us his morning compliments, to know after our welfare. 
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His officials, also, who aro charged with attending to our 
wants and requirements, have become very reserved and 
taciturn, and there is an evident constraint in their 
behaviour. This is possibly the result of our remonstrance 
against the high prices charged by his officials for the 
supply of fodder to our horses and baggage ponies. For, 
a few days ago, the Nazir Baliadur Khan sent us his bill 
for feeding our horses on green fodder for twelve days. 
We had, between us, less than eighty horses and ponies 
to feed, and the Nazir’^ account was for 992 rupees. 
This was more than double the bazar rate, and more 
than three times the rate at which Gholam Sarwar Khan 
and the troopers of our escort, procui’ed fodder outside 
the city walls. The heir-apparent, on being applied to 
for an explanation, supported the claim of his Nazir. 
The account was accordingly settled at once, and the 
Nazir was informed that, for the future, his services were 
not needed, as we were determined to purchase our 
supplies in the market at the current rates. I may here 
mention that the sum thus extorted from us was subse- 
quently deducted from the monthly subsidy paid to tlie 
Amir from the Peshawar treasury, and he was at the 
same time furnished with a memorandum of the par- 
ticulars. In due course, the heir-apparent received a 
well -merited admonition from his august . father, and 
passed it on with interest and compound interest to his 
subordinates, in proportion to the inferiority of their 
grades. 

For several days past we have been expecting a dak 
frqm Peshawar, but can get no tidings of it at all. Since 
our arrival here, we have only received one unimportant 
letter from NaNvab ,Foujdar Khan (who left our party 
at ^ushl for Kabul), describing his arrival and reception 
at the court of the Amir, and but one from Peshawar, 
with news down to the 3rd April. Of what has occurred 
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since, both in India and Europe, we are in an undhviable 
state of ignorance and aosiety; and thoilgh wo form 
various conjectures as to the causes of the non-arrival 
of the dak, none appear satisfactory, and we begin 
to sdspect that “ the powers that be ” of this country 
know more about the* matter than they are willing to 
disclose. 

Yesterday we received a visit from Mullah Abdul 
Karim, the Sardar’s “ hakim,” or physician. He is a 
very pompous and egotistical personage, and occupies 
a high position in the court of the heir-apparent, where 
his functions are of a mixed nature, his counsel being 
always taken on political as well as professional matters. 
4s a physician he is considered very skilful, and has the 
credit of cxperienco by age. But if lengthy quotations 
from the various ancient Greek authors is any criterion 
of his proficiency in the YunanI Likmat,V he certainly 
impresses those unacquainted with the authors he quotes 
so voluminously with a belief in his thorough familiarity 
with the doctrines they teach. Abdul Kailm is a sleek, 
paunchy old gentleman, and does credit to his diet; 
and though outwardly professing austere piety, gets the 
credit of a rather, free indulgence in the pleasures of 
the table and ther haram. During his somewhat pro- 
longed visits he spoke with such volubility and in such 
grandiloquent terms of the respective merits of Bokrat 
(Hippocrates), Jalinus (Galen), Aristas (Aristotle), 
Abu Ali Sina (Avicenna), and other “ YunanI hakims,” 
that I was perfectly bewildered, whilst hjs delighted 
attendants loudly applauded his wonderful learning Jjy 
paroxysmal exclamations erf “Wah! wah!” “Lahoul,” 
“ Kiamat,” &c. Abdul JBiarim and^mysSlf parted after a 
couple of hoars’ tremendous argumentation, with, I am 
afraid, very poor opinions of each other’s respective pro- 
fessional acquirements. Amongst other topics of discus- 
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sion, all of wMch, unfortunately, our ideas and opinions 
were diametrically opposed, «my self-sufficient adversary 
would insist that the vibrations of the voice were produced 
by the pulsations of the heart, and that all the blood- 
vessels of the body were centred in the navel!' He 
•stoutly insisted that a man had dhly eleven ribs on the 
left side, for the truth of which assertion he had the 
incontrovertible evidence of the Kuran in the relation of 
tlie history of Eve’s creation. I told him how he could 
easily satisfy hims elf on^ this point by ocular j)roof, but 
he viewed my proposition as something blasphemous. 
The bare idea of his attempting to verify anjihing for 
which he had the word of God made him shudder ; and 
whilst he gave me a withering look of scorn, he stroked 
his beard most reverently, muttering “ Tobiili ! tobah ! ” 
(Repentance I repentance I), and “ Astaghfir, Ullah I ” 
(Pardon, 0 G^d !) Before taking his departm*e, Abdul 
Karim promised to send me a supply of English medicines 
he had lately received from Bombay, in order that I 
might make him acquainted with their doses and thera- 
peutic effects, as hitherto they had not proved very 
successful in his hands. On the following day, accord- 
ingly, his assistant called on me, and brought with him 
a couple of trays fulLof phials and gallipots. On going 
through the contents of these, we found several bottles 
labelled “ Eau de Cologne,” “ Essence of Millefleurs,” 
ditto “ of Roses,” &c. &c. There were, besides, various 
kinds of sauces, essential oils of peppermint and clove, &c., 
pots of cold cream and pomatum for the hair, small 
pl\ials of corrosive sublimate and red precipitate. Among 
others we came across a bottle without any label, and 
found it to contSn strong sulphuric acid ! Hakim Abdul 
Kt^m received my report on his stock of oilman ’s-stores 
and perfumery with much chagrin, and not without some 
doubt of our intentionally depreciating their medicinal 
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virtues in the hope of securing, them for ourselves ? Our 
merriment on this occasion® was so great, that shortly 
afterwards the Hakim came over to judge by a personal 
iuterview as to our opinions of liis drugs ; but his accoimt 
of thfe ill-success attending his administration of them 
only increased our mirth, and he went away dissatisfied 
with the interview. According to his own admission, he. 
had blinded at least one man with strong sulphuric acid, 
and was quite incredulous of the poisonous properties of 
several of his drugs. Ho promised, however, to eschew 
their use fgr the future, and to adhere to the harmless 
Materia Medica of the Yunani Hakims. He often visited 
us subsequently, but never referred to his English 
medicines. Abdul Karim know nothing whatever of 
surgery, and expressed great astonishment at my opera- 
tions. In a case of lithotomy, which he saw me perform, 
he confessed to being miite with fear at tjie effects of 
chloroform, and was perfectly astonished at the rapidity 
of the operation. He asked me for the calculus, which 
he said was an invaluable solvent for unextracted calculi, 
when pounded and administered in the form of “ sharbat ” 
to the victims of this painful disease. 

May 18th . — ^At the beginning of the week the Mission 
paid a visit to the Sardar. He seceived us with his 
usual aifabilijby and professions of friendship. He pro- 
fessed entire ignorance of the cause of delay in the* 
arrival of our dak from Peshawar, and said that, oddly 
enough, he himself had not received any letters from 
Kabul since our arrival at Kandahar. He also pleaded 
ignorance of any late news from Herat, or, in fact, from 
any other place, but, by way of turning the conversation, 
produced a printed papej*, which, he said, fell into his 
hands a few days ago. It was a proclamation issued by 
the Shah of Persia on the outbreak of his difficulties with 
the British. Its tone was very bombastic, and its object 
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was evidently to excite the rehgious ardour of his subjects, 
on whom hff called to raise a “ jahad,” or war, in defence 
of their religion. In a few sarcastic terms, the Shah 
lamented the falling away of the Amir from the standard 
of Islam, by allying himself with the treacherorfs and 
money-loving English infidels, who had had the audacity 
io attack an unprotected sea-port on his coast (Bushir?), 
but had not the courage to advance beyond the sea- 
b6ard. Tho proclamation then went on to say that the 
Shah had ordered an aymy of 60,000 men to the Sind 
frontier, 40,000 to Herat, and 30,000 to Biishir, &c. ; 
that the first was to conquer Kandahar and make it over 
to its former rulers, and then tp proceed to tho conquest 
of Sind and the invasion of Hindustan ! The Shah th^n 
expressed his merciful intention of not yet letting loose 
the tens of thousands of Ghazis who had flocked to his 
standard, and concluded by calling on all true believers 
to aid in the extermination of the common and infidel foe. 
The proclamation had no date, but was supposed to be 
an old one, though the heir-apparent declared he had 
only a few days previously got hold of it. 

Shortly after our return from visiting the Sardar, he 
sent over a white pelican of the desert for our inspection. 
About a year ago an immense flock of these birds passed 
over the country and alighted for the night on a hiU a 
few miles to the north of the city. Here they were 
attacked by all the available guns in the place. Some 
hundred or more were shot and many others taken alive, 
and amongst the number the one above referred to. 

^ At this interview with the Sardar, I urged the necessity 
of his assistance in relieving the miseries of the famine- 
struck townspelbple^ who were .also being decimated by 
small-pox. He appeared to enter into my proposals with 
some earnestness, and promised that he would place an 
empty sarai within the citadel at my disposal, and 
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give me eveiy assistance in his power. At the* same 
time, he said he did not see 1:he use of my g^ing myself 
BO much trouble, as he was sure that my labours would 
not be appreciated. I was of a different opinion, how- 
ever, *and therefore pressed my suit with ultimate success, 
for after two or three Veeks an empty and dilapidated 
sarai was placed at my disposal, but the Sardar’a 
promises of encouragement and assistance were mere 
empty words. * 

A couple of days after this u^orview with the Sardar, 
Major Lumsden and liis Assistant mspected the heir- 
apparent’s infantiy troops, who were paraded for this 
purpose on the plain to the north of the city. They 
were pretty well got up, and went through a few simple 
evolutions with tolerable accuracy. Their marcjiing, 
however, was very bad, and it was a pity to see such 
a fine body of men rendered useless by an ^ing of dis- 
cipline not at all adapted to their mUitaiy ideas or mode 
of fighting. On the parade-ground wo met a number of 
chiefs attached to the court of the heir-apparent, and 
entered into conversation with several of them. They 
were mostly very fine men, and from their unreserved 
conversation appeared friendly disposed towards us. But 
they were never allowed to visit us in the residency. In 
fact, there was a strict prohibition against anybody’s 
entering the residency court without the sanction of the 
heir-apparent and the attendance of one of his ofidcials. 
This was a necessary precaution, owing to the avowed 
hostility of some of the chief men of the placjB and the 
truculence and .fanaticism of the people. 

A few days ago, that is, on the 14th May, our long- 
expected dak from Pesh|iwar came ^in. 'The cause of 
delay was the desertion of some of the “Kalids,” or 
runners, on the road near Ghazni. The most important 
items of news were, the capture by the British of 

16 
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Mohainrah, on the Persian Onlf, and the threatening 
attitude of the native army of Bengal, the successive 
incendiary fires in different parts of the country, and 
the excited state of the public mind produced by these 
unusual occurrences. Having read our letters and news- 
papers over and over again, we laid them aside, and with 
doubly increased impatience and anxiety looked forward 
for the arrival of its successor. 

This afternoon a man of the Barakzai tribe was stoned 
to death outside the Topkhana gate of the city, by order 
of the chief priest, and with the sanction of the heir- 
apparent. His crime was blasphemy, and it is said that 
the poor old wretch was insane. Next morning we rode 
out by the Topkhana gate, ^d passed by the heap jpf 
stones that covered his corpse. One of our Guide 
escort, who was remarkable for more candour than good 
judgment, na’vely predicted that some day or other, when 
the circumstances had been forgotten, a zliirat would 
rise upon the site of the stoned man’s tomb, whilst his 
memory would be revered as a martyr or saint — a remark 
which brought upon him the censure of his comrades, 
whilst others declared that he deserved a like fate for the 
levity of his remarks. ■ . 

Yesterday a Kafila arrived from H^rat and circulated a 
.report in the city that the Persians were advancing on 
Farrah. This afterwards proved a pure fabrication. 
Indeed, the rumours daily current in the city were so 
conflicting, and yet at times so plausible, that it was 
di;fficult te discriminate between probable truth and 
falsehood. 

During the whole of our stay at Kandahar, the death 
of the Amir was periodically imported at intervalB of a 
couple of months or so. 

‘“During the last week the weather has been gradually 
getting very hot, and several dust-storms have blown 
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over the city, bnt no rain has fallen. The spring* crops 
are fast ripening, and in sonib districts near tne city have 
already been cut. The price of grain is gradually falling, 
but is still very high, and the sufferings of the poor are 
but little diminished. 

May 26tli . — The heif-apparent paid us a visit on the 
20th, and chatted away a couple of hours in his usual* 
familiar style, but gave us no news of any kind. After 
the customary inquiries after our health and welfare, 
produced for our inspection ajbottle said to contain 
“Boghan ibalasan,” “Balm of Gilead” (literally “ the 
oil of balsam ”), and which, he quietly observed, had 
been presented to him by a merchant just arrived ftom 
Bombay as a sovereign remedy for rheumatism. The 
bottle, however, had a very suspicious resemblance, to a 
French brandy bottle, and its contents to the liquor 
usually found in one. On nearer inspecti<^, we found 
the stamped seal of “ Champagne Cognac,” &c. on the 
glass, and on further investigation, by extracting the 
cork, at once recognized the contents as the veritable 
Eau de Vie. It was amusing to mark the air of 
assumed innocence with which the Sardar broached the 
subject and watched.our examination of the “ Eoghan.” 
On being plainly 'told that the .supposed Balm of 
Gilead was nothing more than genuine brandy, he 
raised liis eyebrows in mimic astonishment, expressing 
great horror at having even handled the mere receptacle 
of the forbidden liquor ; and at the same time motioning 
with his hands to close the bottle, lest the ftmes of its 
contents should contaminate the surrounding air, begged 
we would keep it, as perhaps it might be of some use to 
us. We were nothing loj^ to this proposal, as our own 
supply of such creature comforts was limited to two 
bottles of brandy and two of port wine, aU of which we 
had agreed should be strictly reserved as “ medical oom- 
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forts’^ in case of sickness. In adopting this shallow 
pretence and roundabout \^y of presenting us with a 
bottle of brandy, the possession of which he was ashamed 
to own, though he must have known that we were weU 
aware of his regular indulgence in such spirits, the heir- 
apparent was, I believe, stimulat*ed by a kindly feeling ; 
for he often expressed his astonishment that we should 
feel so little the deprivation of a liquor wliich he knew 
most Englishmen were accustomed to, whilst, at the 
same time, he lauded gur moderation in its use. The 
heir-apparent must have imbibed these false ideas of the 
universal addiction of Englishmen to the brandy bottle 
from the general consumption of “pegs” (brandy and 
soda-water) which he must have noticed when a prisoner 
of war in the hands of the British after the first Afghan 
campaign. But somehow all Afghans have an idea that 
Europeans indulge immoderately and universally in strong 
drinks, and they even urge this as a reason for despising 
them ; as amongst themselves those who do yield to the 
temptation of spirituous liquors (and they are a large 
class, including almost without exception all the chiefs 
and rich men located in cities) do so simply for the 
purpose of intoxication, and cannot understand the 
advantages of a moderate use of such stimulants. 

This little affair of the identity of “ Boghan i Bala- 
san'” with brandy ^over, the conversation turned on 
military matters in general and the discipline of the heir- 
apparent’s troops in particular. Before leaving, the 
S^dar expressed his desire that Major Lumsden would 
inspect and review his two infantry regiments, with the 
view of suggesting improvements in drill and equipment. 
It was accordihgly ^arranged t)jat the troops should be 
paraded for this purpose, on the Mowing day, on the 
to the north of the city. The heir-apparent a 
large ..conconrpe of chiefs and courtiers were present on- 
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the occasion. The troops appeared a very fine hbdy of 
men, as in truth they really* were, the majoHty of tlxom 
being athletic youths but lately taken firom their villages 
and fields; hut their movements were cramped and 
awki^ard, owing to the unsuitable dress they wore. They 
managed to get through the manual and platoon exer- 
cises with tolerable accuracy, hut in the most simple 
manceuvring they were very deficient, and soon fell into 
confusion. The Afghan regular troops are dressed &d 
drilled after the model of th^ British army. Their 
instructorsL are deserters from the ranks of the British 
Indian army; they here enjoy superior rank and con- 
siderable authority, but, owing to the jealousy of the 
Afghans, are doomed to leave their bones in the country of 
their adoption. The uniform of the infantry soldier pf the 
Afghan regular army consists of the condemned and cast- 
off clothing of the British regiments quartered on ‘the 
Peshawar frontier, and for the purchase of which there 
is a regular native agency established at Peshawar. The 
red coat is held in the highest estimation by the Afghan 
rulers, and is equally dreaded by their subjects. This 
is a proud iustance of the prestige the British arms 
acquired in Al^hanistan, despite the loss of it and the 
disasters by which* they were at first overwhelmed. I 
may here mention in illustration, that the A%han troops, 
whenever sent against any turbulent or refractory tribes,’ 
are always furnished with a contingent, of greater or less 
strength, dressed in red coats and shakos. These men 
are looked on as invincibles, rarely failing to inspire the 
villagers with terror, and usually succeed in reduciiig 
them to subjection without even firing a shot, but by 
merely showing themselvps, ^ • 

The reputation of my charitable dispensary is now 
established, and the number of attendants is daily in- 
creasing, although, owing to the rapacity of the sentries. 
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I havb for some days discontinued the distribution of 
money to the indigent and starving. These A%han 
soldiers are certainly a pitiless set of ruffians. They 
systematically waylaid and robbed the distressed and 
helpless, with most brutal treatment, of the few pice they 
received at the dispensary, and tKis in the open thorough- 
jEare just outside the citadel — a stranger would have 
thought that they were attacking their worst enemies 
instead of unfortunate countrymen and clansmen. This 
violence on the part of, the soldiery was never checked 
by the heir-apparent. Indeed, it seemed a part of his 
policy to keep up an antagonism between the military 
and civil classes, in order the more easily to keep them 
under his control. Collision's between the two clasgss 
are gf daily occurrence, and excite no interest in any 
beyond those immediately concerned. Only two days ago 
thdre was a serious affray, at ‘the Shikarpur gate of the 
city, between a party of the heir-apparent’s troops and 
some camel-drivers, from whom they tried to extort more 
than the fixed toll levied on laden beasts entering the 
city. Few words were spent before swords were drawn 
and used freely by both parties. Four of the soldiers 
were severely wounded, as well as several of the camel- 
men, one of whom Jiad his sword hand cut clean off ; 
one of the soldiers had his arm frightfully gashed close 
‘to the shoulder, and another had his nose nearly sliced 
off, besides other ugly cuts about the face. The nearly 
dissevered nose was stitched up in the course of a couple 
of hours ^ter the fight, and soon healed favourably, and 
the man left the dispensary with a very decent nose, 
though, on his admission, it was han ging over his mouth 
by a narrow shared of the septiqn where it joins the lip. 
None of the camel- wvers were brought to the dispensary, 
i^the soldiers vowed to murder them if they came near 
it. One ol them who had received a severe sword-cnt 
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across the neck, died from hsemorrhage on the foHowing 
day. No notice was takenabf this affiray, at( it was con- 
sidered settled, both parties having sufficiently punished 
each other. 

Two days ago the Roza, or Mohammadan Lent, 
which comfiaenced the €ay after our arrival here, termi- 
nated, and was followed by the “ Id-ul-fitr,” which lasted 
one day. The conclusion of the fast was announced to 
the expectant population by a salute of ten from the 
artillery guns on the parade between the citadel and 
Shahl Baz^, exactly at sunset. On the following morn- 
ing, at sunrise, a salute of fifteen guns proclaimed the day 
of feasting and pleasure. 

On the last day of the Boza the heir-apparent sent 
the General Faramurz Khan over to our court with his 
compliments to me, and requesting I would favour him 
with a visit, "as he was neft at all well. Though he*was 
not a hundred yards from our residency, he sent over a 
saddled horse for my conveyance ; but I preferred W£dk- 
ing over, and at once did so, much to the disappointment 
and evil forebodings of the groom and other attendants, 
who had fastened a multiplicity of charmd on all parts of 
the horse — ^tail, m%ne, and legs — ^in the hope that they 
would operate *to render my visit an auspicious one, had 
I mounted the ftnimaJ so highly favoured and protected 
by them. Entering the heir-apparent's public audience- 
hall, I found him stretched on a bed placed in its centre, 
and surrounded by a dense crowd of courtiers, physicians, 
and household servants, whose respective condolence, 
controversies, and sobs, mingled together,* created a 
dreadful scene of confusion and noise that quite drowifed 
the deep groans of the Sardar. My a;[^roach was quite 
unheeded till close at the Sardar’s sTde. I greeted him 
in the usual manner, and expressed sympathy for his 
sufferings. He at once seized my hand with both of his, 
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dud with an anguished and teiror-stricken countenance 
implored to relieve him speedily of his sufferings, or 
he must expire. In a few moments I ascertained that he 
had an attack of gout, which had settled in the great toe 
of the right foot, and which was now very hot, reJ, and 
swollen, and most intensely painffil. I at once assured 
the Sardar that I recognized the disease, promised him 
speedy mitigation of liis sufferings, and explained the 
treatment necessary to be adopted. On every point I 
was met by some objection on the part of the throe 
attendant Hakims. One of tliem rushing to the win- 
dow, declared that the atmosphere was disturbed in its 
equilibrium, and that the stars were not in tlie conjunction 
fevourable to the application' of leeches. Another api- 
nounced his belief that under these circumstances a 
further potation of the “ Sharbat-i-bed-mushk ” was 
indibated, an^ forthwith produced his flagon containing 
it. But to this measure the Sardar himself was averse, 
declariug that its former agreeable smell and grateful 
flavour were now both alike perfectly nauseating to him. 
The third Hakim was desirous to know my opinion as to 
the nature and probable issue of the Sardar’s ailment, 
and, in fact, perfectly bewildered me with a volley of 
questions as to whether I classed it 'under the head of 
hot or cold, diy or moist diseases ! I told him at once 
that the Sardar's disease was decidedly a hot one, and 
required immediate treatment. But he struck off into a 
lengthy harangue on the various and multifarious circum- 
stances which combined to produce hot diseases, and 
fuflxbling over the leaves of a bulky manuscript volume, 
commenced an enumeration of the remedies suited to 
each, most of which, however, on one frivolous pretence 
op the other, were ^sapproved of by the other HaMms, 
■Hdho were jealous of the start their rival had gained. In 
the midst of all this wrangling amongst the TTft.lrTmH 
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(which certainly had the effect of diverting the Sardar's 
attention from his own sufferings), there wa# a constant 
moaning and groaning in all parts of the room, produced 
by the spasmodic and lugubrious ejaculatory prayers and 
forebddings of the crowd of attendants and court officials 
who were gathered round their master, and in this manner 
proved their attachment to his person and grief at his, 
distress. Matters had now reached a crisis beyond my 
endurance, and proved the necessity for determination bn 
my part. I accordingly addressed the heir-apparent in 
quiet but ffrm language, and to*ld him that if he was 
really desirous of my professional services he must allow 
me to have my own way entirely, or else permit me to 
retire from the scene. He at once ordered silence, but 

A 

without effect, and begged me not to go away, declaring 
his willingness to submit to anything I proposed. Leeches 
were accordingly at once procured, and applied round •the 
inflamed part, amidst a perfect shower of “La houls,” 
“ Tufans,” and “ Klamats,” from the bystanders, mingled 
with the gloomy hopes, fears, and prophecies of the 
Hakims. The leeches were followed by hot fomentations, 
which in a few minutes produced great relief, or, as the 
Sardar expressed it„“ Tafawat i zamin wa atman” (the 
difference of earth and heaven). Ptesently he sat up on 
his bed, and ordered his “ chilam” and a cup of tea to 
be brought for my refection. I took a few alternate' 
whiffs and sips, whilst the Sardar was occupied in abusing 
his physicians for their want of skill and unanimity. 
Before leaving I promised to send the Sardar some 
medicine, and explained how he was to ta£e it. He 
expressed himself as very grateful, and sent a confidential 
servant with me for the medicine. • 

But on calling to see him next day I found he had not 
touched the physic, as his physicians, after due examina- 
tion and consultation, had declared that it was, without 
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donbty some abominable vinous compound, which, apart 
from being prohibited by their blessed religion, was pro- 
bably of a poisonous nature, and, at all events, not fit 
for the Sardar’s use. The consequence was that the 
complaint remained unchecked, the pain in the fo6t was 
increasing, and there was, moreover, considerable febrile 
.excitement, with uneasy sensations, about the head. I 
determined on bleeding from the arm at once, and* took 
odt my lancet for the purpose. Whilst tying the upper 
arm, the Hakims, though they acquiesced in the propriety 
of the measure, held a grave consultation as. to whether 
the operation should be performed with a country-made 
lancet or one of British manufacture, one of tliem having 
serious doubts on the safety of allowing an instrument 
worked by infidel hands to come in contact with the 
blood of a “ true believer.” But while these bigoted 
wi^acres were arguing the p6int, I settled the question 
by opening the vein with my own instrument. 

This abstraction of blood was followed by the best 
effects, and in a few days the Sardar was sufficiently 
recovered to receive a visit from the Mission, and in the 
course of a few days more was able to hobble about his 
garden with the aid of a stick and tbe suj)porting arm of 
an attendant. . • 

During my frequent visits to the Sardar on the occasion 
*of this illness we threw off formality in a measure, and 
conversed without restraint on all sorts of topics ; and as 
I was desirous of learning something of the history of 
the Afghan people, I did not scruple to ask the loan of 
affy books *on the subject which the heir-apparent might 
have in his library. Many of these he kindly placed 
at my disposd whilst at Epdahar, and the result 
of their pems^ has been detailed in the Introdnc- 
fteim One of these books (which I had casually 
remarked was the best I had seen) the heir-apparent 
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kindly presented to me, but on leaving Kandahar on 
our return journey, it my»teriously disap^ared from 
my collection. 

This morning we received a dak from Peshawar. We 
now Teamt of the taking of Ahwaz on the Persian Gulf. 
Our hopes of proceeding to Herat, and clearing it of the 
Persians, are again revived. The news from India wa^ 
meagre, and the papers were mainly occupied in recording 
and discussing the events of the Persian war. The 
mutiny of the 19th and 34th Pediments of B. N. I. was 
also dwelt on, with strictures on the inadequate punish- 
ment awarded them for their crime. 

JwiG 2ful. — The week has passed away most mono- 
tonously, and excepting reports of the Amiris death and 
the advance of a British army towards EIabul^(both 
equally without foundation) , there has been nothing to 
enliven the tedium of ouf mode of life. The weather, 
also, has of late become very hot, and during the night 
hot blasts blow over the city. This is apparently the 
consequence of radiation from the bare rocky ridges that 
skirt the city towards the north and west. 

The crops are now well gathered in, and the price of 
grain has fallen considerably. Nevertheless, the suffering 
amongst the poor* is still frightful; smaU-pox seems 
to be as prevalent as ever, and in our daily morning rides 
we still pass through frightfril scenes of suffering from* 
this pestilence. Only this morning I noticed a half- 
starved dog licking the legs of a man in the last stages 
of small-pox. Many of those who have the strength to 
do BO try and approach us for the sake of alms, 1)ut 
they are driven off or ridden over by our escort, 
who have the Sardar'^ strict orders ‘to prevent all 
strangers from approaching us, lest some mischief should 
be the- result. 
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Jndli now the state of the city is worse than ever ; for, 
owing to th‘6 heat, the decomposition of the dead bodies 
is veiy rapid, and the entire atmosphere, pervaded with 
foul effluvia, stinks aloud. It is really a matter of asto- 
nishment and thankfulness that our party has hitherto 
escaped infection and kept so hestlthy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Outbreak of the Mutiny in Indio — ^Meerut — Spread of News through 
Afghanistan — Loyalty of the Guide Escort — Perilous Position of 
tho Mission — ^Intended Attack on tho Mission — ^Deputation to the 
Sardar — The Sardar’s Reply — Coolness of M^or Lumsden — ^Terrible 
Reports from India — Courtesy of the Heir- Apparent — ^His Marriage 
—Mutiny of tho 65th B. N. I — Death of General Anson — “ The 
Guides *’ — The Balochis — ^Afghan Execution — General Faramurz 
Khan — Rising of the Jajis — Horse Caravan — ^The Sardar’s Appre- 
ciation of Horseflesh — Kabul. Horses — Breeding Establishments — 
The Heir-Apparent’s Stud — ^Dost Mohammad’s Argbs — ^The Amir 
urged to attack the British at Peshawar — Assaloetida Plants — 
The Heir-Apparent’s dread of British Surgery — ^The Operation and 
its Result — The wandering German — ^An English Faquir — ^European 
Spies — Siege of Delhi — Rumoured Disasters in India — ^Anticipated 
Rising of the Kandaharls — Rahm Dil Khan — ^Disappointed Tax-payers 
— Government Officials — ^Alternations of Temperature — Persian News 
— Rlness of the Sardaj — ^Earthquake — ^Afghan. Volcano (“ Smoking 
Well ”) — ^Its Mineral^ — Gun-cotton ** the Invention of the Devil ” — 
Wonderful Effects of Hydrogen Gas — The'Faringi Hakim in league 
with Satan — ^Demand for extraordinary Poisons — ^Murders — ^Afghan ^ 
Justice — ^How to replenish a Treasury — Hindu Cunning — The 
Sardar’s Army — Sipahi Burglars — ^Wounds inflicted by the Charah 
— ^Afghan Mode of staunching Haemorrhage — Salve for W'ounds — 
Temperature — ^Vineyards — ^Afghan Wines — Gardensround Kandahar 
— ^Variety and Cheapness of Fruit. 

June 9th. — On the 4th instant, the General FarSmnra 
Khan, in his usnal morning yisit, told ns that the Sardar 
had received a private express dnring the night from his 
royal father the Amir, at Eabol, informing him of the 
outbreak of a general mutiny in the Native Army of 
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India.* The general also told ns, that according to the 
acconnts received, two native corps had been disbanded 
at Calcutta, and that another which was quartered at 
Ferozepoor (or Farozpur) had broken out in acts of 
violence against their officers, and had been annilfilated 
by the British troops at the station. He also mentioned 
Jihat, as a precautionary measure, the native troops 
stationed at Lahore had been disarmed at a general 
pSSade. We were really at first incredulous of these 
reports, and freely expressed our doubts of their truth, 
attributing the whole a&air to some mistake, But the 
general insisted on the truth of his tale, and, moreover, 
said, that Delhi had certainly been attacked and plundered 
by the native regiments quartered there, that the 
British of all classes had been put to the sword, and 
that the King of Delhi had been raised to the throne of 
the'Mughal.^ ' 

These veiy startling accounts certainly did perplex us 
somewhat, and, though at first we doubted their truth, we 
were extremely anxious for the arrival of our own dak, 
impatient to learn the real state of affairs : for on calm 
deliberation we were convinced that, at the least, there 
must have been some good cause for, the rq>orts we had 
just heard, though, ^t the time, we wore not prepared to 
admit their truth to the full extent. In our impatience 
‘to receive reliable information, we derived some consola- 
tion in learning t^at the Amir's express mounted 
messenger had reported having passed our dak-mnners 
between the sixth or seventh march from this. The 
re4t of the day, as may be imagined, was passed by us 
in painful suspense, and at nightfall we retired to our 
cottdb^es with heavy hearts, and anxiouBly waited the 
momentarily expect^ announcement of the arrival of 
, oim'^dfifc. ^ the morning it arrived, and to our utter dis- 
may and horror, more than verified the accounts we bad 
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heard the day before. We now, for the first time, learnt 
the particulars of the outbreak at Meerut, the^succeeding 
attack of Delhi, and the concomitant atrocities. This 
sad news overwhelmed us with astonishment, and a just 
appreciation of the gravity of the crisis filled our hearts 
with grief and anxious ‘forebodings for the welfare of 
relatives and friends, as well as for the fate of the. 
British Empire in India, and excited a most tantahzing 
impatience for the receipt of further intelligence, detail- 
ing the subsequent events, of whigh we had received such 
gloomy prognostications. 

This news spread through Afghanistan and the coun- 
tries of Central Asia with electric rapidity, and, as was 
to be expected, aroused their peoples to the highest degree 
of excitement and hostility. ^ 

The Guide escort with the Mission, on hearing of the 
state of affairs in India, behaved most nobljj, and whilst 
confident of the loyalty of their comrades in the regi- 
ment, were loud in their curses upon the mutineers and 
all concerned with them. 

The position of the Mission now became one of no 
small peril, since our safety depended entirely on the 
caprice of the Amir, and the conduct of the heir-apparent, 
under whose protection we were liviog. Indeed, shortly 
after the news of our sad disasters in India had reached 
the -city, one of its chief men, Sarfaraz Ehan (who, if 
I remember rightly, for I have no note on this poiut, 
belonged to the Norzai tribe of Afghans), organized a 
party to attack the citadel with the object of seizing us ; 
after which, it was rumoured, he intended to demand a 
heavy ransom for our lives, or else kill us as infidels, and 
thus secure for himself ^e blessiugs of Paradise. His 
plot, however, was discovered in tune, owing to the 
suspicions aroused by the large quantities of lead his 
servants were known to have lately purehased in the bazars. 
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On Ig'arning that his schemes were known, and fearing a 
counter atttick on the part <of the heir-apparent (for the 
fate of Sadik Ehan was still fresh in his memory), he 
fled the city towards Herat. As soon as the fact of his 
flight was ascertained, the heir-apparent despktched 
Sardar Jalalu-d-dln Khan with a* body of horsemen after 
^m. The chase was kept up by Jalalu-d-din Khan as 
far as Girishk, where he gave in, as the fugitive Sarfaraz 
Khan had steadily out-distanced him the whole way. 

A few days after this, a deputation of mullahs, or 
priests, who represented the religious party in the 
city, waited on the heir-apparent, and in public au^ence 
demanded that the British officers of the Mission should 
be either given over to them to deal with, or else at once 
dismissed from his court and turned out of the country, 
which was defiled by our presence. They strongly urged 
the" heir-apparent to act on one or other of these pro- 
posals, and promised him that while, by so doing, he 
proved himself a true believer and the champion of Islam, 
he would also gain the esteem and support of his subjects 
and deprive his enemies of all grounds for calling him 
the friend and associate of the accursed infidels, whom 
an irate Deity was now chastising for their crimes, 
and whose sway ov§r the faithful, over whom they had 
tyrannized for near a hundred years, was now disappear- 
'iijg for ever. 

The Sardar, in reply, dismissed the mullah deputa- 
tion with a well-merited rebuke, and told them that the 
British, although undoubtedly heretics, were nevertheless 
“ Ahl i Kikb,” or “ people of the Book,” and as such, 
deserving of consideration. Moreover, he told them that 
1^6 Briiish were the friends of the Amir , and were now 
supporting him agmst the Persian foe with the aid of 
lg)i^ arms and money. In fine, the heir-apparent dis- 
tinctly refa8e4 their, demands, and expressed his deter- 
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mination to protect us from . all interference or ilijury, 
and, warning the deputation' against prosedating their 
designs, and exciting a disturbance in the city, dismissed 
them from his presence. 

Th& determination on the part of the heir-apparent 
was quite unexpected by us, and quite contrary to his 
usual character. This was, I believe, mainly attributable, 
(while, in the first place, humbly and thankfully acknow- 
ledging the merciful protection of a Divine Providenc%) 
to the cool courage and admirable good judgment and 
fortitude ewced throughout this trying time by Major 
H. B. Lumsden, the Political Chief of the Mission, who, 
by his own excellent example, inspired all around him 
with confidence and courage. 

The interval between the receipt of the dak ^ last 
referred to, and the arrival of its successor, was passed 
by us in a state of anxiety and suspense jnore easily 
imagined than described; for apart from the exciting 
events above related, and which so intimately affected 
ourselves, we were daily assailed by lying, or at least 
grossly exaggerated, accounts of the terrible calamities 
reported to have overwhelmed our unfortunate country- 
men in India, and which it was impossible to consider 
calmly ; for the iqere details brought to us by our own 
newspapers and letters had roused our blood and excited 
a tumult of evil passions in our hearts, which wer$t * 
succeeded by an eagerness for revenge, and a readiness 
to. credit the most extravagant reports as to the doings 
of our now abhorred native soldiery. Little occurred 
besides to vaiy the monotony of our lives dtuing tins 
interval. The crops bad been already gathered ia some 
days previously, and prices had fidlen somewhat. A few 
days ago, the Saidar had it drummed through the city 
that no grain was to be sold at any variation from the 
fixed rate of dxteen sers the rupee until further notice, 

17 
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nndei penalty of fine. The object of this arrangement, 
as ramonr'had it, was to enable him to sell off his own 
stock of grain at a still highly profitable rate ! Such is 
Afghan despotism. Now, with the increase of provisions, 
l^e condition of the poor people is slowly amehofating, 
and the ph^e of small-pox is 4lso disappearing. 

, During the last few days we have not been out for our 
nsual morning ride, and the Sardar, fancying it was 
o9ing to the filthy streets we had to pass through — for 
their state was now perfectly intolerable to any but an 
A%han — tissued an order that they should be. swept clean 
and kept so for the future. This measure wo had often 
uiged on him before, but without effect, although he 
always promised that they should be cleaned '*• opt . 
As it was, on the present occasion, si md 
principal bazars remained tolerably clean to a to,, ays, 
but gradually filth and offal of every description again ac- 
cumulated, and before very long they were as bad as ever. 

A couple of days ago we were somewhat surprised by a 
continuous and irregular discharge of musketry in diffe- 
rent parts of the citadel and the adjoining quarters of the 
city. On inquiry we learnt that it was in honour of the 
heir-apparent’s marriage. He has .hardly yet recovered 
from his late attack of gout. There is a good deal of 
scandal connected with this marriage, and the Sardar- 
is not a little blame^ for his injustice in the matter. 

It appears that about a week or ten days ago a rich 
merchant of the city, a man of the Taiin tribe, and who 
was a widower with an only daughter of nine years of 
^e, died soddmdy and left Ms infant daughter heiress to 

his property, wMch consisted of 16,000 rupees in cash, 
oi^t “plough” of land, vanned at 600 rupees, and 
water-mills, together with horses, cattle, and stock 
in trade. As soon as &e merchant’s death became 
known, some or sevnn (ff the heir-apparent’s soldiers 
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went to the house and seized the deceased’^ property, 
declaring that they also were Garins and relatives of the 
dead man, and, as such, entitled to a share of his wealth. 
The terrified child, with one or two servants, fled to the 
house of her, maternal grandmother in another quarter of 
the city. The soldiers followed and demanded that she, 
as well as the 16,000 rupees that she had carried off with* 
her, should be given over to them. The grandparents 
fii«ed, and at once proceeded to the presence of the heir- 
anparent, with a petition representing the injustice done 
to them, and praying for protection. To their astonish- 
ment, the Sardar at once sent for the child, whom he 
s' 'd he would marry. She was accordingly brought to 
l:!=i , uaram sarai ” in a litter the same day, and on the 
U t the marriage was celebrated with feasting, music, 
t the firing of guns and piatchlocks, &c., according, to 
V ”■ oal custom of the Afghans, the heir-apparent 
asting charge of all her property of every kind, and dis- 
missing the thunder-struck guardians of the child to 
their homes to receive the congratulations of their Mends 
on their high connection ! 

June 20th . — The heir-apparent has been again laid up 
with a relapse of hi9 former complaint, brought on by 
his own imprudence.* The attack, however, is fortunately 
of a milder nature than the last. On one of my visits • 
ho told me that he had just received an express from the 
Amir, detailing the particulars of the mutiny of the ff5th 
Regiment B. N. I., at Nowshera and Mardan, in Yusuf- 
zai. Some hundreds, he said, had been annihilated, and 
the rest dispersed beyond the border by a force fronk 
Peshawar, under Brigadier Nicholson. He mentioned 
the death of the Commaader-in-Chief, General Anson, 
whilst marching to the relief of Delhi, and said that the 
native regiments of the line in Peshawar garrison had 
been disarmed. 


17-2 
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This piece of intelligence produced wonderful excite- 
ment amongst our party; Tor the famous Guide Corps, 
which our Chief, Major Lumsden, had raised and com- 
manded for the last eight or nine years, and to which 
I had the honour of being attached as medical 'officer 
previous to mj appointment to' the Kandahar Mission, 
<was stationed at the frontier outpost of Mardan, in 
l^usufzai; and we did not hear of their being ordered 
down countiy to aid in quelling the mutiny of the Bengal 
army till some days Ijter, when our own dak arrived. 
The “Guides” were, in fact, one of the 4rst, if not 
the first, of the Punjab Irregular Corps which were 
ordered from the frontier to the scene of action in 
Hindustan. . 

Our first feelings of anxiety for the safety and welfare 
of our brother officers and friends in the corps were now 
replaced by vexation and chagrin at our being unable 
to accompany them when proceeding on active service. 
This was, at the time, acutely felt by our Chief. But 
he afterwards had the consolation of knowing that his 
“ Guides,” wten fighting before Delhi, had not forgotten 
their loved and respected commandant, as their frequent 
letters to him proved, whilst they nobly maintamed their 
previously established character by ‘deeds of daring and 
, a cheerfiil endurance of hardships, in which they were 
surpassed by none ^before Delhi. 

After the first excitement produced by this news was 
over, our time passed very heavily, and our position here 
leemed frksome alike to ourselves and those we dwelt 
iiunongst. All around viewed ns with suspicion, and 
tried how far they could go in dropping their usual 
marks of respect eand civilit^^ but were soon brought 
^vouiid to their proper bearing by our independ^ce and 
quiet confidence in the ultimate success of our cause. 

iT^tterday three men were hanged tc^etheT on the 
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parade-ground in front of the citadel. They w0re all 
Balochis, qnd formed part of a gang of tweAty who had 
attacked and murdered Karim Khan, Barakzai. About 
a fortnight ago this man was despatched by the heir- 
appai^nt to Girishk on public duty connected with the 
revenues of 'the district.* Before he had gone half way, 
his party was attacked by a band of marau^g Balochis ; 
himself and several of Us party were killed, whilst the 
rest were more or less wounded, and with difficulty m^e 
good their escape back to Kandahar. A few horsemen 
were sent. out in search of the murderers, and soon 
returned with the three men who were hanged yesterday. 
There was no proof of their having been implicated in 
thi^ murder, but, as the KandahMs said, they richly 
deserved the punishment inflicted on account of previous 
crimes, which, as Balochis, they must have committed ! 

This morning there was another execution, but bf a 
different kind from that above mentioned, and one that 
produced a great excitement amongst the people of aU 
classes, who assembled in large crowds to witness the 
inhuman act, called in the vernacular “ kis^,” or, “ the 
avenging of blood.” The facts of the case are as follows : 
Some ten or twelve -days ago a couple of grooms, whilst 
in a clover-field cutting their supplies of fodder for the 
day, quarrelled, the one having accused the other of 
appropriating some of his bundleq of the cut fodder,* 
which he forthwith proceeded to restore to his own 
heap. To this the other offered resistance ; a struggle 
ensued, and one of the men cut the other with his 
sickle across, the wrist, and divided all the* soft pa^s 
down to the bones. The wounded man went home, an^, 
on the advice of his friet^ds, applied a paste of quicklime 
and pounded mulberry leaves to the wound, in order to 
staunch the tremendous haemorrhage which had already 
brought him to the verge of syncope. About a week 
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afterwards the man was brooght to my dispensary. At 

this time mortification had* set in, and extended half 

* • 

way up the arm. I at once determined on amputation 
of the limb, as the only chance of saring life. But 
the man stoutly refused to submit to the operation, 
saying that he much preferred entering Pafadiee whole 
than spending a life of beggary on this earth, and, after 
all, losing precious time in searching for his missing limb 
in ''the world of spirits before he could enter and partake 
of the joys and blessings of Jaunat, or paradise I 

As soon as the General Faramurz Khan, who, on this 
occasion, as was his usual custom, attended me in my 
morning visits to the dispensary, heard that I thought 
the man was likely soon to die, he sent off some of his 
attendant orderlies to apprehend the other groom who 
had inflicted the wound, and, on his arrival, at once 
placed him under a guard in the citadel prison. 

La a day or two afterwards the wounded man died, 
and his brother came forward and publicly demanded 
of the heir-apparent that the author of his brother's 
death should be made over to him, in order that ho 
might exact revenge according to the “ Pukhtunwall, ” 
or established “Pukhtun custom,” in such cases. His 
request was granted,^ and the morrow yras fixed for the 
“ kisas.” 

' About noon this day, accordingly, there was a great 
crowd and tumult of voices outside the citadel gate, but, 
as we knew what was to take place, we did not go out 
to see the ceremony. Presently the din was hushed, 
thdre was a momentary pause of complete silence, and 
i^en followed prolonged shouts of ** ShabSsh ! ” 
l^lsh}” La afewuninutes more the General FarSmurz Khan 
eaine over to us, an^ was in perfect ecstasies of delight at 
ffie hintal sight he had just witnessed and applauded. 
He iefld us that alter the kosa had pronounced the 
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prisoner gniltj, and deserving of the retrihation How to 
be dealt to him, ho consigned him to the bare of the 
brother of the deceased, who at once stepped forward, 
and, unsheathing his *‘charah,” threw down his brother’s 
homicide, and, kneeling on his chest, with a sonorous 

Bistnillah-‘a-r>rahman-a-rahlm ! ” (in the name of God, 
the most merciful and gracious), cut his throat from eac 
to ear, as he would have done that of a sheep. 

I must here say a few words of this General Faramni'z 
Ehan, of whom we saw so mi^ch during our stay at 
Kandahar. . He is a K^r slave, and has lived amongst 
the A%hans since his boyhood, having been entrapped and 
carried away from his own wild mountain home in Eafrr- 
is+j^ at a very early age. Before he became the property 
of his present master, the heir-apparent, he was brought 
up in the Amir’s court at Kabul as a slave-boy belonging 
to the late Wazir Akbar Khan. He is a good-looling 
man of about thirty years of age, and, as soon after our 
arrival at Kandahar he adopted the European dress, he 
could hardly be distinguished, in outward appearance, 
from an Englishman, for he had a frir and almost florid 
complexion, with light brown hair. 

Paramurz Ekan Jivas very quick and intelligent, and 
assimilated with vs* much more readily than any other 
of the court officials with whom we came in contact. 
As general of the heir-apparent’s troops, he occupied* 
a position of great power and responsibility. He was 
the Sardar’s confidant in all matters connected with the 
government of the province he ruled over, audits external 
political relations ; and as his most trustwortliy servant, 
he was specially charged with the care of our party m 
Kandahar. He visited .ns almost dail^, and was the 
medium of intercourse between ourselves and those 
around us. He held the Briti^ in high estimation, and, 
as far as he could ^ely do so, aped us in dress and 
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maxmioK, alternately borrowing a coat, helmet, or boot, 
&c. from oAe or other of ns, and having a copy made 
of them, was proud to wear the same dress as we 
did. His tailor, unfortunately, was not an experienced 
snip, and as, moreover, the starching of shirt-froMs is 
a step beyond the civilization of* Afghanistan, his dress 
always looked untidy, and gave him a very dissipated 
look, from the careless way it was put on. His odd 
appearance, with a helmet cocked on one side of the 
head, a waistcoat only half buttoned, a necktie untied, 
and hair uncombed, afforded ns, at times, a. good deal 
of merriment. 

Under proper training, Faramurz Ehan would have 
been a useful and intelligent member of society, but ^e 
evil influences of the regime he lived under -had quite 
smothered all the noble traits of his better nature, and 
made him a^ cruel, crafty, and unscrupulous man. He 
had, moreover, like those amongst whom he had been 
brought up, imbibed a taste for all sorts of debauchery 
and dissipation. 

He often amused us with tales of his native country, 
and the happy and independent mode of life of its people. 
He looked down on them, however ,^with^ pity, as being 
Pagans, and, “ In this respect only,”»hp would say, “ are 
they inferior to the Afghan, the nation of my adoption.*’ 
’On opportune occasions, when others were not present, 
he freely confessed to us that, although now he was a 
“ true believer ” — and, as he said so, he would stroke 
his beard, and with mock solemnity mutter, “ Shukur 
al£amdu-l-illah ” (thanks and praise be to Gk>d) — he 
often felt a longing desire to join his own people in their 
l^ippy and independent mode of life, instead of the cares 
: Ihat were now placed on his shoulders. 

» the presence of strangers, he never alluded to these 
subjects, but always professed the deepest venei^ation 
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and affection for the State religion and the highest 
esteem for the Afghan natioix' ^ 

Faramnrz Ehan’s position here was a most imenviable 
one ; for, although he enjoyed the confidence and affec- 
tion df his master more than any other of his servants, 
he was held ’responsible* for the well-being of everything 
connected with the government, the court, and ourselves. 
And, in truth, he lived in a constant state of anxiety and 
trepidation. Without money or materiel, he was Ex- 
pected to keep the troops well equipped and quiet. He 
had also to. watch over the safety of our party and of the 
rest of the citadel from the intrigues of enemies in the city. 
The able manner in which he accomplished these, and 
the skill with which he managed to play off the different 
re^ments against each other, and even set the companies 
of the different regiments as spies over each other’s 
mutinous designs, were deserving of great credit. ‘He 
was always about our residency night and day, and 
often complained that the work was too harassing. But 
what could he do ? He knew too well from experience 
that his own head would answer for any misfortune 
occurring either through his own fault or 'that of others. 

With all his ^otticomings Faramurz Ehan was always 
a friend to ns,* and* considering the. circumstances which 
influenced his character and conduct, was not unde- 
serving of esteem. On our departure from Kandahar* 
for Peshawar he accompanied our* camp two marches, 
and then bid us farewell, with many expressions of warm 
friendship and prayers for our future prosperity. 

June dOth.r—The weather has now become dppressiVbly 
hot. The sky is obscured by a dense fiery haze, and libt 
winds prevail throughout the day, and more or less 
during the night also. The city, however, is in a com- 
paratively healthy state, and our party has not yet suf- 
fered from the heat. 
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Thit morning the Sardar received news from Knrram, 
to the effect that our quondam friends the Jajis had 
risen in arms against the Naib Gholam Jan, and had 
besieged him in a small fort in the Khost hills, where he 
was making a tour for the collection of the revenue. 
Tfie letter mentioned that a forco*of infantry 'and cavahy 
had already left Kabul for the scene of disturbance, with 
orders thoroughly to humble the refractory tribes. The 
SaaPdar now told us that the hostile conduct of the Jajis 
towards our party whilst^marching through their country 
was instigated by an aged “ AMmn,” or Doctor of Divi- 
nity of the Shamil EhaU division of the tribe, in rev^ge 
for the cruel conduct of Naib Qholflm Jan towards many 
of them a few months previous to our journey through the 
district, when Khost was annexed to Kurram by the troops 
of its governor, the Sardar Mohammad Azim Khan. 

Id one of our morning rides a* couple of days ago we met 
a large K^fa of horses approaching the city. There 
were between seventy and eighty of them; they came 
from the neighbourhood of Herat and Maimanna, and 
were being taken to the market at the frontier town of 
Shikarpur in Smd. As soon as the Sardar heard of the 
arrival of these horses, he sent his^“Mfr Akhor," or 
Master of the Horse, to select the fittest of the batch 
for his inspection. This afternoon, accordingly, some 
eighteen or twenty of them were led into the courtyard 
in front of the heir-apparent’s public audience-hall. 
After a careful examination half-a-dozen of the finest, 
wore selected, and the rest sent back to their owners. 
And now followed a scene that could only be witnessed in 
A^hanistan. 

The Sardar, after dilating on the defects of the holies 
he |tiEtd himself selected, turned to his ditendant courtiers, 
and- with an assumed air of generosity and justice, asked 
what they thought a fair price f6r the wretched specimenB 
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of horseflesh that stood before them. The Mhr Aldior 
gave it as his opinion that ^ero they in better ^ndition 
they might possibly be worth thirty rupees each, but no 
doubt the Sardar, with the generosity for which he was 
famed, and out of consideration for the hardships and 
dangers endountered by the merchants on their long 
journey, would grant them a few rupees more per horse. 
The Mir Ahhor was followed by several voices that de- 
clared forty-five rupees each a very liberal price ; but the 
Sardar was a httle more magnanimous, and announced 
hie pleasui;e to give fifty rupees for each horse. This 
announcement was almost drowned in the hum of appro- 
bation and praise of his liberality raised by the crowd of 
courtiers, whilst the poor horse-dealers loudly protested 
and declared that they would be ruined if their horses 
were taken from them at such nominal prices, and vowed 
by all that was holy, and the testimony of aU their saints 
and prophets, that the horses had already cost more than 
the price fixed on them in food and tolls on the journey. 
They were sharply upbraided for their base ingratitude, 
and ordered to keep silence — a hint that experience had 
taught them they must not disregard. With downcast 
looks they took thqjurice so unjustly and arbitrarily fixed 
on their property, ‘and retired to Jheir sarai, inwardly 
cursing the Sardar and all his belongings, though out- 
wardly acknowledging his supreme right to do as he* 
pleased. The rest of the batch were as soon as possible 
cleared out of the city, and on their march towards 
ShikaipOr, where they afterwards sold for from three 
hundred andfrfty rupees to four hundred rupdfes each, 'or 
for from 851 . to 40/., the Sardar having first got the pi8k 
of#iem at 51 . each! Shortly after this we purchased 
some horses for ourselves out of other Kafilas passing 
through, and paying a little over the actual market price, 
got them at between 80/. ^ 40/. each. 
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Thore is a considerable transit trade in horses through 
AfghaniBiiftTi^ , and of late jiears this country itself has 
produced a large number which find their way into India 
under the name of Kabul horses ; the name also given 
to those brought from the countries beyond A^hanistan. 

The Kabul horse is a good brfeed, of mecGum height, 
^e average being about fourteen and a half hands high. 
Many of the better specimens are out of Persian dams 
by'Arab sires ; and these are mostly sold at Bombay and 
Karachi as Gulf Arabs. ^ 

The Amir t^es great interest in horseflesh, and has 
two extensive breeding establishments in the Kabul 
district, which are said to contain three hundred mares 
each. The best of the produce of these he keeps for his 
own stables, or divides amongst his sons and firiendly 
chiefs. The rest are sold for exportation to Hindustan, 
or dse are drafted into his owh cavahy regiments. The 
Afghans generally are very fond of horses, but they treat 
them most injudiciously. They often commence riding 
them at fourteen or eighteen months of age, and fre- 
quently overtask their undeveloped powers. The con- 
sequence is, that most of their animals, over four or six 
years of age, are more or less windgalled or ^avined. 
In travelling they qften take their 'hprses marches of 
fifty or sixty miles a day, for several days in succession, 
‘wi^out a halt; but their pace is never faster than a 
quick walk, which the horses keep up for the whole day 
with apparent ease, getting over &e ground at the rate 
of about four and a half miles an hour. 

The heir-apparent was very fond of inspecting Ms 
horses (and he had some very fine ones in, Ms stables), 
and i^uently, «when we were calling on Mm, had 
^ihnyp^t out for our*^ inspection. He knew the pedigrees 
of them with remarkable accuracy, and was 
ef|p0|^l|y proud of a very fine^Snd nearly timroug!h-hred 
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horse, “ Durrdfina,” or “ PeOTl-gem,” which he told us 
was out of a half-bred Arch and Persian hiare by an 
Arab left in the country by Sir William Macnaughten. 

Most of the Arabs given to the Amir as presents by 
the British Government, or purchased by his own agents 
on the frontier, are turned into his breeding studs ; and 
as much care and attention is devoted to their serving, 
a great improvement in the breed of horses in the 
country is already perceptible, and is a subject of remark 
and congratulation amongst the Afghans themselves. 

For some days past rumours ^ave been current in the 
city that a rising is brewing at Kabul, with the object of 
leading the Amir to attack the British at Peshawar. It 
ir said, however, that the Amir is averse to the measure, 
and has warned the priests to desist from exciting the 
populace by preaching the jahad ’’ against us, and has 
openly declared his friendship with the British Govern- 
ment and determination to abide by the terms of the 
treaty recently ratified at Peshawar. Among other things 
it is said that the Khaibar pass is closed, owing to a 
rising of the Afridi and Mahmand Pathans. Our im- 
patience for the arrival of our own dak'was intense, as 
may be imagined* Our endurance was not taxed very 
long, for on out return from a vigit to the Sardar this 
morning we found the d^ had just arrived. It brought 
us news down to the 12th instant. We now learnt that 
an European army had arrived before Delhi ; that on the 
day of their arrival they fought and beat the mutineers, 
t aking twenty guns, and driving the enemy from their 
position on the river Hindun to the shelter* of the Sify. 
A large force of Europeans is coming out from England, 
and several regiments from the Meditarranean stations 
are diortly expected vid Egypt. This intelligence is 
cheering, and inspires us with hopes of a successful 
issue. The Peshawar adlhorities keep a sharp look-out 
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upon iflie actions of the Amir and the frontier tribes, and 
are ready to repel any attack from this quarter. 

A few days ago, whilst riding on the plain to the 
north-east of the city, we noticed several assafcetida 
plants. The assafoetida, called “hang," or “hing,” by 
the natives, grows wild on the sdndy and gravelly plains 
that form the western portion of Afghanistan. It is 
never cultivated, but its peculiar gum-resin is collected 
from the plants in the deserts where they grow. The 
produce is for the most, part exported to l^dustan, and 
forms an important item of the trade of the ceuntiy. 

The assafoetida trade of Western Afghanistan is almost 
entirely in the hands of the Eakarr tribe of Afghans, 
who inhabit the Borl valley and the hiUs in the vicinity 
of the Bolan. About the commencement of March the 
leaves of the plant sprout, afresh from its perennial root ; 
and “during the succeeding months of April and May, 
when its peculiar product is in greatest abundance, many 
hundreds of Eskarrs are scattered all over the plain 
country from Eandahar up to Herat to collect it. The 
plant is said to grow in the greatest abundance at AnSr- 
darrah, in the Halmand district, though it is also scat- 
tered all over the western portions of A%hanistan, and 
extends into the northern parts of Peiisia and Turkistan. 

The assafoetida gum is collected from the root of the 
plant in the following manner : — The frail, withered, and 
vaginated stem which belongs to plants of the previous 
yew, or the cluster of fresh, green, and sheathing leaves 
that belong to newly sprouted plants (sometimes the 
are seen growing round the former before it has 
sufficiently decayed to be blown away by the wind, &c.) , 
is cut away at *its ^nnction with the top of the root, 
wo^d 'which a trench of some six inches wide, and as 
many dei^, is dug in the earth. Several deep incisions 
are now made across the upper part of the root, and i^s 
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operation is repeated at intervals of three or four duys, as 
the sap from the root continues to exude for a week, or 
even fifteen days, according to its calibre. The sap that 
exudes collects in tears around the top of the root, and 
in cas’es where it. is abundant flows into the hoUow dug 
all round it.' In all caSes, as soon as the incisions are 
made, the root is covered over with a bundle of loosQ 
twigs or herbs, or even with a heap of stones, as a pro- 
tection from the drying effects of the sun. Were this 
precaution neglected, the root would soon wither, and 
little or no. juice would exude from the incisions. The 
quantity of gum-resin obtained from each root varies 
according to its size ; some hardly yield an ounce, others 
yield as much as a couple of pounds weight ; some of 
the roots are no larger than a carrot, others attain the 
fliicknesB of a man’s leg. 

The quality of the gum Varies considerab^, and it is, 
besides, always more or less adulterated on the spot by 
the collectors, or else before it enters the market. The 
extent of admixture with other matter varies from one- 
fifth to one-third; wheat-flour and powdered gypsum 
being the articles most commonly employed for its adul- 
teration. The best sort of assafcetida, however, is rarely 
adulterated ; it is, obtained solely frpm the “ node ” or 
leaf-hud in the centre of the root-head, is much more 
esteemed than the other kinds, and sells at a very much' 
higher price. At Eandahar the price of the pure drug 
varies from four to seven rupees the “ man-i-tahi5z ” 
(about 3 lbs. avoirdupois), whilst the price of the inferior 
^ds is from oue and a half to three and a l&alf rupees 
per man.” Assafoeti^a is very largely consumed m 
Hindustan as a condiment in many dishes common both 
to the Hindu and the Mussahnan, and more especially 
with those principally composed of the different kinds of 
pulses. 
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In Afghanistan the gam is only used as a medicine, 
hut the fre^ leaves of the ^lant, which have the same 
pecoliar stench as its secretion, are in common use as a 
vegetable by those residing where it grows. The white 
and succolent inner part of the young stem is considered 
a delicacy by the AJ^hans when* roasted and flavoured 
with salt and butter. 

r 

Jul^ 9th . — ^During the last week the Sardar has suf- 
feibd greatly from the eflects of a large carbuncle on his 
chest. I have had a good deal of difficulty in this case, 
as his physicians had succeeded in frightening.him of my 
lancet, and had persuaded him (not a very difficult task) 
to defer the time for laying open the boil until they had 
fixed a happy conjunction of the constellations. I 
ultimately gained my point, owing to the extreme pain of 
the boil and the Sardar’s inability to endure it any 
longer. The physicians also,' at this juncture, consoled 
the heir-apparent with the gratifying intelligence that the 
stars were now happily disposed in the firmament (very 
complaisant of them, whatever their varying relations 
towards each other might mean), and that he need fear 
no evil. But 'before I could use my lancet a question 
was raised as to the advisability of substituting some 
safer and better ipptrument. The* qriginator of this 
question proposed that the boil should be opened with 
‘the sharp spike of a crashed mutton bone, as being the 
best suited to the operation ; his rival at once objected, 
and recommended a piece of broken glass as far superior 
to the bone ; whilst a domestic standing at the head of 
thS bed earnestly advised the heir-apparent to put his 
tzust in Ood, and, leaving the boil to itself, to seek an 
alleviation of has suflerings by a liberal distribution of 
&M}d and money to Ihe pooh 
f'ho'ld the heir-apparent that he should certainly acton 
the last recommendation, and then having prepared him 
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for what I was about to do, laid open the boil by^ free 
incision, the operation being accompanied \>y a fearful 
din of voices offering up prayers for the safe guidance of 
my hand, and the speedy recovery of the Sardar. As 
soon hs I laid down my lancet the whole room resounded 
with “ Shuliur alhamdtf-l-illahs ” and “ La houl wa la 
kuwata illah billahls ” (Arabic phrases, commonly used 
to express thankfulness, and surprise, or praise), and 
many of the attendant courtiers crowding around the Ced 
kissed the Sardar’s hands, and declaring that “ the light 
had again returned to their eyes,” &c. &c., with similar 
expressions, prayed for his speedy restoration to health. 

On visiting the Sardar next day, I foimd him sitting up 
app,arently quite well, and transacting his oi’dinary 
business in the public audience-hall. On my approach 
he dismissed his levee, and ordering his chilam and 
some tea, invited me to be* seated on a cushion next Him- 
self. We conversed for a long time on various topics, 
and chiefly regarding the political influence of the 
different European Powers. The Sardar mentioned 
having received a dilk from Kabul during the night. It 
contained, he said, no public news, but merely reported 
the safe arrival of the German shoemaker, Yapurt 
(whose history has 'been already related), at Kabul. The 
Sardar, who himself appeared to view the German as a 
suspicious character, mentioned thaj the Amir was very 
desirous of finding out who he really was, and he made 
many inquiries as to whether the Germans were a 
powerful nation, whether they maintained a Isnrge am^, 
&c., and expressed astonishment that a country he h^d 
never heard of before should possess so large a popula- 
tion and so powerful an army. B^t tMs is not to be 
wondered at, for the Afghans know nothing whatever of 
the geography or history of Europe. The only idea they 
have of “ Farangistan ” is that it contains the “Farangis,” 
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a whi(b-faced, pig-eating race of infidels, who are very 
fond of figlfting and drinking, and appropriating other 
people's countries. The Sardar, however, had some very 
muddled ideas of the difiei'ent European nations, though 
frpm the fact of his not having heard of the GermSns, I 
began to think he was more ignorant than he should 
have been. I am afraid he was not much enlightened by 
my description of the Germans, for ho finally came to 
the conclusion that they were a “ Nimcha ” race, a sort 
of half-breed between t|ie French and English, whom he 
considered to be the only real Farangis. 

Turning from this bewildering subject, the Sardar 
inquired whether it was true that an Englishman, in 
the disguise of a Fakir, was now travelling through 
Turkjstan, as he had received reliable information to that 
effect, and was desirous of knowing whether such indivi- 
duals were ever appointed to visit foreign countries as spies 
by their own Governments, or whether they were mere ad- 
venturers. He had evidently already made up his mind on 
this point, for he received my denial of Government 
agency in the manner indicated with incredulity, merely 
remarking that these travellers must have some greater aim 
than the mere gratification of curiosity to induce them to 
undergo the hardships and perils they*did in these regions. 

A couple of days ago our dak from Peshawar arrived, 
and brought intelligence down to the 17th nit. The 
British army had taken up a position in front of Delhi 
on the site of the old cantonments, but had made very 
little progress, if any, in the siege. Eeinforcements 
were sadly needed, and every available soldier from the 
Punjab was being sent down to the scene of our struggle 
for existence, and the retrievement of our lost position 
in the country. The “ Guides ” are reported to have 
made a wonderfully rapid march to the scene of action, 
and to have acquitted themselves nobly ever since the 
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day of their arrival before Delhi. In their first enc(fanter 
with the enemy most of theii* officers were nforo or less 
severely wounded, and poor Quintin (Battye) received his 
death-wound. His loss was deeply felt by all, and espe- 
cially *by the cavalry, of whom he was commandant. He 
was a gener^ favourite fn the corps, and an ornament to 
the profession of which he was such an enthusiastj^ 
Dulcc est et deem pro putrid mori, were his last words, and 
characteristic of the high-souled patriotism of the noMe 
spirit that breathed them. . 

The reports daily current in the city regarding our 
calamities in Hindustan, are of a most painful and 
harrowing description. There are also whispers of an 
antipipated rising of the Kandaharls at the instigation of 
their former chief, Bahm-dil Khan, who at present resides 
at Kabul under the surveUlanco of the Amir. He promises 
to march shortly fi:om Kabul, at the head of a^trusty bwd 
of clansmen, for Kandahar, where, after ousting the heir- 
apparent, ho purposes to re-establish his own authority. 
The heir- apparent is on the alert, and prepared to 
suppress the shghtest indication of discontent or tumult. 

Bahm-dil Khan, it is said, has a large number of 
supporters amongst- the principal men of the city, who 
are ready to afford *him their serviees in regaining his 
power. No doubt the majority of the citizens would . 
hail his return with joy, not from apy special regard to 
his person, or appreciation of his qualities, but merely 
from a love of change; and were a rival candidate to 
appear in the field a month after, they would, y^ith equ|il 
alacrity, flock- to his standard. This fickle and dissatis- 
fied state of the public mind is quite characteristic of 
the Afghans. And it is not to be wpndel-ed at, for the 
governors of the country, instead of striving to render 
their rule grateful to their subjects, aim rather to cripple 
them in the shortest possible time, and in such a manner, 
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by th5 enforcement of tyrannical laws and oppressive 
taxation, as* to render the r&ass of the people powerless 
to scheme against or resist their authority. 

On the first arrival of the Mission at Kandahar, the 
bulk of the tax-paying people rejoiced in the anticipa- 
tion of a speedy amelioration of tfieir condition and some 
release fi'om the burdens under wliich they laboured. 
Tljey soon, however, discovered that their hopes were ill- 
founded, as the Mission in no way interfered with the 
government of the coijptry, and they then joined the 
mass in their hostility towards us. 

The army and government officials of every kind are 
the only classes who are satisfied with the rule of the 
country, and they are so simply because they fattcij on 
the oppression they are allowed to practise on the 
peasantry and townspeople. Tho two classes hate each 
other most cordially ; and this is the cause of the wnnt 
of unanimity between the governed and governing 
classes for which this people are so proverbial, both 
amongst themselves and their neighbours. 

The weathe,r is daily getting hotter and more and 
more oppressive, without a breath of wind stirring. Tho 
nights, on the other hand, have of late become cold and 
damp, owing to the heavy dews that now fall. Our 
, party has suffered from these alternations of temperature, 
and several are laid jip with fever and ague, or influenza, 
and amongst the number Lieut. P. S. Lumsden, Politi- 
cal Assistant, and myself. The effects of this fever were 
v^ry exhausting, and the unfavourable state of the 
Tjeather retarded convalescence for many days. It 
appeared very prevalent amongst the natives, who called 
*it “nfizl” or*“n^zla” (influenza), and was probably 
^duced by exposure to the night air, it being the 
common custom to sleep on the house-tops during the 
summer months. 
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July 20th . — On the 11th instant, Major Lumsden and 
myself visited the Sardar. • Lieut. Lumsden being still 
on the sick list, was unable to accompany us.. The 
Sardar gave us a budget of Persian news, which he said 
he had only that morning received from his news-agent 
at Herat, who reported* that the Persians had evacuated 
the city, and were marching back to their own capital. 
The news-letter also reported that the Shah of Persia 
had executed his “ Sadr-azim,” or prime minister, a^he 
had been proved to be the cause of the rupture with the 
British, which had resulted in much expense to the 
country and damage of its reputation. 

A couple of days after this visit the Sardar sent over 
to say that he was not feeling well, and would hke to see 
me. I went over, and found him in a very anxious state 
of mind, and complaining of great giddmess and heat of 
head. He was, in fact, ‘threatened with an attack of 
apoplexy. I at once cupped him freely from the back 
of the neck, and applied cold water to the shaven scalp. 
He was soon reheved, and on calling the next day to 
learn the effects of the medicine I had given him, found 
him apparently quite well. The usual pipe and tea were 
produced, and wo whiled away a couple of hours in con- 
versation. He asked if it were really true that the Czar 
of Bussia, or his brother, had gone to Paris on a visit to 
the French Emperor ; and on being assured of the fact,* 
expressed astonishment at his trusting himself without 
an army of protection in the capital of a sovereign with 
whom he had so lately been at war. He was curious to 
know whether Farokh Khan, the Persian Ambassador, 
had really been received at the Court of Queen Victoria ; 
and if so, whether he had not urged ^n the British 
Ministry the advisability of rescuing Kandahar from the 
Amir , and making it over to its former rulers, Bahm-dil 
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Ehan*and his brothers — suspicions quite characteristic 
of the Afghtm nature. • 

Oik the 13th of this month, at five p.m., there was a 
smart shock of earthquake. It lasted only a few seconds 
a^d appeared to travel from north to south. Thb day 
had been extremely hot and shltiy, and Ihe air was 
darkened and rendered almost stifling by a dust-storm, 
which continued to blow over the city for about two 
hdurs after noon. Earthquakes, though of common 
occurrence at Kabul, aje said to be very rare in this 
locality, a phenomenon attributed by the natives to the 
peculiar character of tlie country, which is traversed in 
aU directions by the shafts and tunnels of the artificial 
water-courses already described under the term Karaiz. 
The jiatives have a popular belief that the pent-up 
thunder (which, according to their ideas, is the cause of 
eartliquakes] here finds an easy exit into the air, with- 
out producing any of those vibrations which are the 
signs of its obstruction in other parts. 

There is, it is said, an active volcano in the south- 
western extreme of Afghanistan, in the district of Sistun, 
where it borders on Balochistan. The hiU containing 
the volcano is called Pir Kisii; the volcano itself is 
called “ Chah-i-dudi,” or “ the smdking well." From 
^ the information I was enabled to gather on this point, I 
have no doubt of t];ie existence of an active volcano on 
the site indicated. In the bazar here 1 obtained some 
lumps of sal-ammoniac of a granular structure and 
yellow colour, as if it had been fused with sulphur. It 
was said to have come fi’om the Rr Kisil hill, where 
also common salt, alum, sulphur and sulphate of zinc 
(z8k) are obt&ine(| in great quantities, both pure and 
^fiised together as lava. Of all these I obtained samples 
in the shop of one of the largest druggists in the city. 
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He was an intelligent man, and gave me the foHowing 
account of the “ smoking well.” He had nwer seen the 
Chah-i-dudr himself, nor, indeed, was it possible for 
an Afghan to visit the place, owing to the hostility of 
the Balochis inhabiting the Pir Kisri district, who are 
notorious freebooters, 'and the dread of the adjacent 
territory. There was, however, no doubt of its existence, 
and he had often heard accounts of the wonderful 
“smoking well” and “fiery mountain” from the 
Balochis, who came to the city to sell the salt and other 
mineral productions they had collected on the spot. The 
air at the top of the hill is described as poisonous, and 
highly charged with sulphurous vapours, which produce a 
choking sensation if approached too closely. At times, 
hot ashes, smoke, and fiery flames issued from the mouth 
of the well and scorched those who approached the hill 
unprotected. Those who collect the sal-ammoAiac, 
sulphur, &c. are clothed in very thick felts of sheep’s- 
wool and camel’s-hair mixed, and are armed with long 
poles, at the end of which are fixed shovels, with which 
the salts are scraped away from the surface near the foot 
of the hill. The country around Pir Kis'rl is a desolate 
waste of land. Such in substance was the druggist’s 
account, and it hem:s the impress of truth, for such an 
exact description of a volcano is not otherwise to bo 
accounted for. 

This morning, in one of my usual visits to the Sardar, 
I took with me some gun-cotton that 1 had prepared a 
few days previously. He was naturally incredulous of its 
powers as an explosive agent, even after I* had ^ed 
several bullets across the yard with it, and exploded some 
in my own hand and then on the hands of several of the 
bystanders. In &ct, he was not satisfied as to its pro- 
perties till he had himself loaded and fired a gun with 
it. They were all greatly astonished, as they had never 
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seen 6r heard of such a thing before. Some of the 
courtiers were most pressing to learn how to make gun- 
cotton, and one of them openly asked me to favour him 
with a good supply, enough to stuff a cushion with, as 
h^ could then easily blow up an imsuspecting ri'v'hl by 
accidentally dropping a live co&l from his chilam on 
his cushion. A nearly blind and toothless old Mullah, 
who was awoke from his reveries in the comer of the 
room by the noisy discussion going on, was asked to 
witness the wonderful effects of the cotton. He did so, 
ii'.id merely denouncing it as the invention of the devil, 
slunk back to his comer, and counting his beads rocked 
himself into a pious slumber. 

On another occasion, whilst preparing some sulphate 
of MUf. for use in the dispensary, I collected the hydrogen 
gas evolved in the process, for the purpose of showing 
the ‘ natives^ its explosive qualities when mixed with 
atmospheric air. The experiment was repeated very 
often by many of the people about the court of the 
heir-apparent, with my assistance, by placing a lighted 
taper at the mouth of a soda-water bottle (of which we 
happened to have a few with us) filled with equal 
portions of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air. They 
were delighted with the experiment, and expressed great 
astonishment at the explosion produced by invisible 
agents. One of thq men, who, by the way, was some- 
what of a sceptic, unfortunately scorched his arm and 
burnt his shirt-sleeve by clumsily holding his arm with 
the lighted taper straight in front of the mouth of the 
charged bottle. He was electrified at the sharp effects 
of his temerity, and, owing to his garrulity and misrepre- 
sentations, it bbgai^ to be the general notion that I was 
hr league with his satanic majesty; for, being entirely 
i^orant of chemistry, these people could in no other way 
account for such appare;nt diablerie." I regretted this, 
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inasmuch as the fear of such an unenviable coni^ction 
deterred me from completiug a voltaic battery I had 
commenced. Another inconvenient result of these dis- 
plays was the belief that I could poison people in the 
most 'artistic and subtle manner ; and in consequence I 
was frequently annoyed by requests for deadly poisons 
from people of all ranks. One would want a poison with 
immediate .effects, but colourless and tasteless, so as not 
to discover its presence through the senses } Another 
would ask for a poison which did not act till three or four 
months aftpr it was taken. Wlulst others again would 
ask for rules by which they could discover poison mixed 
in their food. The inference from these facts is that 
poisoning is a crime of eveiyday occurrence in the 
country. 

I was afraid at first that the unenviable notoriety*! had 
gained by these experimehts might prove prejudicial to 
the well-working of my dispensary; but iff this I was 
happily mistaken, for now the attendance is greater than 
ever, and patients flock in from long distances — ^Herat 
and Farrah on the one hand, and Ghazni on the other — 
to be operated on for stone, tumours of different kinds, 
and a variety of other surgical diseases and deformities. 

July 81st . — Dpring the past wpek several murders 
have been committed in the city and its environs. One 
of these was attended with peculiar circumstances, and' 
well exemplifies the Afghan fashion of doing justice. 
The facts, as told to us, are these. In a small village, 
situated a few hundred yards outside the Shikarpur gate 
of the city, 4welt the widow of a' rich merchant "of 
Kandahar. Her husband died about a year ago, leavifig 
her some twelve or thirteen thousand rupees in cash and 
jewellery, besides a considerable amount of landed and 
other property. The widow after the death of her 
husband went to reside in the village indicated, under 
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her father’s protection, and, contrary to the custom of 
the Afghans, refused to marry either of her deceased 
husband's brothers, who, after the expiration of the 
usual period of mourning, were, according to the custom 
of the country, her proper suitors. The widow, ’how- 
ever, professed a partiality fof a young’ Mullah, or 
priest, of the city, with whom she had long been 
acquainted. Her parents favoured the match with tho 
e<fclesiastic, but the deceased husband’s brothers insisted 
on their right, namely^ that she should marry one or 
other of them, and warned her against marrying the 
Mullah, and thus bringing disgrace upon their family, 
at the same time threatening her with dire vengeance if 
their warning was unheeded. 

The widow, however, was obstinate, and her marriage 
with the Mullah was duly solemnized. A few days 
afterwards, as the bridegrooih was proceeding towards 
his favourite mosque in the city, he was waylaid, and in 
open day literally chopped to pieces by the iujured 
brothers of the deceased husband of his bride. The 
murderers at once made off. Their families, however, 
were seized and thrown into prison and their property 
confiscated. Here they were detained about a fortnight, 
and then set at liberty on paying the 'Sardar a fine of, as 
the report said, twelve hundred rupees. 

The widow also came in for a share of the punish- 
ment ; she was heavily fined, and her property was con- 
fiscated to the Sardar, as she had violated a national 
custom, to the ruin and disgrace of the families concerned 
in* its due observance. And here the Sardar, having 
fiifled his purse, was satisfied at the course of justice, and 
left the punishment^ of the actual murderere to those on 
whom the exaction of revenge for blood was incumbent 
b^the laws of Pnhhtunwalr, viz. on the nearest male 
relatives of the murdered Mullah. 
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On the day following this murder, another was* com- 
mitted at midday in a melomfield just outsit the Herat 
gate of the city ; but as the parties concerned werc^ poor 
people, no notice was taken of the trivial occurrence by 
the dispensers of the law. It appears that one of t^ 
troopers of the SardarV regiment of light dragoons went 
into the melon-field referred to, and commenced helping 
himself to the fruit. The owner of the field, who was 
at the time working in it, remonstrated, and attempted 
to force the stolen melons firom jhe trooper’s possession, 
when the latter drew forth his pistol, shot the peasant 
dead, and then walked off to his quarters, with the fruits of 
his double crime. Events such as these aro of so frequent 
occurrence in this country that they hardly excite atten- 
tion, and the murders above detailed were related to us 
as the mere news of the day. 

A few days ago the heir-apparent adopted a somewhat 
singular, and, I need hardly say, most unpopular mode 
of increasing his finances. After due notice (of about 
twenty-four hours only!) had been drummed through the 
city, all the copper coinage then in circulation was 
called in and collected in the government ‘treasury, under 
heavy penalty for evasion of the order. But previous to 
the collection, the ‘value of the current copper coinage 
had been declared depreciated to one half its previous 
value by the arbitrary law of the Sardar. Thus a Kan-’ 
dahar rupee, which, before this unjust decree, consisted 
of thirty-two “ganda,” or eight* “anna,” was now de- 
clared as worth only sixteen ganda, or four anna ; and 
at this rate the entire copper coinage floating* in the city 
was collected and bought up at the Sardar’s treasury. 
Here the coin was restamped, an^ after a few days, 
again issued at the usual value of the coin, viz. eight 
aima to the rupee; the Sardar, by the transaction, 
clearing a cent, per cent, profit on the entire copper 
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curreacy of the city, which was said to represent between 
thirty and ibrty thousand snpees. This ruinous stroke 
of finance — ruinous to all but the Sardar’s purse — ^was 
repeated on five different occasions during the residence 
(}{ the Mission at Kandahar, and in two of these instances 
affected the silver currency also !• 

The Hindu merchants, however, do not suffer in the 
end as much as would be imagined, but, on the contrary, 
raflier gain by the transaction. They withhold their 
payments till the notice of these financial decrees, and 
during the interval of the depreciation of the currency, 
pay off their debts to the peasantry for grain, &c. at 
the depreciated rates. Consequently, the peasantry are 
the real sufferers. The results of such ill-judged measures 
of political economy are very apparent in the languid 
state of trade, and the almost total absence of commercial 
entfirprise in the country. 

A few days since the heir-apparent hobbled over fi’om 
his courtyard with the aid of a pair of crutches, and paid 
us a somewhat lengthy visit. But he gave us no news. 
The conversation, at first of an ephemeral natoe, after- 
wards turned, on military topics. The Sardar dwelt a 
good deal on his desire to improve the condition of his 
troops, and whilst dilating on the great difficulty that 
was experienced in maintaining proper discipline and 
subordination amongst them, was blind to the real causes 
of their discontent, viz. the absence of justice towards 
them, and a neglect oT their wants and interests. We 
had often heard, on very credible authority, that the 
troops, as "a rule, only received their pay once in four 
or five months ; and even then, not in full of their dues, 
nor in cash. “Very often the soldiers got orders for 
certain quantities of grain on the villagers around, in 
lieu of cash payment ; and even when their claims were 
settled by a money payment, they rarely received the full 
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amonnt of their dues, in most instances a considerable 
sum being withheld by the various officials through whose 
hands the money passed before it reached the soldier. 
As a consequence of such irregularities, the soldiers were 
forced to eke out their scanty allowances as best they 
could, and, as a general* rule, made up for the deficiency 
by a systematic robbery of the peasantry and citizen^ 
amongst whom they might chance to be quartered. 

Only a few days ago a party of five sipahis, all*t)f 
whom were more or less severely wounded with sword- 
cuts, were brought for treatment to my dispensary. They 
had received these injuries at the hands of some villagers 
of Argandab, whose dwellings they had attempted to 
entqr for burglary. This was not the first instance 
in which such cases had come to my notice. Indeed, 
such breaches of discipline were notoriously of every- 
day occurrence, and were looked on as unavoidable 
by the authorities, who, owing to the faulty system they 
pursued, were obliged to wink at these excesses of their 
troops, well knowing that they could not exist except by 
the robbery of the peasantry and townspeople, whom, by 
rights, it was their duty to protect. Apart from this, 
there was great want of discipline amongst the troops 
in their conduct taWtirds each other, and collisions between 
the sipahis of the three regiments quartered in the 
citadel were of constant occurrence. , The greater number* 
of sufferers in these affrays came under my professional 
notice. Their wounds were always inflicted with the 
“ charah,” or Afghan knife ; and though frightful to 
look at, were generally not mortal, or even of a very 
serious nature. This is accounted for by the way in 
which the Afghans use their terrjjile njhaxah. They 
never use this weapon except for ^ect blows, which 
are usually aimed at the outer side of the limbs, where 
they produce enormous gashes, but, as the large vessels 
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and n^rveS) from being on the inner side, escape injury, 
the woimde are depriyed tof much of their otherwise 
dangerous naturo. The Afghans have no idea of thrusting 
with the charah ; used in this manner, its wound would 
bo as dangerous as that produced by a bayonet. '■ But 
tiley, nevertheless, often succeed hi producing fatal wounds 
TOth it, especially when inflicted on the head and neck, 
or when they happen to lay open a large joint. 

'1 once saw a man whose arm above the elbow had 
been completely lopped off by a blow from one of these 
weapons. He told me that the hajmorrhage was staunched 
by dipping the stump in boiling oil, after which, by the 
aid of forty “ kukurs,” and the Wessing of Providence, he 
got a tolerable stump. I must explain here that it is a 
common practice amongst these people in such cases to 
disemlbowel a fowl and introduce the stump of the lopped- 
off limb into its body whilst i^till warm, instead of using 
a poultice. 'For superficial cuts and bruises, they apply 
a piece of newly-removed sheep-skin whilst still warm. 
The use of water is most scrupulously avoided, as if it 
were poison : which, indeed, it is considered to be. My 
patients often' shuddered at my lavish expenditure of 
water, and not a few were scared away altogether by the 
practice. The majority, however, finding no ill effects 
to result from the use of cold water, attributed its bene- 
‘ficial effects to some medicinal quality of the lint applied 
with it, and were eager in their demands for supplies of 
the material. Their own peculiar salve for wounds of 
all sorts is a mixture of turmeric powder and sugar, 
foilUied info a thick paste with the white of eggs, and 
kept moist by occasional additions of a saline secretion, 
of which the morning supply is considered the most 
superior. Its effects certainly are very stimulating, and 
if* soon raises an abundant crop of granulations thgt 
expedite the healing of the wound. 
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The weather during the last few days has felt «ooler 
than usual, though the thennjsmeter does not’ show much 
variation, ranging between 88® and 94° in our sitting- 
room at two P.M., whilst in the courtyard, exposed to the 
sun, it ranged between 133° and 140°, which is but a 
degree or t'viro different" fifom its indications during the 
last six weeks. But the -sky has been overcast, and a 
few drops of rain have fallen, barely sufficient, however, 
to lay the dust on the roads. 

The KandaliMs looked on this threatening aspect of 
the sky — ^which they declared quiie unusual at this season 
of the year — ^with fear for the success of their vine-crops ; 
for a heavy shower of rain now would prove most de- 
structive to the vines, by washing away the fertility from 
their inflorescence. The skies, however, were propitious. 
In a few days the clouds cleared away, and the sun shone 
out with its usual fervouf, much to our regret, but to 
the satisfaction of the Kandahurls. * 

The vine is very extensively cultivated in the suburban 
gardens of Kandahar, and they produce no less than 
nineteen different kinds of grapes. In two or three of 
the largest vineyards there are wine-presses, but the 
quantity of liquor produced is very limited, as its use is 
entirely confined the chiefs and .wealthy classes, who 
can indulge in the forbidden drink with less fear of 
obloquy or punishment than the poor people, who are’ 
more amenable to the discipline exercised by the priest- 
hood. The wine made at Kandahar is red, and is 
prepared from grapes of the same colour, which are 
known to the- natives by the terms of “ Kocha*-i-SurklI,” 
“Sshibi Surkh,” “Lai i Sufaid,” “Lai i Surkh,” &c. 
The Hindu population consume large quantities of a 
fiery spirit distilled from dried grapes, called “ Kishmish 
i Sufaid,” and “Kishmish i Surkh;” and they are 
helped in this by many of the Mussalman inhabitants of 
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the city, who, however, do so secretly. The Khatin 
grapes produce the woll-laiown Manakka raisins, met 
with, in India. The Sahibi Surkh and Sahibi Ablak 
produce the sun-dried raisins, called, from the fact of 
iheir being void of pips, “ Kishmish i bedana.” 'These 
rkisins are very small, of a iight green' colour and 
very sweet taste. They are largely- exported, and also 
consumed at home in immense quantities. The “ Bocha 
i ‘ Surkh ” and “ Bocha i Sufaid,” as also “ Toran,” 
are grapes of an inferior kind, and are mostly consumed 
in the fresh state by the poor. The “ Hasaini ” and 
“ Shaikh Khalh ” grapes are of great size, of a pale green 
colour, and very dehcate flavour. They are gathered 
before they have quite ripened ; and, packed in drums of 
poplar-wood between layers of cotton wool, are exported 
to Hindustan in vast quantities, and even find their way 
do\tn to Calcutta. The “ Acta ” grape is also of large 
size, but ifs flavour is inferior. It produces, however, 
excellent raisins, called “Kishmish i daghi,” or “ abjosh,” 
which very much resemble the best kinds of the bloom 
raisin met with in the English market. They are pre- 
pared by dipping the fresh and ripe bunches for a 
moment or two into a boiling solution of quick-lime and 
potash, previous to. drying in the shade. Besides the 
grapes noticed, there are other varieties, which are either 
* altogether consumed in the fresh state, or else are con- 
verted into raisins by drying in the sun. And in this 
form they are largely exported to Hindustan. 

Besides grapes, the gardens around Kandahar produce 
m'hny other kinds of fruit, sufih aS the ajuicot, plum, 
peach, cherry, apple, pear, quince, &c. &c. 

Of the aprieot f Zard-alQ) eleven vaiieties are to be 
found in the Kandahar district. The “ Kaisi,” 
^Charmaghz,” and “ Oharbaghi ” varieties are those 
most esteemed. They are largely consumed in the fresh 
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state, and are also preserved for exportation to Hindustan 
by drying in the sun. But previous to this process the 
fruit is sliced open, its stone removed and spht,, the 
kernel extracted, and then replaced in the fleshy part of 
the frCiit. In this form the apricot is called “ Khubani.”, 
The variety named “ Pfts-ras ” is, as its name implied, 
the last to ripen. There are two kinds, a large and 
small. These, together with other varieties, named 
“ Surklicha,” “ Sufaidcha,” “ Plan,” “ Shams,” and 
“ Shakarpara,” though generally consumed in the fresh 
state, are also dried ; but the stone (or putameit) is not 
removed : in this state they are called “ Taifi.” To 
the taste they are very acid, being generally dried before 
qu’te ripe : they are cliiefly used as a relish to many 
Afghan dishes, and as a component of some kinds of 
sharbat. Gold and silver- smiths use a hot decoction of 
these fraits for the purpo’se of cleaning and giving a 
bright lustre to their metals. * 

Of the peach (Shaft-ulvi) there are only two kinds at 
Kandahar. The one called “ BabrI ” is an inferior fruit, 
of small size and acerb flavour; but that known as 
“ Tirmah” is a very splendid fruit, of ^eat size and 
luscious flavour, and much superior to any I have ever 
met with elsewhere .• 

Of the quince (Bihi) there are three kinds, viz. the 
“ Shakar,” or sweet quince, the “ Tursh,” or sour 
quince, and the “ Mlana,” or quince of medium quality. 
The first kind is generally consumed fresh, and is also 
often carried about the person on account of its agreeable 
perfume. The other kinds are generally candied, mafle 
into jams, or cut into slices and dried for future use as 
an adjunct to other dishes. The seeds ofi each kind are 
demulcent, and are added to sharbats. Both the fruit 
and the seed are exported. 

Of the pomegranate (Anftr) there are six or seven 

19 
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variettos. ,Those grown at Panjwai are the finest, and 
most highly esteemed ; they arc of great size ; the 
pips. are of blood-red colour, very juicy, of excellent 
flavour, and perfectly sweet, without any of the tartness 
4)elonging to other lands of this fruit. The Panjwai 
pomegranates are justly celebrated throughout the 
.country, and large quantities are carried from this to the 
£!abnl market. The fruit-rind of aU the varieties is an 
article of export, as well as of home consumption, for the 
use of tanners and dyejrs. The root bark is a common 
domestic remedy for ^arrhoea, and is alsa used as a 
vermifuge. 

Of the fig (Anzir or Anjir), which mostly grows wild, 
there are two varieties : one bears a black fruit called 
“ M^/kkai the other a white, called “ Sfula.” The 
fruit of both kinds are small and sweet. The former are 
strimg on thin cords and exported ; the latter are con- 
sumed at home. 

Of the mulberry (Tilt), which also grows wild, there are 
nine or ten different varieties. Some of them are pre- 
served in the dried state, and eaten with almonds and 
raisins, or witli walnuts and parched maize or lentils. In 
the northern parts of Afghanistan the mulberry-tree is 
very abundant, and .the people of tbege districts use its 
fruit as a substitute for corn-flour. The bread made 
from the flour of dried mulberries is said to be sweet, 
wholesome, and fattening. 

The abundance and consequent cheapness of all sorts 
of fruits in this country is quite astonishing. The natives 
indulge in them often to excess, always most freely, and 
suffer in consequence, especially the poor, who, for several 
wedcs of the summer season, ]^owno other food. 
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• • 

Avgust Isi. — Yesterday, the General Faramurz Khan 
informed us that a rumour was current in the city to the 
effect that the Ruler of Kaslunir, Maharajah Gulah 
Sing, had seized Sealkote, and was marching towards 
Delhi at the head of a large army to attack the British in 
the rear of their position. Peshawar and the frontier 
forts, it is reported, have been abandoned by the British, 
who are fighting their way towards Mjiltafl through the 
Punjab, the people of which province have risen, and 
already massacred many hundreds of them. The 
British army before Delhi is said to have suffered a bloody 

19—2 
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defeat, and.the king, Bahadur Khan, is reported to have 
come out of the city at the* head of a triumphant army, 
and .slaughtering his tenified and flying foe, to have 
marched to the relief of Lucknow. These reports were 
^repeated in different forms for several days, exciting 
tlie greatest anxiety in our ihinds, and, as may be 
imagined, made us more than ever impatient for the 
arrival of our own dak. I visited the Sardar in the after- 
noon, but he could give mo no intelligence of a reliable 
nature, as he had not jpi received his Kabul letters. He 
mentioned, however, that a merchant, eighteen days 
from Multan, had arrived in the city that very morning, 
and reported that fighting was going on at Multan when 
ho left it. This information seemed to support the^ cor- 
rectness of the first rumour. 

Towards sunset yesterday evening (31st Juty). a dis- 
charge of artilleiy warned tlie Kandaharis of tlie com- 
mencement of the “ Id-i-Kurbiln.” This is a rehgious 
festival observed by Mohammadans in commemoration 
of the sacrifice by Abraham of liis son Ishmael, as they 
have it. The festival lasts three days, during wliich 
business is suspended, and all shops are closed, excepting 
only those of hucksters and grocers, and a few others of 
the same sort. During this seasdn, the people of all 
grades give themselves up to pleasure and amusements 
of various kinds. .They dress themselves in their best 
clothes, pay visits to their friends and relatives, and, with 
presents of fruit, clothes, or trinkets, &c. efface previous 
misunderstandings or quarrels, and cement a new friend- 
sliip. lliose devoutly inclined, after the morning prayers 
at the mosque, visit their favourite “ zlarat,” or holy 
shrine, and spend a few hours in religious exercises. 
0ome visit the tombs of their departed relations and 
friends, and strew the graves with flowers, &c. ; and the 
rich employ a priest to recite a certain number of prayers 
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or read a chapter or two of the Kuran for the benefit of 
the departed souls. • • 

On the first day of the festival the head of eyery 
family, if he can aflbrd it, kills a lamb, and divides its 
flesh ahaongst the members of the family, a portion being , 
also reserved* for their priest. Generally the animal 
intended for the sacrifice has been prepared for the, 
occasion by careful feeding for some weeks previous to 
the festival. This is always the case with the rich or 
well to do, who sometimes, instead of a lamb, kill a 
camel, ox, or buffirlo, on this occasion. Amongst the 
Tartars it is said the horse is often sacrificed in preference 
to any other animal. Those who do not kill their sacrifice 
on tlwj first (lay can do so on the second or third, but not 
later than this. 

In the afternoon of each day of the festival a fair was 
held on the plain to the north of the city. Almost fhe 
whole population turned out to amuse fliemselves, 
chatting, smoking, eating sweetmeats and fruits, and 
drinking sharbats freely. There were none of those 
amusements or shows that characterize a fair in the 
home countiy, and the crowds of holiday folks were 
remarkable for their quiet and orderly demeanour. The 
women and children found amusement round the different 
little parties of musicians, to whoso obscene songs they 
listened with delight, evoiy now and ^hen testifying their 
approbation by bursts of merriment and applause. The 
men wandered about from one part of the crowd to 
another ; hero dividing a dish of parched lentils, raisins 
and almonds, with some friend who stood as host ; therS, 
over a bowl of sharbat and a chilam, discussing the 
politics of the day ; now quail-fighting by»and by crack- 
ing eggs with the first passef-by, (kc. By way of 
parenthesis, I must here note that quail-fighting is a veiy 
popular amusement of the Afghans. Almost every man 
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has his on^ or more birds, and they frequently gamble on 
the averred powers of their*respective favourites. In the 
early summer quail visit the cornfields and vineyards in 
vast numbers ; they are usually caught in a large net 
♦thrown over the standing com at one end of thd field, 
and they are driven towards this by the noise produced 
.by a rope being drawn over the com from the other 
end, a man on each side of the field holding an end 
df it. Sometimes they are caught in horsehair nooses 
fastened to lumps of^ clay; and these are scattered 
about the borders of the field where the birds are accus- 
tomed to ran from one to the other. Wlien a quail has 
been beaten in fight, and runs from his rival, liis owner 
at once catches him up and screams in his ears ; this is 
supposed to frighten the remembrance of his defeat out 
of his memory. 

The custom of cracking eggs (“ tukhm-jangi ”) is the 
characteristic amusement of this festival. The eggs are 
boiled hard and their shells are dyed red. Immense 
numbers are prepared for this occasion. The people go 
about wagering the strength of their eggs against those 
in the hands of any passer-by. The point is settled by 
each party’s alternately tapping the other’s egg on its 
small end by a sharp stroke with the small end of his 
own, the object of each being to crack his adversary’s 
egg first. In eitl^er case, the owner of the egg that 
chances to break loses the wager and forfeits his broken 
egg to his successful rival. In this manner one indi- 
vidual sometimes collects several scores of eggs, which 
He shares with Ms family and friends for consumption 
Suring the fair. 

With amusements such as these, the greater part of 
^the time at the fair was passed. But towards evening a 
party of horsemen appeared on the ground and displayed 
their skill at “Neza-bazi” before crowds of admiring 
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spectators. This is a manly exercise requiring skill in 
the handling of the lance, besides good equitation, and 
taxes the powers of the horse as much as those of his 
rider. It consists in riding full speed, with the lance at 
the pt)int, at a wooden peg driven into the ground, anc^ 
picking it oilt, at the moment of passing, on its point, 
which is for this purpose formed of a sharp-pointed iron 
spike. The A%hans are very fond of this exorcise, and 
from frequent practice generally excel in the use of ttm 
lance. An ordinarily skilful man at this exercise will 
with ease, 'vyhilst riding by at full speed, pick off on the 
point of his lance a lime or apple held at arm’s length in 
the open palm without touching the hand itself. 

At one of these displays an amusing scene (though 
the result might have been serious) occurred between 
one of our Guide sowars and some of the troopers of 
the heir-apparent’s regimcftit of dragoons. Fakira •(for 
this was his name) , though by no means a proficient at 
Nczii-ba 2 !i, was nevertheless fond of the sport, and on 
this occasion was considerably annoyed by the arrogant 
bearing and boastings of the Sardar’s troopers, which 
roused his most prominent characteristic, the spirit of 
emulation. Am Afi'Fdl himself, he at once determined to 
show the proud 4%hans that they, were not the only 
people who could wield the lance, and accordingly 
entered the ground amongst the crowd of horsemen, and * 
took his turn at the peg. Giving a piercing shrill AfiSdl 
yeU, Fakira urged bis steed into its swiftest paces, and 
stooping forwards as he approached the peg, with steady 
hand transfixed it as he passed by, and dragging it mit 
after him waved it overhead, stuck on the point of his 
lance, and rode triumphantly hack to the httle knot of 
his comrades who were witnessing th5 sport from a short 
distance. 

His rivals were piqued at this unexpected success, and 
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tauutkig liiin with being the servant of infidels, requested 
he would not again join then.’ party, as he was not a fit 
associate for them. But Fakira would not let them off 
without a retort. He admitted that lie was a poor man, 
and truly also a servant of the British Grovemlnent, 
v^ose salt he was proud to have Vaten and Hoped long to 
pnjoy; but ho did not understand why this should be a 
bar to his associating with his own coimtrymen in the 
sa&e position in life as himself. For said he, “If I, 
poor man that I am, who only get thirty rupees a month 
from the British Grovemment, am on this account de- 
barred from associating with my own countrymen, what 
becomes of the Amir and the Sardar, who are content to 
receive a lac of rupees a month from the same source, 
and to declare themselves the fiiends of the British.” 
This brought down a volley of abuse upon the head of 
our* indiscreet champion, and 'his female relatives did not 
escape coming in for a share of it. Fakira became very 
wrathful, but was fortunately ordered to retire from the 
scene by a dafadar of our Guide escort, who witnessed 
what was going on, and was alive to the dangerous con- 
sequences of ibadinage with the troops of the Sardar, 
especially on an occasion such as this. The peaceable 
settlement of this, affair was indeed most fortunate, 
because during this season there is always great jealousy 
' and religious animosity betwixt the two rival sects of 
Mohammadans, viz. the “ Sunni ” and the “ Shiah,” 
and very Httle would have sufliced to turn the thoughts 
of the fanatic population ffom themselves towards us and 
ofir adherents. As it was, on the second day of the 
festival, the townspeople came to blows with each other, 
and raised a tumult in the city which at one time assumed 
a most threatening aspect. 

The quarrel, it appears, first originated amongst the 
juvenile members of the opposed sects, who, according to 
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ancient custom, fought a pitched battle against eacl} other 
with sticks and stones. Manjr were put hors (ic combat by 
severe wounds received in the melee, and the spectators 
became so excited by the scene that they could not 
restrain themselves from joining in it. In a few minutes 
the spirit of pugnacity •spread to the troops, and they 
without delay attacked each other. The infantry, who 
were all “ Sunnis,” set upon the artillery and cavalry, 
who were mostly “ Shiahs.” For some niiuiites the w.ar 
was cai'ried on with sticks and stones, but presently the 
sword and, knife were brought ^uto use. The artillery 
and cavalry, who were numerically by far the weaker 
party, could not withstand the assault of tlic foot soldiers 
upon their quarters, and accordingly made a rush towards 
the guns to repel their masses. Matters now became 
most serious; the General Faramurz Khan and the 
officers of the different ilegiments rushed out into the 
crowd, and after coiisidcrable difficulty and ^ free use of 
their swords amongst tlie disorderly mass, at length 
succeeded in dispersing the troops to their respective 
quarters. Had ihey failed in this, an indescribable scene 
of bloodshed and confusion must have inetitably followed. 
I heard of no deaths, but a large number on both sides 
were more or le^s* severely wounde,d, and the ill feeling 
aroused on this occasion did not subside for several 
weeks. 

During the afternoon of the last day of the “Id-i- 
Kmrban,” the heir-apparent paid us a visit. He gave us 
no ncAvs, but after a little general conversation dilated on 
the unruly character of the Afghan nation, as Exemplified 
in the doings of the previous day, and congratulated 
himself on having got so far over the festival without any 
serious results to the stability of his rule or the general 
quiet of the city. 

He seemed rejoiced that it would be over in a few 
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hours,, and told us that it was always a season of anxiety, 
owing to the uncurbed enmi^ of the rival religious sects, 
of which he related some startling instances. Soon 
after his^departure the Sardar sent us some baskets full 
fireworks, mostly rockets and squibs. These wefe let 
off at dusk, much to the amusement of our Servants and 
escort, and to the no small consternation of the wild 
ducks we had collected in the tank of our court. In the 
cit^f a similar scene was going on, and the night was 
far advanced before the last of the rockets was dis- 
charged. , 

August 6th . — This morning we received our dilk, with 
news down to the 21st July from Peshawar, and to the 
12th from Delhi. 

# « « # « 

August 22iid . — For the last week our time has hung 
upoif us most heavily, waiting as usual with impatience 
the arrival of our dak, unheedful of the various and con- 
flicting reports that daily assailed our ears. Our state of 
painfal suspense was removed by its arrival this morning, 
but only to be replaced by one of deep grief at the sad 
and calamitous news it contained. We now, for the first 
time, learned the particulars of the awful massacre of 
British women and children at Cawnpqpr (Kanhprir) by 
the orders of that incarnate fiend, Nana Sahib. It is 
impossible to describe the emotions of passion and the 
thirst for revenge that the perusal of these horrors 
aroused in one’s breast. The most determined attempts 
at calmness were of no avail in stifling them. For days 
toother a ‘gloom settled upon us, and our hearts were 
completely racked with sorrow and rage. Our only con- 
solation was in (the earnest hope that the devilish per- 
petrators of such hellish atrocities would speedily be 
overtaken by the just retribution their crimes deserved. 
Delhi was still in the hands of the enemy, but there 
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were great hopes of our making a final assault the 
city at the close of this raonth, by which. time strong 
reinforcements in men and materiel were expected to 
reach the scene of action from the Punjab. That the 
Divihe Disposer of events may vouchsafe us a successful 
issue, is our prayer. • * 

August 24:th . — This morning another dak arrived 
from Peshawar with intelligence to the 8th instant. 
Delhi still holds out, and there has been hard fighting, 
as our besieging force has advanced its position nearer 
to the city, walls. The Cawnpoor massacre is verified in 
all its awful and harrowing details, and the tragedy 
attending the surrender of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force is 
now known to be but too true. May the day of ven- 
geance follow swift upon the enactors of these barbarities. 

Even the Afghans, a nation by no means firee from the 
imputation of savage bdrbarity towards their helpless 
foes, are shocked at the bare recital of suSh deeds, and 
freely declare that such cruelty towards defenceless 
women and children is a disgrace and a blot on tlie 
character of the Hindustanis, bo they Hindus or Mussul- 
mans, and predict a certain retribution upon the actors 
in such uncalled-for barbarity. 

On learning th®se sad particuljirs of our disasters in 
India, the heir-apparent paid us a visit to express Ins 
sympathy and condolence ; but from his manner it was 
evident that he had lost all confidence in the possibility 
of our ever regaining our supremacy in India. He 
appeared much disheartened at our not being able to 
take Delhi,- and seemed to fear it might n5t be ntuch 
longer in his power to keep the people of the country 
quiet. He even hinted at the Amir’s embarrassments in 
maintaining an alliance with a nation whose power was 
visibly waning fast, apart from the fact of their being 
heretics and usm’pers, and, consequently, obnoxious to 
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the nations they had conquered as well as to those con- 
nected with them by proximity of tenitory. 

Dur^g his visit the heir-apparent expressed groat 
disgust at the inliuman conduct of the mutineers at 
Cawnpoor and other stations, and after cursing fiiem 
and their relations for generations'' past and future, in no 
measured, or oven decent terms, declared that the Mussul- 
mans taking part in such atrocious deeds were a disgrace 
to dSie creed they professed, as well as the nation that 
owned them. A good deal of this declamation wo knew 
was assumed, for the heir-apparent himself was in no 
way remarkable for clemency, though perhaps he was 
less sangnmary than most Afghans. His hands are said 
to be stained with the blood of more than one innocent 
man whose misfortune it was to have a gi’oator influence 
in the government of the coimtiy than himself. Even in 
his rule at Kandahar he was noSvise backwai’d in cruelty. 
Hanging and barbarous mutilations of the body were 
punishments of every-day occurrence. Nevertheless, in 
his condemnation of the conduct of the mutineers there 
was a certidn amount of sincerity, inasmuch as ho 
declared that they had no cause for revenge against 
innocent women and children, and could in no way be 
excused for their cruelty towards them, whereas their 
enmity towards the men could be accounted for, and was 
excusable. 

€ 

During the last fortnight the weather has been cooler 
than usual. Dust-storms have been of almost daily 
occurrence, and the sky has been more or less obscured 
by flouds. ^ Kain has not fallen on the plains, but the 
hilfs to the north and east of the city have caught the 
clouds, and thunder-storms have broken over them almost 
every evening. We have all suffered more or less for 
the last few days from ephemeral fever, produced, in 
great measure, by the painful excitement of the last 
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throe weeks, aud the inaction to which pur p/bsition 
condemned us. • * 

September 1st . — The Sardar paid us a visit this .after- 
noon. He said he had received no later news from Kabul 
or irferat th^ what we knew abeady ; and assured us thad; 
there was no doubt about the latter place having been 
abandoned by tlie Persians and fallen into the hands »f 
Sultan Jan. He then changed the topic of conversation, 
and broaclied the subject of wines and s])irits, their, 
varieties and qualities. He ijj)peared to have a fair 
acquaintance with many of those commonly consumed 
by Englishmen, although, with ludicrous dissimulation, 
he pretended profound ignorance of their distinctive 
qualities, and professed extreme aversion to aU such 
noxious diinks. In the eageniess of conversation, how- 
ever, he quite forgot his pretence and profession, and 
launched out in praise of a delicious red wine produced 
at Kabul, the flavour of which he declaied was superior 
to that of brandy, champagne, or beer, with each of 
which he now seemed to be well acquainted, as well by 
name as by quality. This red wine, it appears, was 
first introduced into Kabul from Kafiristan by the border 
tribes in communication with the Kafirs, from whom 
they obtained it by barter, in leathern bottles of goat-skin. 
It is now largely produced in the Kabul district, especially 
its northern paiis, by the nobilit}',, most of whom have 
their own wine-presses. The Sardar described the method 
of making this wine as very simple. The juice of the 
grapes is squeezed into a large earthen vcssel,^or masonry 
reservoir, by treading under foot. From tMs the ex- 
pressed juice flows through a small hole into a large 
earthen jar with a narrow opening, at the top. When 
nearly full, the mouth of the jar is closed and the 
liquor allowed to stand for forty days. At the expiration 
of this time an empty flagon of fine porous clay is floated 
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on tho* surface of the wine, which it grapdually absorbs 
till fall, when it sinks. The flagon is then taken out, 
its mouth closed air-tight with luting of dough, and 
placed aside in a cool place to ripen. If kept for three 
years it is said to acquire great body and flavour. The 
Stifdar, after this description, was 'on the point of ordering 
a. bottle to bo brought for our inspection, but remembering 
himself in time, attempted to throw off suspicion by 
.promising to make inquiries whether any one in the city 
could make or procure scgne for us. He, however, forgot 
his promise, and wo did not remind him of it. 

During the last week there has been a remarkable 
prevalence of fever in the city. It has attacked most 
of our escort, and we ourselves still suffer occasional 
attack^. It is, fortunately, of a mild character, and, 
in general, easily chocked by a timely dose of quinine. 

September lOth . — For some ’days past the most dis- 
tressing anct contradictory rumours of the fate of the 
British in India have been circulating in the city. On 
the 5th, however, our dak came in and relieved our 
uncertainty and anxiety of mind, by reliable information 
as to the real state of affairs in India up to the 19th of 
last month. The fall of Delhi is most hopefully antici- 
pated before long. The delay that hke already occurred 
js most tiying to the loyalty of the native princes who 
have sided with us ip the hour of our calamity, and its 
continuance much longer threatens to estrange them 
from the support of our cause ; and in this contingency 
there is no other course open to them but that of open 
ho/tility. ^y this dak we received intelligence confirming 
the fact of Maharajah Gulab Sing’s death, rumours of 
which had beefi ciyrent for some days previous to its 
anival. He is succeeded on the throne of Kashmir by 
his son, BandhEr Sing, who, fortimately, promises to 
follow the policy of his late father, and maintain a friendly 
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attitude towards the British. We are consoled hy the 
reports of the continued lojiolty of the native armies of 
Bombay and Madras, and, above all, by the assiyrance 
of a daily influx of British troops into the country. The 
news •brought by this dilk was, on the whole, cheering, 
and we now confldentlyiook forward to a successful isstle 
of the tremendous struggle which must soon decide our 
fate in India. 

On the 7th instant we all visited the Sardar, and foiTud 
him busy inspecting the new clothing for his troops, of 
which seveijil camel-loads had lately anived from Kabul. 
The clothing consisted of the cast-off and condemned 
uniforms of the European troops quartered at Peshawar, 
and ^ had been bought up by Afghan merchants com- 
missioned by the Amir. On our approach, the Sardar 
came forward a few steps to meet us, and, after the 
usual ceremony of salutatibn, conducted us to his private 
sitting-room. He gave us no fresh news, •shirked the 
subject of our stUl doubtful position before Dellii, and, after 
conversing for awhile on the trivial occurrences of the day, 
entered into a long account of his own sufferings. He 
was full of griefs, and with a wobegone’ expression of 
countenance, complained of being a martyr to rheuma- 
tism and gout, and* of being in confitant dread that one 
of his frequently threatened attacks of apoplexy would, 
before long, prove fatal. He mildly chided mo for not * 
having come to see him lately, and liinted at a want of 
interest in his welfare on my part, and begged I would 
come and see him frequently. This I promised to do, 
and, at the same time, disabused his mind of its ground- 
less suspicions. 

The responsibility of professionally attending the heir- 
apparent was no light matter. For, apart from* the 
difficulties of combating his prejudices and those of his 
physicians, his ailments were by no means of a trifling 
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nature, an^ had anything untoward occurred whilst I 
was in professional attendaaee my position hero would 
have been anything but an enviable one. Of this I was 
woU aware, from a knowledge of the superstitious chsxracter 
of the Afghans, their firm behef in the evil eye, lucky and 
unlucky moments, spells and omens of every kind, and, 
above all, a constant suspicion of poison in everything 
they eat or drink. And, accordingly, I more than once 
^ htid to tell the Sardar most plainly, that, unless I had 
my own way unfettered ^on every point, I must dechne 
the responsible and precarious honour of Iris medical 
treatment. With tliis the heir-apparent always appeared, 
and expressed himself as, perfectly satisfied, and pro- 
mised me all the assistance in his power by confidence 
in my, skill, and a strict adherence to whatever instructions 
I might lay down for his treatment. Subsequent expe- 
rience, however, soon convinced me that I had a broken 
reed to rely on in tliis matter. Indeed, the Sardar’s ill- 
health was for months a constant source of anxiety to 
mo, and I was truly rejoiced w'hen he had sufficiently 
recovered to bo able to undei'tako a journey to Kabul, 
where his presence was necessary on matters of state 
business. As tliis will be again referred to hereafter in 
its proper place, we may here leave the subject, and 
proceed with the record of events as they occurred. 

On the day following our visit to the Sardar I was 
sent for in a hurry to see him, as he had been suddenly 
taken ill during the night. I at once went over, and 
found he had had an attack of apoplexy, and that one 
aAa was how paralyzed. I saw him twice daily for several 
days, and had the greatest trouble and ^fficulty in 
enforcing my own treatment, which both the Sardar and 
his i^ysicians considered veiy harsh. But it was not so 
in fact, though undoubtedly it was not so agreeable as 
highly perfumed sharbats of “ Bed-mushk ” (willow 
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catkins) and “ Bilii-dana ” (quince-seeds). , The 
Sardar, as well as his physicians, were astonished at the 
effects produced by a blister, and the former after a time 
took a great fancy to jalap, and by his large demands 
nearly exhausted my supply of this particular medicine. 
He preferred* its small and effective dose to the pints of 
sharbats his physicians were in the habit of plying him 
with. 

For the last day or two a rumour has been current in 
the city that the Mission is to return to India immedi- ’ 
ately, and that the Peshawar and Kohat districts are to 
he abandoned by the British in favour of the Amir. It 
is also reported that the chief of the Shinwurl tribe (who 
hold the Khaibar hUls,) is now at Kabul, arranging for 
our safe conduct through his territories. The report of 
our return is too good to be true, but anything would be 
preferable to the monotony of our present mode of exist- 
ence, which is, in truth, very much akin to infprisonmont. 
For though we are treated with respect, we are allowed 
intercourse with none but the heir-apparent’s officials. 
These have been well instructed as to their demeanour 
towards us, and, accordingly, whilst maiiitaining a re- 
markable reserve in their conversation, now treat us with 
but scant civihty.- What inform^ion of the passing 
events we are enabled to collect is obtained through the 
medium of our Guides, and these can only repeat what * 
they hear by vulgar report. 

This morning a K^a arrived from Shik^Qr. The 
merchants report that the King of Delhi was anxious to 
sue for peace with the British, and represents that 4he 
mutiny of the native army had been hatched without His 
connivance or knowledge, and that the force of circum- 
stances over which he had no control had placed him in 
the unenviable position that he now occupied. The 
rebel king’s proposals were rejected by the British, who, 
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it wa^ given out, were determined to conquer or die. 
The merch^ts further reported that it was the general 
belief in India that the mutiny had been pre-arranged 
by th*e British GoverUment for the purpose of getting 
rid of the native army, the pensions and pay of which 
they found too great a drain on the revenues of the 
country, and also for the purpose of finding out who 
were their real friends and who their enemies, in order 
that they might have some pretext for annexing the 
' territories of the latter. 

A few hours after the Arrival of the Shikaj^fir Kafila, 
another fi:om Herat entered tjie city. The Kafila-bashl 
reported that the Persian army, v^hich had left Herat 
and proceeded some marches towards the Persian capital, 
was on its way back by the orders of the Shah, who, on 
learning of the disasters of the British in India, had 
despatched reinforcements for the maintenance of the 
Herat territory under his own rule. 

The merchants with this Kafila gave a very wretched 
account of the state of affairs at Herat, and described 
the place as nearly deserted, owing to the rapacity of the 
temporaiy ruldrs, and the lawless conduct of their troops. 
They reported, moreover, that powerful bands of roving 
Turkomans had ma<|e several raids on the city of late, 
and had inflicted great injury on the Persians, of whom 
" they had carried off some hundreds as slaves into Turk- 
istan. They had also robbed several Kafilas, and had 
completely devastated the country all round Herat for 
several days' march from the city, and were the dread of 
the neighbourhood. 

‘ September 20th . — On the 13th we received a dak from 
Peshawar, with uews from Delhi down to the 24th 
August. Its speedy fell was confidently anticipated,, and 
“the preparations for the assault were advancing rapi^y. 

This morning we received another dak from Peshawar, 
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conveying intelligence of the outbreak of the diaarmed 
51st Regiment B. N. I., and*particulars of their annihil- 
ation and dispersion. The 51st, it appears, rose enjnasse 
and attacked a Sikh regiment quartered next to them 
whilst the men were at their dinners, with the object of 
possessing themselves of their arms. They were foiled 
in their attempt, however, and were soon overpowered; 
many escaped to the Kliaibar Pass, but the majority were 
shot down on parade as an example to the other disarmed ^ 
troops and the city people. Even those who escaped at 
first were ultimately brought back to the autliorities at 
Peshawar by their Afridi captors, and received the same 
, punishment as their comrades. 

On the day following the receipt of this news the 
heir-apparent called on us, and showed us a lett,er he 
had the day before received from the Amir. It detailed 
the particulars of the above-mentioned disturbancfi at 
Peshawar, and appeared like a copy of Col(&ol Herbert 
Edwardes’ letter to Major Lumsden, recounting the same 
events. The conclusion of the epistle was a rebuke to 
the heir-apparent for not having given the Amir timely 
notice of our intended departure from Kandahar, as, 
wrote the Amir, he had been informed by -Nawab 
Foujdar Khan (tjie British agent at the court of the 
Amir) that the Mission was to leave Kandahar on the 
14th September on its return journey to Peshawar. 

This is no doubt a very plain hint that our presence is 
no longer desired in the country. Besides, there are 
other circumstances that tend to support this supposition. 
Of late the bearing of those we have to deaf with Mks 
been most constrained towards us, and marked by very 
apparent indifference. We are evidentlynnutually tired 
of each other, and a change of position would, by us at 
least, be hailed with delight. 

Soon after the arrival of our Peshawar d&k, a kfisid 
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arrived with ^despatches for Major Lmnsden from Captain 
Mereweather, the Political Agent at Jacobahad, on tlie 
Sind frontier. Intelligence from India was down to the 
Ist instant. Delhi still held out, but our troops were in 
good spirits, and confidently looked forward to entfering 
thb qity in the course of eight oirten days. * The excite- 
ipent of the crisis seemed to endue them with boundless 
spirits and marvellous courage, both of which combined 
enabled them to bear up against the frightful hardships 
of a hot weather campaign with comparative impunity. 
Some regiments of the Bombay native army, located in 
Sind had displayed a mutinous spirit. They were 
sharply dealt with on the spot — a measure which had the 
desired effect of bringing them back to a proper sense of 
their duty towards the State. By this opportunity we 
received English papers, which portrayed the excitement 
produced in England by the stirring news of the Indian 
mutiny, and* the activity of Government in sending out 
troops from all available quarters. 

During the last eight or nine days the weather has 
been gradually getting hotter and very oppressive. Its 
relaxing effects, combined with the tedious monotony of 
our mode of life, and the reactionary depression foUowing 
the excitement of mind produced by .the stirring news 
that has been daily coming in for the last few weeks 
* (and which seems Jo be increased by our constant in- 
action) , has exercised on unfavourable influence on the 
health of our party. We have all, more or less, suffered 
occasional attacks of fever during the last six weeks, but 
latterly it ‘has assumed a low form, and is not so easily 
shaken off. It seems to be kept up by the mnui 
and want of change inseparable from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our position. 

Now, more than ever, do we feel the tedium of our 
mode of life here, shut out as wc are from all active 
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participation in the glorious and heroic deeds t)f our 
brethren in India, and forsaken, as it we^e, by those 
around us. Of late we have seen little or nothing of the 
heir-appareni or his officials, who formerly helped to 
while away the time by conversation or other amuse- 
ments, such as chess, *rifle-shooting, &c. They seldom 
come near us now except for a few minutes in the morn- 
ing, just to satisfy themselves of our existence and to 
ascertain our wants. Unfortunately we have a very, 
limited supply of books, whilst the heat of the weather, 
and the disturbed state of our minds just now, are not 
conducive to the proper study of the people or their 
country from their own books. It is to be hoped that 
Ihia trying state of affairs will not last much longer. In 
the meantime, we console ourselves with the hope of 
soon hearing of the fall^ of Delhi, the event which is 
looked on as the turning point of our fate. ^ 

Septemher 30th . — On the 23rd instant the heir-appa- 
rent received intelligence of a revolution in the govern- 
ment of Kilati Naslr. The roads are closed, and all 
trade stopped. These disturbances, jt appears, are 
owing to the dissatisfaction of the Baloch people with 
their new ruler, Khudil Yar Khan, who succeeded to the 
princedom about month ago, on the death of his uncle, 
Naslr Klian. Subsequently we learned that the new, 
chief was recognized by the politieol representatives of 
the British Government on the Sind frontier. Their 
influence had the beneficial effect of moderating his rule, 
and checking the indiscriminate and tyrannical abuse of 
power with which he commenced his career. As a con- 
sequence, the disaffection of the Balochis, which, on 
Khuda Yar Khan’s first accession to ^he ** Gaddi” of his 
deceased uncle, threatened to involve the province in 
anarchy and min, was soon dispersed, the roads were 
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opened, trad^ followed its usual channels, and the people 
returned to their former occupations. 

On, the afternoon of the 23rd inst., whilst we were in- 
specting our horses and baggage ponies in the large 
enclosure in which they were picketed, a respec*tably 
dressed Afghan approached us, sind introducing himself 
to Major Lumsden as a horse-dealer, commenced dilating 
on the merits of those he saw before him. In the course 
, of conversation ho mysteriously whispered that he was 
the bearer of an impor^t letter for Major Lumsden, 
and whilst pretending to examine the mouth of a horse 
close by, slipped a piece of paper into his hand, and then, 
promising to come again in the morning with some 
horses for our inspection, disappeared. The letter was a 
curious document, and defied the reading powers of all 
our Munshis. At first sight even the epistle appeared to 
be ah unmeaning scrawl, and subsequent careful exami- 
nation confirmed the opinion. Thfe day following this 
event, the Sardar accompanied us in our morning ride. 
The circumstance of the letter was mentioned to him ; 
he expressed nauch surprise, but adopted no measures for 
ascertaining how or by whom it was delivered to the 
Chief of the Mission. We were much perplexed, and 
quite at a loss to account for the transaotion satisfactorily. 
It was evidently not a trivial affair. Either it was a 
warning to us of some coming events expressed in a 
cypher, of which we had not the key, or it was a plot of 
the heir-apparent’s to satisfy his suspicious, and ascertain 
whether or not we were open to intrigue. In the latter 
c^se he must have been perfectly satisfied as to the 
absence of any such tendency on the part of the Mission. 
The chances afe, i;^at this is the true solution of the 
jmysteiy, and that the whole affair was pre-arranged by 
the heir-apparent ; because, except by his permission, the 
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bearer of the letter could not have gained admissito into 
the residency, the gates of Tvhich were religiohsly guarded 
night and day by his own sentries ; besides, the Sardar’s 
making no attempt to clear up the mystery was in itself 
a very suspicious circumstance, whilst the whole trick is 
truly characteristic of Jtfghan strategy and espionage. * 
Notwithstanding the relation of the letter transaction, 
the Sardar appeared very merry, and abruptly turning 
from the subject, said he had heard a great deal of our. 
quaU-shootiug, and being de^'rous himself to witness 
the sport, ‘had arranged to accompany us that morn- 
ing, as being the most convenient to himself. Until 
wo aiTivod at the ground he made numerous inquiries 
about guns and dogs, and the training of the latter to 
the former, and said that in their fondness for sport the 
Afghans and the Enghsh were as one. 

But arrived at the corn-fields (of maize), the way the 
quail feu to our guns (for by practice we had become very 
expert shots, seldom a bird escaping us,) was a constant 
theme of astonishment to the natives, who, though great 
sportsmen themselves, never think of . wasting their 
powder and shot on a bird on the wing or an animal in 
motion, it being the universal custom with them to stalk 
oi* “ pot” their game, whether large or small, feathered 
or haired. Their weapons, from their cumbrous make, . 
are not at all adapted for rapid shooting ; but they are 
very true in the bore, and when properly fixed on the 
object by the sportsman (who, for the purpose, comfort- 
ably seats himself on the ground, and takes a dehberate 
aim, occupying a minute or two) , generaUy reward ^s 
labour and patience with possession of the game he 
fires at. , • 

The Afghan gun is almost invariably rifled. The barrel 
is very long, and furnished with a prong of wood or iron, 
the limbs of which project some eight or ten inches 
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beyonfl the muzzle ; the head of the prong is fixed to the 
barrel of thfe gun by a hin^e, at about a foot from its 
muzzle ; ■when taking aim, the points of the prong are 
stuck into the gi-ound, and the gun is steadied and sup- 
ported on its head at the hinge. 

Major Lumsden had a very fine Lancaster rifle, a per- 
fect gem. His performance with this weapon was the 
wonderment of all who over saw him use it, for he was 
. an unerring shot at moderate distances, and a very 
excellent one at any distance up to the range of the rifle, 
which, I tliink, carried up to 1,200 yards. * To while 
away the time we often amused ourselves firing our rifles 
and revolvers at a mark on the wall of our court opposite 
to our residence. The accuracy of our Chief’s and his 
Assistant’s shooting was really astonishing. Time after 
time were the sparrows that ^ infested the holes in the 
walls of our^court decapitated as they sat chirping at the 
entrance to their homes; indeed, after a time, theii* 
fellows became so knowing that they seldom showed 
their heads at the entrance, but chirj)ed away inside their 
holes ; they e'ven avoided resting at the outlets, but flew 
in and out as quickly as possible, as if well aware that a 
halt at the threshold was certain death. 

Some time subsequent to this period, when we had in 
. a measure become better friends and less suspicious of 
each other, the Sardar used to come over occasionally and 
spend a few hours with us. On one of these occasions 
he brought his rifle with him (it was an Enghsh one), 
and expressed his desire to see our rifle practice. In the 
cqurse of the shooting he saw some sparrows’ heads shot 
off, and whilst expressing great astonishment at the feat, 
said that it wa^ mu^h more difficult to shoot at a hen’s 
.gegg and smash it than to knock off any number of 
sparrows’ heads. We laughed at his nice difference ; 
but he was determined that his assertion should at once 
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bo put to the test, and accordingly ordered, one »f his 
attendants to fetch an egg aand suspend itiagainst the 
opposite wall of the court. In a few minutes thQ egg 
was produced and fixed at the spot indicated. We could 
just see that it was suspended by a thin twine, and with- 
out delay or suspicion (fommenced firing at it. We hdd 
fired some dozen shots, and yet the egg hung unharmed, 
though the wall all round it was completely excavated by 
our bullets. The Sardar and his attendants maintained _ 
their gravity, and every momen^volunteered some excuse 
for the miss, as each bullet failed to smash the egg. 
Presently, by accident, a ball happened to sever the 
thread by which the egg was suspended, and down it fell 
on the pavement below, but to our surprise still main- 
tained its form. The trick now flaslied upon us, ajid we 
joined the heir-apparent and his courtiers in a hearty 
laugh at being so thoroughly taken in by the deception. 

The trick had been pre-arranged by the’Sardar, who 
had prepared the egg for the occasion by having its con- 
tents blown out through a hole at each end. The empty 
egg-shell was as hght as a feather, and must have been 
pushed aside by the wind of the bullet; hence the 
failure of our attempts to smash it. 

On the 2>5th instant the Sardar again accompanied ns 
in our morning ride. Whilst proceeding to the com, or^ 
rather maize fields, for we were beat on quail-shooting, 
he informed us that ho had received a despatch from the 
Amir during the night, advising him that the Mission 
would probably ere long start on its return ^'oumey to 
Peshawar via the Bolan Pass, as he (the Amir) had 
received a letter from Col. H. B. Edwardes, Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar, stating that the Persian war 
was over and the Herat difficulty settled, the object of 
the Mission was at an end ; but it was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Amir whether the Mission should at once 
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retimi to Peshawar or hold on at Kandahar till the 
aspect of affairs in India «was somewhat more settled. 
The Pardar also told us that the Amir on his part left it 
entirely to the British authorities to recal the Mission, or 
not, as they might think best, and in the meantime pro- 
nlised us protection and sheltef as long as wo might 
Remain in his territories. This is the most agreeable 
news we have hoard for many a month. The prospect 
^ of ‘soon again joining our countrymen in India, and 
sharing their fate for ^eal or woe, acted as a stimu- 
lant to our spirits, and wo set to work with unusual zest 
in beating up the quail we had come out to slaughter. 
But somehow our shooting was not as good as usual, 
and our bags were in consequence carried homo nearly 
empty. On tliis occasion General Faramurz IQian, 
whom we had taught to shoot birds on the wing with 
tolefable accuracy (for though at first he grumbled 
tenibly at tlie waste of powder and shot, he rdtimately 
managed to secure pretty good bags, wliich, by the way, 
with the aid of sharp scouts, he did not scruple to in- 
crease by appropriating every now and then the birds that 
fell to our guns), met with a misfortune which for many 
days proved a source of merriment to the Sardar and his 
officials (the generates rivals), who used to amuse them- 
selves with trite remarks on his boasted skill in shooting, 
* much to his annoyaijce. 

Wliilst shooting at a quail that rose unexpectedly at 
his feet, the general missed his aim and knocked over a 
very fine and well-bred water-spaniel, which the heir- 
a^arent *had purchased a couple of years ago at 
Peshawar, and only a few months previously presented 
to him as a mork^of favour. The unfortunate aniTnal 
received the whole charge in the flank at only a few 
paces’ distance, and soon expired with most pitififl howls. 
This untoward accident quite upset our gravity, for 
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though we were gorry for the untimely fate o{ our fidend 
(and “ Kobah,” Rover, was « real friend and favourite 
with us, for on his first introduction to us he seamed 
quite delighted to meet again with Europeans, and gave 
evident tokens of recognition by joyful barks and wags 
of the tail wlbilst running round and round our legs)r, 
we could hardly help laughing at the general’s dismay^ 
who feared the Sardar’s anger more than he cared for 
the loss of the dog. * • 

After this we gave up our ^port for the day, and 
adjourned to an adjoining meadow, where the Sardar 
had prepared an extempore breakfast for us after the 
Afghan fashion. The meal consisted of an entire sheep 
l i^astjod whole over the live cinders of a huge wood fire. 
As soon as ready for eating, the animal was torri into 
four or five great pieces, to be apportioned to the 
different parties of the conJpany, which numbered iif all 
some sixteen or eighteen himgry souls. ‘Everything 
being announced as ready, we seated ourselves on the 
ground close to a small watercourse that flowed along 
the border of the field. Our plates consisted of the 
“ nan,” or large flat oval or circular cakes of leavened 
wheaten bread. On these we placed our respective 
portions of flesh,* and with the aid of our right-hand 
fingers as substitutes for knife and fork, managed to tear 
the meat into morsels suited to tlje capacities of our ’ 
respective mouths. With each mouthful of roast mutton 
was coupled a bit of nan, so that both were consumed 
together, and they were aided in their progress to the 
digestive apparatus by copious draughts of \he writer 
that flowed hard by. The freshness of the morning aur, 
and the effects of our active exercise,^ combined with the 
novelty of the scene and the savoury odour of the meat 
before us, all conspired to whet our appetites. And, 
indeed, we did ample justice to the roast sheep, for 
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nothing repiained of the mountains of flesh to which we 
sat down hut a mass of clean-picked bones, from which 
our dogs with most persevering gnawing found it difficult 
to gather anything. The Afghans fell to work with their 
fingers in a most artistic manner, and in this respect 
having the advantage over us, ffiade far greater havoc on 
.the piles of roast mutton than we could hope to do. On 
first seating ourselves to the meal an attendant went the 
found with an ewer of water, and following the example 
of our host we washed ^ur hands and rinsed our mouths 
preparatory to rendering the operation yet more neces- 
sary by and by. 

This preliminary over, the Sardar leant forward, and 
picking off some masses of flesh from the joint before 
him .most cleverly with only the aid of the thumb and 
fingers of the right hand, placed them on our respective 
platters of bread. He then helped himself in a similar 
manner, and turning to Major Lumsden, begged he 
would commence (making use of the ordinary phrase 
used on such occasions, “ Bismillah kuned ”) ; at the 
same time collecting a great lumpy compound of flesh 
and bread in the hollow formed by the fingers and 
thumb of the right hand, he carried it to -its proper 
receptacle, overwhelming a solemn “ Bismillah ar-rahmiui 
ar-rahlm ” which was at the time struggling out of his 
lips. At this signal we all set to work with the results 
naturally to be expected and already noted. The meat, 
which was that of the “ dumba,” or fat- tailed sheep, had 
an excellent flavour, and, contrary to our expectation, was 
ea'sily divided into shreds and bits by a little dexterous 
manipulation between the points of the thumb and 
fingers. The 'only drawback to this primitive mode of 
Jeeding was the limitation to the use of only the right 
hand, the left being prohibited amongst Orientals, for 
the reason that its offices are dishonourable. At the 
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conclusion of the meal the ewer of water again travelled 
round our circle, and we wa^icd our hands jind rinsed 
our mouths as before, but this time with real necessity. 
During this operation our friends were busily employed 
belching out spasmodic “ Shukur alhamdu-l-illahs,” 
whilst polishibg their beards with the grease on their 
hands till the ewer and water came round to them. 
This over, our party remained sitting a few minutes to* 
allow the Sardar’s guests to express their satisfactiea 
with what they had devoured. The courtiers were by 
no means backward in expressing their complimentaiy 
tokens of inward gratification, and continued their dis- 
gusting and unmannerly belching for some minutes, 
every now and then an interrupted “ Shu-krrr,” or a 
“ -Hail,” being all of the above phrase of thanksgiving 
that could find intelligible expression. Having ‘duly 
expressed their gratitude td the provider for his bounty, 
the guests dispersed to look after their horses, whilst we 
sat with the Sardar chatting and taking occasional whiffs 
from his chilam, till its contents were burnt out ; when, 
the sun beginning to get uncomfortably hot, we mounted 
and rode home. 

On the way home the Sardar invited us to dine with 
bim in the evening of the following ^y, and promised to 
feed us in the English style, as he had a “ khansamah ” 
in his service who had formerly been an attache to the 
cuisine of Lord Auckland, and was well versed in the 
mysteries of all sorts of European cookery. Of course, 
as in duty bound, we accepted the invitation, and tliought 
that all this -sudden display of civility augured well for 
our speedy departure towards India ; whilst, at the sanfe 
time, we were not a little pleased at tl^e change that 
had come over the aspect of our affmrs and position at 
Kandahar. 

The Sardar’s dinner passed off pretty well, our own 
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servants and materiel having done service on the occa- 
sion. Th^ heir-apparent sat at table with ns, but con- 
tented himself with nibbling a few of the sweetmeats 
that were served up as dessert. He conducted himself 
with remarkable dignity and propriety, and was profuse 
in his excuses for the absence- of any more tasty and 
exhilarating beverage than spring-water. His courtiers — 
of whom several were seated on the floor all along the 
walls of the apartment (the Sardar’s private audience- 
hall), whilst others stood behind the Sardar’s chair, or 
at the doorway — behaved as well as was to ,be expected 
by Afghans in their position. They scanned our 
actions with the most curious vigilance, and freely 
remarked to each other on the way we handled our 
knives and forks. I was much disconcerted by the 
“ ShahghassI ” (Lord Chamberlain) , who sat close to 
my chair, and who ought to have known better manners. 
Every time I carried the fork to my mouth he nudged 
his neighbour’s attention to the act, and was constantly 
exclaiming “ La houl ! ” and “ Kliimat ! ” at every mouth- 
ful I took. On my carving a chicken, he got up to wit- 
ness the operation, and expressed unbounded surprise at 
the dexterity with which the limbs were disjointed, and 
before sitting down, again asked if n^y mouth was not 
hurt by the prongs of the fork ! 

After the table was cleared we conversed awhile, 
during which I shared a chilam with the Sardar, whilst 
he recounted to us the oft before related events of his 
life in connection with the British. 

sAbout ten o’clock, the candles having nearly burnt to 
their sockets (for the table was lighted by four shaded 
candlesticks in which were fixed stearine candles of 
.French manufacture), we took our leave of the heir- 
apparent and retired to our own quarters. 

This morning (30th Sept.) a rumour reached the city 
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that a Easid, carrying oar dak from Peshawar, had 
been attacked and murdered^ by robbers near Mukkur. 
This is perhaps really the cause of the non-arrival of 
our Peshawar dak, which, as we learnt from a Ihtter 
received four days ago from Kabul, had left that city on 
the 10th instant. The ^elay is most tantalizing, as wp 
expect news of the fall of Delhi and the order recalling 
the Mission. It is now almost time for the last dak’s* 
successor to be coming in, as they are despatched from 
Peshawar at regular intervals of eight or ten days. 

The weather of late has agSin become cloudy and 
cool, and pleasant westerly breezes have prevailed. Kain 
has been expected, but except’ a few stray drops none has 
fallen. 
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of Delhi — General Nicholson — Absurd Rumours — The Sardar’s 
Artillery — Partridge-shooting — Abundance of Game — Trapping — 
Deer-stalking — A State Criminal — Despatch from Cfolonel Taylor — 
An Accident — More Good News from India — Arrival of British 
Officers at Herat — Unpleasant Rumours — Sanitary Condition of 
Kandahar — Another ** Coup do Finance ” — ^Afghan Love of Money — 
A Picnic and its Consequences — ^Disaffection of the Soldiery — Afghan 
Penuriousness — Increase of Sickness — Journey towards Girishk — 
Return to Kandahar — Accident to one of the “ Guides ” — Setting a 
dislocated Bone — Afghan Method — How to reduce a dislocated 
Shoulder hr Ankle — Indulgence in forbidden Drinks — A suspicious 
Brandy Bottle — Afghan Tobacco — Mode of Cultivation — Consump- 
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Prospects of our Return to India. 

October 7th. — On the 1st instant I j»aid a visit to the 
Sardar, who was reported ailing. I found him, however, 
apparently well and merry, discussing state matters with 
his courtiers over pipes and tea. On my being announced, 
the Sardar at once dismissed his court, and, meeting me 
at the door of the apartment, shook hands in his usual 
friendly manner, and conducted me to a cushion on the 
felt carpeting which formed his divan. 

After seating ourselves and making the usual inquiries 
about each other’s health in the set phrases, there was a 
short lull, which the Sardar broke by ordering his chilam 
and some tea to be prepared for my refreshment. In 
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the interim the Sardar expressed his desire* to ppssess 
our portraits, and said that fpr this purpose Ije had sent 
to Kabul some months ago for an artist, who he expected 
would reach the city next day, as he had left Kabul fully 
a month ago. 

A few days after this a deaf and dumb man was intre- 
duced to us as the Amir’s artist. Ho was maintained in 
the Amir’s court, explained the Sardar, more as an act 
of charity than on account of his professional ahilitifes, 
which truly our subsequent acquaintance with him 
proved to bp of the very lowest order. Ho had not the 
remotest idea of perspective, and could only draw one 
kind of nose, and had evidently early imbibed a partiality 
for the exaggerated Roman type of that feature. For in 
each of our portraits, this characteristic feature projected 
very much more like a parrot’s beak than anything else 
it could be compared to, \thilst the rest of the faccdiad 
the appearance of having been flattened «ut by firm 
compression, and is correctly described by the term 
“hatchet-face.” Major Lumsden’s favourite spaniel, 
“Dash,” also had the honour of being transferred to 
card-board to be handed down to posterity. It is to be 
hoped that these precious productions may escape the 
antiquaries of future ages, otherwise they will probably 
give rise to curious speculations about a new race of 
hawk-featured giants who had domesticated the lion, and 
thus add to the confusion and mystery that envelopes 
the ancient history of Afghanistan, unless, indeed, a 
copy of this book is kept in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries for a true explanation of these curious relics 
of bygone ages. • 

But to return from this digression to ^e visit to the 
Sardar. Whilst enjoying our chflam and tea, ho 
told me he had some good news to communicate, and 
then leisurely mentioned having received an express 

21 
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from the Aipir during the night. He here sent for the 
letter, and Jiaving read it ^ver, said the Amir had re- 
ceived intelligence of a successful attack by the British 
on Delhi ; that at the time the dak left Peshawar for 
Kabul (the date of this the Sardar did not know, reply- 
ing to my inquiry that it was "not mentibned in the 
Amir’s letter), they were in possession of three of the 
gates of the city, and were busy bringing up reinforce- 
mdhts and materiel to complete their success. I at once 
took leave of the Sardar and hurried over to the 
residency, in the hope that our own diik would have 
arrived, but was much disconcerted to find it had not. 
Wo were, nevertheless, inexpressibly oveqoyed at tlie 
intelligence (in the truth of w'hich w'e v/ere confirmed 
by its source) , and eagerly gathered the rumours current 
in the city till the arrival of our own dfik, which did not 
come in till the 4t]i instant. *1116 reports floating about 
the city wcflre as usual most exaggerated, but they all 
agreed that the King of Delhi had made his “ salilm ” 
to the British general besieging the city. Whth our 
Peshawar dak arrived a letter for Major Lumsden from 
the Amir, congi-atulating him, as the representative here 
of the British Government, on the success of our arms 
at Delhi, by which tjie British troops have gained posses- 
sion of the Lahore, Kabul, and Kashmir gates of the 
city. The xYmir mentioned having received this intelli- 
gence fi'om Colonel Herbert B. Edwardes, C.B., the 
Commissioner of Peshawar. 

Our own dak gave us further particulars of the success 
of the British at Delhi on the memorable 14th Septem- 
ber, 1857. General Nicholson was reported mortally 
wounded. The King of Delhi had fled — whither un- 
known. The city*was full of mutineers, and hard fight- 
ing was going on, with great loss of life on both sides. 

Nicholson’s untimely fate cast a gloom over our party, 
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and alloyed the otherwise joyful tidings with a shade of 
sorrow. Personally, I had •a very slight acquaintance 
with General Nicholson as the Deputy Commissioner of 
Peshawar, but it was quite sufficient to impress me with 
a fulT appreciation and admiration of his sterling good 
qualities as a soldier aiffl governor. To the Afghans he 
was well known, both by character as well as by persoij. 
By them he was held in veneration and awe, but more 
from a dread, not unmingled with dishkc, of his unflinch- ^ 
ing severity towards delinqucijfs, than from a proper 
sense of his truly great and noble qualities. 

As soon as the Sardar heard of the calamity, he 
stroked his board and devoutly ejaculated, “ God forgive 
I.imj” He then discoursed for some time on his unde- 
niably great qualities, and declared that our success at 
Delhi must have been owing to him, for, said he, “ Wlio 
can withstand the ‘ Nikalsain Sahib ? ’ ” The SSrdar 
deserves credit for his impartial judgment of General 
Nicholson’s character; for, though he averred that ho 
was an enemy to the Afghans, and made allowances for 
this antipathy towards the nation (which was fimt 
created by the treacherous behaviour of the Afghans 
toAvards him at Ghazni when he was quite a young 
soldier, and besmged in the fortsess during the first 
Afghan war) , he willingly admitted the justness of his 
rule on the Afghan frontier, altbqugh it was always ’ 
characterized by deserved severity towards those who 
transgressed the law's. 

This glorious news of the success of the British arms 
at Delhi cheered our spirits and soon restcJred u^to 
better health, and we shook off the fever that had more 
or less htmg about us for nearly two months. We now 
also looked forward to our speedy recal to Peshawar with 
greater confidence than before. 
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October llth . — ^During the past ten days we have 
received two^dfiks from Peshy^war, "with particulars of our 
continued success before Delhi down to the 26th Septem- 
ber. As usual, reports of a most ridiculous nature are 
current in tlie city, and among others, that the Ki&g of 
Dfilhi has boon captured, shut tip in an iron cage and 
• sent down to Calcutta for exhibition to the public ! It is 
also rumoured in the city that two British officers are on 
^th’efr way to this from Herat, and Colonel Taylor’s name 
is mentioned as one of them. 

The heir-apparent has been busy for several days past 
inspecting and practising his artillery on the plain to the 
north of the city, and we have usually accompanied him 
to witness the practice. The whole turn-out was of a 
trumpery kind, and the firing very bad. The gun-horses 
were the only respectable part of the show, and they 
certifiiily were hardy and powerful-looking animals, of 
small size bill compact build. 

Of late v,'Q have been out almost daily partridge- 
shooting in the vineyards belonging to the fonner rulers 
of Kandahar. On one or two occasions our party has 
been attended by several chiefs attached to the court of 
the heir-apparent, and amongst the number Allahdad 
Klian, Conolly’s companion in Khiva. , Once arrived at 
the shooting-ground, however, we soon lost sight of them, 
for they could not kpep up with us in leaping the water- 
courses that traversed the vineyards, or in scaling the 
walls that enclosed them — obstacles wliich we did not 
allow to obstruct us in the pursuit of our game. We 
afiterwardrf learnt that these chiefs early became disgusted 
with the toils of the battue, and quietly collecting 
on a running stream under the shade of a mulberry-tree, 
^awaited our return from the sport, in the meanwhile 
enjoying their chilams and discussing our characters. 
On our way homewards they were full of astonishment 
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at our showing no signs of fatigue, and coulcl not*under- 
stand what advantage we gained by undergoing so much 
trouble and hard work merely for the sake of, a few 
partridges, which we could have bought in the bazar at 
a trifle of the price of the powder and shot we expended 
on them. “They were ‘surprised at our agility in leaping 
and scaling the walls, but when they saw us wade 
through a stream which was too broad to jump, they 
thought us fairly daft. * • 

Faramurz Khan was the only one who kept up with 
us in our cross-country adventures ; but he often 
grumbled, declaring that he saw no amusement in the 
spoi’t, and was sure the game did not at all compensate 
for, the discomforts endured in its acquisition. We, 
however, laughed at his effeminate tendencies, and he 
persevered, unheeding the ironical pity of his confreres, 
who were enjoying their’pipes and lazy rest whilst he 
was tramping about with us. In truth, th8 exercise we 
used to take on these occasions was always great, and 
not unfrcquently really hard, and more than many men 
would have cared to undergo. But it always j)rovod of 
the greatest benefit in keeping us in good’health, so long 
as wo took care to avoid too much exposure to the sun ; 
and we consequently went out at daylight and returned 
between nine and ten o’clock. Of late, however, the 
weather has become much cooler^ and admits of our* 
remaining out to a later hour than we had hitheiio been 
able to do. 

The neighbourhood of Kandaliar abounds in all sorts 
of game. Sand-grouse flock in immense iTumbcr^ all 
over the uncultivated portions of the plain, with fhe 
common blue pigeon and several varieties of the plover 
family — the “ ’Ah dan dan ” of the peasants. Vast 
numbers of quaU are found in the cornfields, whilst the 
orchards and vineyards literally swarm with partridges, 
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both black aijd Grecian. The latter, or red-legged part- 
ridge, howeyer, is mostly fosnd in the stony country at 
the foot of the hills, and far away from the dwclhngs of 
mankind. In such localities, also, is found the “ sisl — ” 
a small bird intermediate in size between a quail* and 
partridge, and in plumage a mixture of bothj with some 
points of resemblance to the “chikor,” or Grecian 
partridge. The sisl is a very game bird, and like 
the 'chikor, delights in rocky ground. Both birds are 
veiy strong on the win^ for short flights, but gene- 
rally prefer the use of their legs, with which they run up 
the rocks with marvellous rapidity. 

The natives here, as in most paits of northern India, 
adopt a very novel and successful method of enticing 
these birds within easy range of their guns. They wear 
a mask or veil of coa*‘se cotton cloth of a yefl'^w colour, 
which is dotted all over with blkck spots. At one corner 
of this piec^ of cloth arc a couple of apertures tliiti 
serve as peep-holes. This end, the holes opposite tlie 
eyes, is adjusted to the head and face of the sportsman, 
whilst the rest hangs in loose folds in front of his body, 
as with gun in 'hand he crawls cautiously on hands and 
knees towards the spot from which the chikor calls 
proceed. In this arrangement, the obj/ict of the spoiis- 
man is to personate the leopard, an animal for which the 
'chikor, in common^ with many other birds, has a 
great aversion. The chikor, it is said, on meeting a 
leopard, collect all their species in the vicinity by loud 
calls and attack him with their beaks, or else, collecting 
at some little distance from him, strut about in a defiant 
manner, and try to scare him away with their loud 
calls. » 

^ Cun n i n g and stra\egy is a marked feature of A%han 
sportsmanship, and their various artifices for entrapping 
their game are the result of careful and long-continued 
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observation of the game they attack. is yot an 
unusual occurrence for tlig hunter in qugst of more 
harmless game to be informed of the presence and 
whereabouts of a leopard or tiger by observing the 
commotion amongst the small birds of the jangal, 
or bnishwodd, he is hunting in, and who at once attack 
the minimal staililed from its lair with loud cries, and 
indicate the course he takes by hovering over his head, 
utteiing shrill cries, and striking at him. The ga^Ue, 
or ravine-deer (Cliikara), is very abundant all over* 
wosteni Afghanistan. During our stay at Kandahar, 
wo twice essayed a day’s deor-stalkiug after the Afghan 
fashion ; but, owiu^ to the crowd of attendants and 
guards who it was thought necesssuy should accompany us, 
wo liad no chance of getting near the game. Tno sport 
is by no means of an exciting nature ; on the 
coiitrary, it requires a va^ amount of patience and much 
l u'o, for the least noise or movement is* sufficient to 
I»(. i the sport for the day. By the Afghans the sport 
•s Cillod “ ahu-gardilni,” or “deer circumventing,” and 
is ijius managed : A party of six or seven individuals 
oroeoeil over the plain till they come in view of the deer, 
’’v-, three of them then ensconce themselves near 
Other behiiid a neighbouring, bush or a small heap 
.1 stouoB, lying full length on the ground. The rest 
sic 'y and, as if carelessly, walk round the deer, at first 
at a good distance from them, but gradually approach 
nearer and nearer. The deer at the same time continue, 
whilst grazing, to move away from those they see walking 
round them, and are by this means brought cioser to»the 
spot wdiere the hunters are lying in ambush. When 
arrived within easy range, the sportsmgn fire into the 
herd in rapid succession, and genersflly manage to secure 
one or more of them. Often it requires hours of patience 
and the most perfect stillness before the deer can be 
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made approach the desired spot. Very often the 
success of the entire arrangement is spoilt at the last 
moment by the shghtest accident that may happen to 
draw off the attention of the deer to those who are 
circumambulating them, when, taking fright, they bound 
away over the plain for miles together. When only one 
sportsman, with a couple of circumventors, engages in 
the sport, the success is usually greater than when the 
field is taken by a large party. 

During the last few dai^s the weather has become very 
sensibly cooler. The nights are really cold,, and hoar- 
frost covers the ground in the morning. 

There is a good deal of sickness in the city just now. 
Dysentery ahd bilious fevers are very prevalent, and 
several deaths have been reported. 

October 21si. — A rumour is again current in the city 
that the British are preparing to march across the Indus, 
having givefl over the Peshawar district to the Amir. 
It is also reported that Colonel Taylor and two other 
“ Sahiban i ulishan,”— “ gentlemen of high degree,” — 
are on their way here. 

To complete the excitement produced by these rumours, 
an unfortunate man was stoned to death this afternoon 
on tlie parade-ground in front of the, citadel for using 
seditious language against the state — a crime that was 
declared worthy of ^his extreme penalty by a “jirga,” 
or conclave of priests. As far as we could learn, the 
man’s crime consisted in upholding the fame o£ the 
British and prognosticating their speedy re-establishment 
in authority in India. He had the temerity to avow his 
earnest hopes and good wishes for their success, as he 
was convinced , that the British were the only nation 
amongst whom jusfece was to be found unalloyed. In 
support of his views, he related many instances of gross 
injustice and tyranny, such as would not have been 
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tolerated under British rule, but which w^re of. daily 
occurrence in the city. Suoh conduct was looked on as 
most seditious, and as seriously threatening the public 
tranquillity. The criminal was accordingly denounced 
as a heretic and condemned to death by “sangsiir,” or 
stoning. He expiated "his crime with uncommon for- 
titude, amidst the curses of an unsympathizing crow^ 
of spectators and participators in his death. 

On the day following this occurrence, a Kasid arrived ^ 
from Herat with despatches for Major Lumsden from 
Colonel R. Taylor, dated Mashhad, the 18th September, 
1857. The colonel was accompanied by Lieutenant 
Hardy, Bombay Artillery, and Lieutenant Clerk, Madras 
Cavalry. They were on their way to Herat to sec the 
place clear of the Persians. 

In the afternoon, shortly after the receipt of this news, 
the Mission called on thS heir-apparent, and infoAned 
him of the intelligence just received. Ho did not appear 
in a very good humour, and spoke little. He listened to 
the news we gave him with apparent apathy, and gave 
us none in return. 

On the 23rd instant, whilst out partridge-shooting, 
and in the act of scaling a liigh mud wall in order to 
pass from one vineyard to another) the top of it gave 
way, and I fell to the bottom of a deep vine-trench that ^ 
ran along the inner side of the wg,ll — a fall of about 
eighteen feet. By this accident I broke the outer bone 
of my left leg, and partially dislocated the ankle-joint. 
The latter was at once pulled straight by a couple of 
sipahis who ran to my assistance, and I milnaged*to 
crawl over the gap in the wall, and mount my horse. 
The ride home — some five miles or more — was very 
painful, and the constant jolting di^ the limb no good. 

I was, in consequence, laid up for nearly six weeks before 
I could get about with the aid of crutches. Except for 
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the first few days, however, I was not prevented from 
attending to my duties at tke dispensary, to which I was 
carried in a sedan-chair extemporized for the occasion. 
The time, however, passed very monotonously, and 
especially during the first week or ten days, when’there 
whs a dearth of news. Major Lhmsden and his brother 
)yere most kind, and set the hi’oken bone in a most 
artistic manner with the aid of my instructions. 

' On tlie 29th insttmt our Peshawar dak brought the 
good tidings of the rcljef of the Lucknow garrison by 
Havelock’s force. The mutiny appeared quelled, but 
much trouble and difficulty were anticipated in reducing 
the revolutionized provinces to ordm* and security. 

On the day following, a Kufila anived from Herat. 
The merchants reported that Colonel Taylor and liis 
party had arrived there eighteen days ago, and liad 
beefl allotted a residence in ’the Arg, or Citadel, under 
the protectiSn of Sultan Jan, the lailer of the place. 

Latterly, the weather has become cold and cloudy, 
and the sky has assumed a decidedly wintry aspect. 
Sickness has not diminished in the city. Fever and 
dysentery are still very prevalent, and, in many cases, 
fatal. 

Noveviher 2n<l . — The Sardar paid us a visit this 
morning. He was accompam'ed by the Sardar Jalalu- 
d-din Hian (son c^f the late Wazir Mohammad Akbar 
Klian), governor of the district of Zamindawar, whom 
he introduced to us. He arrived here only a few days 
ago firom Farrah, and confirmed the report of the safe 
artival at "Herat of the British officers before named. 

This afternoon we received a visit from the “ Ailchl,” 
or ambassador* of the Khan of Kilat i Nasir at the court 
^of the heir-apparent. He inquired whether or not he 
should make arrangements for our journey back to India 
through the Klian’s territories, as, after tlie expiration 
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of a few weeks, no other route but that by. the Bolan 
pass would be open to us, thQ»Kliaibar and Psywar passes 
being closed with snow by the middle of Deceipber. 
We had no positive information as to our recal, although 
wo hfcd in hopes of the orders ere long reacliing us. 
The Ahclu was accordingly advised of tho advantage 
of having everything ready, so that no delay might occuy 
on tho road for want of provisions, &c., in case we took 
tho route via Elat i Nasir and the Bolan pass. * ‘ 

November 13lh . — The last fev? days have been pro- 
ductive of hut little news, though, as usual, rummu's of 
the most unpalatable nature have been rife in tho city. 
Among other things,* it is reported that tho British 
authorities at Peshawar, being hard pushed for money 
to pay their troops with, &c., had levied a house-tax 
on the city of ten rupees a house. The measure was 
resisted by tho townspeojJlc, who, arming themselVes, 
attacked the cantonments, and massacred the%holc of tho 
British force, excepting only some fifty or sixty “ Sahib 
log,” who had managed to effect their escape to Kabul, 
where they implored the protection of the Amir ! 

The weather is steadily getting colder, and the pools 
and watercourses are now frozen over in tho morning. 
Sickness also is ©n the increase in the city, and the 
mortality from dysentery and typhus fever is becoming 
serious. Small-pox also has reappeajed. 

The sanitary condition of the city is disgraceful in the 
extreme; in fact, there is an entire absence of any 
sanitary measures. The streets are in an indescribably 
filthy state. • The watercourses that circulate through 
the city are so polluted by all manner of dirt and off^ 
as to be quite unfit for drinking purposes, or, indeed, 
any other of a domestic kind. Yet*they are the only 
source of water-supply for the bulk of the inhabitants ! 
There are wells, but their number is few, and their use 
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is limited *to the families in their immediate vicinity. 
The disregard of cleanliness among the Afghans, as well 
in t^eir persons as their abodes, is really astonishing ; 
and in the case of their dwellings this remark applies 
equally to the rich and the poor. Even within the 
dtadel, at the very door of the heir-apparcut’s own 
)iouse, the state of the approaches and courts is most 
filthy, and the abomuiahle stenches that meet one at 
every step are sufficient to turn the stomach of any 
hut an Afghan reared in their midst, and who, from force 
of habit, heeds them not. 

With such exciting causes, it is not at all astonish- 
ing that pestilence in some form or other so often 
makes its appearance in the city. The wonder is, 
that it is ever free from epidemic diseases. In truth, 
this disregard of cleanliness docs exorcise a most injurious 
iuliVicncc on the salubrity of the place, as will be more 
particularly" noticed hereafter, when describing a very 
fatal epidemic of typhus fever that raged in the city for 
several weeks during the winter, and carried off a vast 
number of the population not only of the city, but of the 
adjacent villages also. 

November 21s(. — Yesterday all the silver coin circulating 
in the city was called into the government treasury, as 
on a former occasion, by order of the Sardar, at one-half 
its current value ; /ifter a few days’ detention the coin 
was again circulated at its original value, the Sardar 
adding some fifty thousand rupees to his treasury by this 
coup (le fimnee! It is such ill-judged and despotic 
measureff of policy that have ruined the trade of the city, 
and made a great portion of it desolate and uninhabited. 
This appears io be a favourite method of increasing the 
government finances amongst the Afghans, for during 
our stay at Kandahar it was put into practice on some 
five or six different occasions. 
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An inordinate love of money is a ruling trait of the 
Afghan character. No opportunity of making money is 
allowed to pass, and no laws, human or divine, are.per- 
mitted to obstruct the path in acquiring it. As an 
instance in point, I may here relate an event that occurred 
under our own immediate cognizance. • 

Some few days ago the Mission spent the day picnicing 
in a fniit-gardcn on the banks of the river Argandiib, 
about twelve miles from the city. On this occasion w6 
purchased a number of sheep /rom the villagers near 
whose abodas our tents were pitched, and presented them 
to the guard of sipahis and sowars who accompanied our 
party. They were very grateful for the gift, and lost no 
ii.no in making the sheep “ lawful,” preparatory to cook- 
ing, and despatched their feast with much gusto, and 
evident satisfaction. Some weeks afterwards, however, 
when the troops were called up to receive their four 
months’ aiTears of pay, among other items to Tie deducted 
w'as one sheep between every four men in the regiment of 
infantry, and the same for the troopers of the only 
cavalry regiment the Sardar possessed, and whoso mis- 
fortmie it had been to furnish our guard to the river 
Argandfib. The men natm*ally enough grumbled at this 
unjust charge, and suspecting us of implication in the 
fraud, loudly declared that had they known that they were 
to be charged in this manner they would not have 
accepted our gift. Their complaints, however, were of 
no avail ; the heir-apparent was inexorable, and told them 
they had no right to accept the gift at all. The number 
of sheep wo gave them did not exceed twenty, *if indeed 
there were as many, whereas the Sardar deducted the 
price of at least ten times that number from the entire 
regiments that furnished our guard, on the plea that as 
the individuals were not known it was but fair that the 
whole corps should equally share the expense ! 
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Tlvs glaring act of injustice produced a very marked 
spirit of disaffection amongst the troops, and soon after 
desei;tions became of almost daily occurrence. Several 
of the deserters were captured, and hung in a most 
barbarous manner on the parade-ground in front of the 
citadel, as a warning to others contemplating a similar 
gtep. Some who had deserted with their arms, and 
resisted all attempts at capture, were lolled outright, and 
tli^ir heads brought in to the Sardar, who had them ex- 
posed in the Chfirsu (the most public and central part 
of the bazar), till they were so far putrefied as to bo 
beyond recognition. 

This disaffection on the part of the troops is not at all 
to be wondered at ; the only marvel is, that they do not 
combine and overthrow the authority that holds them in 
such thraldom. But their clan jealousies and utter want 
of Unanimity are their rulers’ safeguards. .Asa rule, the 
soldiery ard only paid three times a year, at intervals of 
four months, and oven then they receive but about a fifth 
j)ortion of their actual dues. All sorts of deductions are 
made, in the first place, by the Sardar on account of 
arms, clothing, &c. ; after this, before the money reaches 
the men, it is minus a certain percentage, which is with- 
held as a perquisite, by the officers through whose hands 
it passes. In many cases the men, in lieu of cash, 
receive an order foy so much grain on some peasant of 
the neighbourhood who may be backward in his revenue 
to the government. This again leads to all sorts of 
oppression by a dissatisfied soldiery upon an unarmed 
and defenceless peasantiy ; in fact, it is this permitted 
licence that alone reconciles the soldiery to their pro- 
fession, and enables them to put up with the robberies 
jiractised on themselves by their rulers, although it be 
to the detriment and disaffection of the mass of the 
people. 
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Next to their fondness for acquiring money, the Afghans 
are remarkable for their love pf hoarding it. They are, 
in general, excessively penurious in their habits, and fre- 
quently deny themselves in times of sickness necessai’ies 
in food and clothing, which, apart from the mere hard- 
ship, not unfrequently leads to death. I have in numerous 
instances witnessed this when asked my professional 
advice in cases of sickness, and have often noticed that 
any advice which involved the expenditure of a few 
rupees, was almost invariably abandoned, the patient pre- 
ferring to epdure suffering and discomfort rather than 
part with his money for the alleviation of any suffering 
he fancied he could bear. 

Noirmhcr SOth . — ^During the past week sickness in the 
city has greatly increased, and typhus fever has made its 
appearance amongst the troops quartered in the cifadel. 
The weather is cool throughout the day now, and 'tho 
nights are really cold. The sky and country have 
assumed a bleak and wintry aspect. 

A few days ago, owing to the great sickness in the city, 
and the indisposition of some of our party, the Mission 
went into camp for a change of air. It was ’proposed that 
we should make a journey as far as Girishk : wo accord- 
ingly took that roq||d, pitching our tqpts at the village of 
Ashukar, about twenty miles from Kandahar, on the first 
day. The countiy traversed stretches away in a vast 
plain towards the west ; its surface is slightly undulating, 
and at this season presents a bleak and barren appear- 
ance. On the road we passed many deserted villages, 
and observed others in rains, with their vineyard, 
orchards, and fields in a lamentable state of decay — safl 
proofs of the tyi’anny and oppression thg,t desolate an 
otherwise productive country. Our^tay in camp and 
projected journey to Girishk appeared most distasteful to 
the authorities at Kandahar, who loudly grumbled at the 
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expe^ise aif^ trouble they were put to to protect us in the 
open country away from the shelter of the citadel, and 
gave^us such broad hints to return to our residency as 
early as possible, that we abandoned our proposed trip, 
and returned to the city, having greatly enjoyed our 
couple of days’ airing. » 

On our return journey, when only a few miles from the 
city, one of the horses of our mounted Guides took fright 
at "something on the road, and ran off with its rider at 
full speed ; whilst turning a sharp bend in the road the 
horse struck its shoulder violently against p, projecting 
piece of rock. The concussion prostrated both horse 
and rider, and the latter, though shot out of the saddle 
to a distance of some twenty feet, got up unharmed, 
whilst the horse was with difficulty raised, and was then 
found to be dead lame, though he managed somehow to 
hmp home on throe legs. OuTcaching homo we examined 
the injmies' received by the horse, and not being able to 
detect any fracture I thought the cause of lameness must 
be a dislocation of the shoulder, although on reference to 
“ Youatt ” we could find no mention of such an accident. 
It was, however, determined to attempt a reduction on 
the supposition of my diagnosis being correct. The 
horse was accordingly thrown, and seQured in a position 
I thought most hkely to favour the success of the opera- 
tion ; the pulleys were next fixed, and gradual traction 
was kept up for ten or twelve minutes. All appeared 
progressing well, and I was on the point of letting all go 
with a run, when, to my dismay, the rope broke, and the 
hmb resumed its original dislocated form. I was much 
disconcerted at this contretemps, especially as it gave rise 
to doubts as tQ the correctness of my diagnosis, and to 
the recommendatidn that the horse should be shot to put 
-dt out of pain. I, however, stuck to iny original opinion,- 
and determined on another trial with the pulleys. Whilst 
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new cord was being adjusted to those, a sipahi our G-uide 
escort remarked that when a plough bullock in his village 
put its shoulder out of joint they had no difficulty in 
effecting its reduction. Major Lumsden at once told the 
man tfi consider the horse a bullock, and to set to work 
on it in his oim fashion.* The man did so at once ; and 
calling some others to his assistance, first fixed a tent-, 
pole crossways above the knee of the dislocated limb, and 
there secured it by ropes ; eight men then took hold of 
the tent-pole, four in front of tljo knee and four behind, . 
and sitting on the ground, were ready to commence pull- 
ing. The first four placed their feet against the horse’s 
nock, the others planted theirs against his chest. At 
tl. 3 word of their leader they all together began a gradual 
steady pull, and before they had brought their backs to 
the groimd the dislocated bone flew back to its socket 
with a loud bang. I was delighted at this proof of the 
success of the operation, inasmuch as it dbclarod the 
correctness of my diagnosis, and although I failed in my 
attempt at reduction through an unforeseen accident, I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that had I not made the 
attempt, and determined on repeating it, a valuable horse 
would have been shot mmecessarily. This horse, I may 
hero mention, retuwaed to duty afte» a few weeks, and 
was serving in the Guido Cavalry two years after this 
event, with apparently no iU consequepces whatever from 
the accident he met with at Kandahar. 

The Afghans, from their rough and hardy mode of life, 
acquire by experience a number of very practical, though, 
to bo sure, uncouth, methods of righting thfimselvdl, 
their horses, and cattle, that may suffer from accidents. 
Their operations for the reduction of ^dislscations in the 
human subject arc most original, and, if report speaks at 
all truly, equally successful. For a dislocation of the 
thigh, the unfortunate patient is sweated^ and starved for 

22 
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throe days a dark room, the atmosphere of which is 
heated by .tires kept bumiug night and day, and the 
eflPcctg produced hy this high temperature are increased 
hy drenching the patient with copious draughts of warm 
rice-water or thin gruel. During the interval thiHt this 
tfeatment is enforced on the patient, a fat bullock or 
hutfalo is tied up and fed ad lihilnm with chopped straw 
flavoured with salt, but is rigidly denied a drop of water. 
On the third day the ])atient is made to ride the bullock 
or buffalo astride, a felt alone intervening between him- 
self and the animal’s hide ; his feet ai-e next drawn down 
and fastened tightly under the animal’s belly by cords 
passing round the ankles. All these preliminaries 
arranged, the animal is then led out to water, and drinks 
so grpodily and inordinately that its belly swells to near 
double its former size ; the traction produced by tliis on 
the 'dislocated limb is suflticieht to bring the wandering 
bone back t^ its socket. 

The method of reducing a dislocated shoulder is quite 
as curious and interesting. It is managed thus : the 
hand of the dislocated limb is firmly fixed as close to the 
opposite shoulder as it can be by cords tied round the 
wrist ; between the bend of the elbow and the chest is 
placed an empty “ masak ” (a goat’s-skin water-bag, in 
common use throughout Oriental countries as a means of 
carrying water), which is gradually filled with water ; the 
weight of this suffices to overcome the resistance of the 
muscles before they have borne it for a quarter of an hour, 
and the head of the bone flies back to its socket with the 
ufeual soiind. Most masaks when full weigh close upon 
a hundredweight, and many much more than this. 

For a reduction ^of dislocation at the ankle joint, the 
injured extremity is placed in a hole dug in the ground 
and covered over with soft earth, wliich is firmly pressed 
down by stamping. The limb is then pulled out by force. 
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in this manner : a rope with a loop at one .end i% fixed 
tightly to the leg just below Ahe knee. A m9,n stooping 
down puts his head through the loop and rests thej rope 
on the back of his neck, and then gradually raises him- 
self tb the erect posture. By this action the buried foot 
is drawn out*of the ground with the joint returned to' its 
natural position. 

Not unfrequently these measures fail altogether, and 
add to the injuries already received ; they are, neverthe- 
less, sufficiently often successful to be of universal resort 
amongst tlie Afghan peasantry. When they fail, other 
attempts at reduction are rarely resorted to. The patient 
then becomes a cripple for life and a martyr to the 
t iiutqry, the use of which is persevered in for years in 
the vain hope of ultimate cure. In the intervals of 
applying the cautery charms are eagerly purchased, and 
visits to the znlrats in the* neighbourhood are diligdhtly 
performed, till the unfortunate’s money and^atience are 
alike exhausted. 

During the last day or two the Sardar has boon laid 
up with a severe attack of neuralgia in the ear. He is 
looking very poorly, and from hints his attendants throw 
out, it would appear that his ailments are attributable to 
indiscretion in hi» food and a too* free indulgence in 
spirituous drinks. Of late ho has been more than 
usually convivial, and, if report speaks true, spends the 
greater part of the night drinking with a few select com- 
panions. I noticed a brandy bottle (empty) on the table 
of his private sitting room, and caught a glimpse of 
others in an open cupboard — circumstances Sf a sifs- 
picious nature, to say the least, if not direct proof of 
his secret indulgence in the forbidden • liquor ! This 
morning (30th Nov.), however, the Sardar is somewhat 
better ; he has lost the intense pain in the ear, but still 
complains of headache and nausea. He expressed great 
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plcaswe in seeing me, and said ho always felt cheered by 
my visits. pA.s usual, the chilam and tea wore ordered, 
and yv£s sat down for an hour’s chat over those. On this 
occasion the tea was prepared in a novel manner, the 
juice of the pomegranate and milk being added td the 
sy^py infusion that was usually ‘served up. The mix- 
ture is drunk cold, and has a very agreeable fruity taste, 
which seems to draw out the flavour of the tea. I 
. thought the mixture an improvement on what we had pre- 
viously been accustomed ^o, and certainly, combined with 
the effects of tobacco fumes, it had a most soothing 
influence ; though, perhaps, as prepared for the Afghan 
palate, it was somewhat too sweet to suit an English 
taste. r 

Among Afghans the use of tea, wliich is the Eussian 
brick tea, is confined to the wealthy ; but tobacco is of 
universal consumption, and is consequently cultivated in 
most parts oV the country. That grown at Kandahar is 
celebrated in all the neighbouring states for its mild 
and agreeable flavour, and is largely exported to Hindus- 
tan and Bukhara. Three kinds are grown, viz. the 
Kandahilrl, Balkhl, and Manstirabildl. Of these the last 
named is the most esteemed, and fetches the highest 
price, viz. one to rtivo rupees per ^‘mfin” of three 
“ sers,” or 0 Ih. avoirdupois for from two to four shillings. 
The Kandaliarl sella for a little less than half this price, 
and the Balkhl for a little more. The Mansurabadl is 
not much exported, being mostly consumed in tlie 
country. The cultivation of this crop is conducted with 
grtat care*, and the same plants yield two crops of leaves 
in the year. Of these the first, which is called “ Sargul,” 
is the best, the* leaves having a mild and sweet flavour, 
i^and is mostly consumed by the wealthy classes, or 
exported. The second crop is called “ Mundhai the 
leaves have a tgugh and fibrous texture, and a strong 
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acrid taste. This tobacco is usually smoked* by the poor 
people, and is also made intg snuff. 

The tobacco-plants are raised from seed in* small bods, 
prepared for the purpose by careful manuring witli wood 
asbe* and stable refuse mixed together. Prom these 
nurseries th'C young plants are transplanted into tlie 
fields, which arc previously prepared for their reception, 
the earth being laid out in regular ridges and furrows. 
The plants are fixed into the sides of these little ridgos, 
and watered by means of the intervening furrows. Often* 
the young plants arc packed in* moist clay and hound up 
in straw, and thus convoyed away to distant parts of the 
country; but the prcJduce of these, it is said, docs not 
''qual that of the plants reared at Kandaliar. About six 
woelis after transplanting, that is, about May or June, 
the first crop is cut ; — the whole plant is cut awa/ about 
six inches from the ground, only some five or six of the 
lowest leaves being loft. Each plant as ctit is laid on 
the ridge, and here each side is alternately exposed for a 
night and a day to the effects of the dew and sun, by 
which they lose their green and assume a brown colour. 
After this they are collected hi largo heap's in a comer of 
the field, and cov(',red over with mats, or a layer of straw, 
&c., and allowecl to remain so foy eight or ton days, 
during which the stems shrivel and give up their moisture 
to the leaves. At the end of tbis^time the heaps are* 
conveyed away into the villages, where the stalks are 
separated from the leaves, which are then dried in the 
shade and tightly packed in bundles about fourteen 
inches square, and in this shape sold by the grower. • 
After the first crop is gathered the ground is tunfed 
with a spade, well manured, and freely irj;i gated. In duo 
course the old stems shoot up and firoduce fresh leaves, 
and in six weeks or two months the second crop is cut. 
Sometimes, though seldom, a third crop is realized, but 
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the qijality 6f the tobacco is very inferior, and only fit for 
making snuff. The consujnption of tobacco, both as 
snuff and as fuel for the chilam, or Afghan htikka, is 
universal. 

The snuff used by the Afghans is a very pungent and 
impalpable powder that searches into the innermost 
recesses of the nasal cavities, and in those unaccustomed 
to its powerful stimulus produces a very painful titilla- 
tion, which half an hour’s violent sneezing is insufiicient 
‘ to remove. Habit, however, endows the most delicate 
and sensitive organs with wonderful endurance of stimuli 
which under ordinary circumstances produce painful and 
even injurious effects. This is well exemplified among 
the Afghans in the case of the regular snuff-taker, who, 
from its abuse, soon ceases to experience the agreeable 
effects of the drug in its pure state, and is obhged to 
resort to the aid of more powerful stimuli, to increase its 
now unapprftjiated pungency. For this purpose, it is a 
common custom to mix quick-lime with the snuff. Such 
an addition, of course, only increases the deleterious 
effects of the vice as well as of its agent. 

Indeed, the ‘Afghans admit that the habit of snuffing 
is most pernicious, and cite, as some of its evil con- 
sequences, loss or impairment of vision, indigestion of a 
veiy painful and harassing kind, and severe headaches. 
"Notwithstanding thgso evil consequences, the habit is 
universal among all classes of the community, and many, 
indeed, besides consuming the drug through the ordinary 
channel of the nostrils, resort to the more direct route to 
tha stomach (for, in truth, the major portion of what is 
sriuffed finds its way there) by rubbing the powder on 
their gums as a, sialagogue. The best kinds of snuff are 
^manufactured at Pe^awar and in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; — and from these places large quantities are ex- 
ported to Kabul and Kandahar, and even to Bfikhara. 
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The tobacco emokhd in tlie chilam is •merely the 
dried leaf of the plant reduced to a coarse powder by 
rubbing between the hands. Previous to pl&cing in the 
chilam, it is moistened with a few drops of watof, and 
then .covered with a mass of live charcoal. The smoke 
of the burning tobaccojiere, as is the invariable custom 
among Orientals, is drawn into the lungs of the smoker 
by a deep inspiration. But, except amongst a few 5f 
the lower orders, it is first made to pass through w»t(\r, 
which, amongst the rich, is usually scented with musk, • 
’atr of rose or jasmine, or sofho other perfume. The 
flavour of the better kinds of Kandahaii tobacco is very 
sweet and most sooHiiug, at the same time it is very 
' ^•rong in its narcotic efiects, and five or six consecutive 
whiffs, or even one or two deep and prolonged inhala- 
tions of the smoke, arc sufficient to produce Sudden 
giddiness and insensibility. • 

The coarser kinds of tobacco are mosUy consumed 
by the poor people, and though generally smoked as 
above mentioned, by passing the smoke through water 
first, the tobacco is not unfrequcntly smoked dry. But 
in tliis form it is extremely acrid and irritating to the 
lungs, and always produces, even in the most inveterate 
smoker, violent coughing and expectoration, and, as a 
rule, more than one or two wliiffs cannot be taken at 
once. Very frequently, to correct the pungency of the* 
tobacco and to add to its intoxicating effects, a small 
quantity of “ charras ” (or the resinous exudation of the 
leaves of the hemp plant) is mixed with the tobacco. 
Indulgence in this drug, however, though ver>preval<pit, 
is considered disreputable, and the habit is mostly con- 
fined to the lower orders. 

In some of the wild mountain regions of Afghanistan 
the natives are in the habit of smoking their tobacco dry, 
out of extempore chilams made in the ground — a 
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measure that enables them to dispense with the trouble 
of carrying a heavy and cumbrous instrument about with 
them wherJsver they may happen to go. This extempore 
chUain is prepared in a few moments. A small 
cavity, say large enough to hold a lemon, is excavated 
ijj the ground, and from its lw,sc a narrow trench is 
carried along the surface for some eight or ton inches. 
This is swept clean, and covered over with a paste of 
moist clay, which is placed over a thin twig that occupies 
* the channel, and when willufrawu forms it into a tube. 
The tobacco is placed in*thc hole and ignited from a Hint 
and steel. The smoker applies liis mouth to the orifice 
of the tube that conducts from the* bottom of the liolo to 
the surface of tlie earth, and, taking two or tlu’ce whiffs, 
makes way for his successor. AH Afghans are excessively 
fond 6f tobacco, and in the mountain districts, where the 
‘ produce of the plant is very limited, they arc in the 
habit of ekidg out their supplies by the admixture of 
other diy leaves they may pick up in the forest. 

The effects of tobacco-smoking as practised in this 
country (as, indeed, in most Oriental countries,) are 
most injurious,' not only to the nervous system generally, 
but to the lungs in particular. No confirmed smoker is free 
from a form of chrojiic bronchitis, paiiiless in itself, yet 
accompanied by a profuse expectoration that must, in the 
' long run, prove vei^ weakening, not only to the organs 
themselves, but to the constitution gencraUy. This is 
• also the case pretty generally in India, but not to the 
same extent as in this countiy ; for there the tobacco is 
laj^ely diluted with molasses, pounded raisins, &c., which, 
iri a great measure, diminish the pungency of the pure 
leaf, whilst thc^ water through which the smoke is first 
..passed further deprfves it of much of its essential oil. 

So fond are the Afghans of tobacco-smoking, that its 
deprivation is one of the hardest punishments they can 
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endure : at least thosd of them who aro at all addicted 
to the habit. During the Damazau, or Mohammadaii 
Lent, they feel the want of their cliilam ‘more than 
anything else, and the first thing they do as the sunset 
gim jffoclaims the termination of the fast for the day, is 
to take a long and dqpp whiff at the already propai’gd 
chilam ; the effects of which on an empty stomach arc 
immediate giddiness and insensibility. Almost every 
evening of the Ramazan wc witnessed such scenes, aiul 
not unfrequcntly the entire guard of sipahis stationed ' 
at the entmnee gate to the residency wore all at once 
prostrated for several minutes in a state of profound 
insensibility from the cause alluded to. 

But to return from this digression to our diary. 

A^er returning from my visit to the Sardar, the Mission 
rode out to the plain on uio north of the city to ■v^tness 
a review of the Sardar’s regiment of dragoons, which* had 
just been completely equipped with new arms »nd accoutre- 
ments. The regiment did not number more than 250 
sabres, but it had a very fine and serviceable appearance, 
especially the horses. The review Avas a lamentable 
fidlure ; the men knew nothing of their ’work, and the 
horses still less. In a few minutes they all got into an 
inextricable state ,of confusion, amj the whole display 
ended in a random charge all over the plain. Many of 
the horses threw their riders, and cither made across the ' 
plain straight for their stables, or, meeting with other 
stray horses, set to work in fierce fight, as only horses of 
this part of the world can. 

On our retmrn from this exhibition, we all wisited tlic 
Sardar. He had already been apprised of the way In 
which his dragoons had acquitted them^lves, and was, 
consequently, very wroth. He acknWledged, hoAvever, 
that there was some excuse for them, inasmuch as they 
had not yet had time to master the mysteries of English 
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drill, their dnstmctor (a runaway* trooper of one of the 
Indism cavalry regiments) having only lately taken them 
in hand. ‘Ihe real fact is, however, that the men and 
their'horscs were never drilled together. The men were 
taught their exercises on foot with sticks instead of 
sjvords, and, of course, when ^first tried' with horses, 
swords, and uniform, they made a sad mess of it. 

Owing to this unlucky display, the Sardar was not in 
a very good humour, and gave us no news of any import- 
ance. He told us, however, that he had lately heard 
from Kabul, and that snbw had fallen there at least ten 
days ago, to the depth of six inches, about the city. This, 
he said, was unusually early for snow to fall at Kabul, 
and he predicted from the occurrence tliat we should have 
a severe winter season. This news quite settled our 
minds as to the prospect of our speedy return to Peshawar 
by the route we came, or by' that of the Khaibar pass ; 
for in the (»oursG of the next few days the passes will 
become closed with snow, and will remain so for at 
least six weeks or two months to come. 

At Kandahar itself just now the weather is very agree- 
able during the day, but the nights are veiy cold, and 
the mornings and evenings are cliilly. We find it neces- 
sary to wear warm clothing throughout the day. 
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Approach of Winter — Mode of curing Meat — ^Arrival of StorcB from 
Peshawar — Gradual Suppression %f the Mutiny — Dfik from 
Herat — SuBan Jan’s Family — ^Punishment of an Adulteress — 
Scclireion of the Afghan Ladies — Social Intercourse among tlio 
Men — Ih-evalence of Intrigue — The Afghan the most Immoral of 
Orientals — Ruffian Soldiery — ^Barbarous Execution — Cause of Crime 
among tlie Soldieiy — Affrays with Civilians — Change of Dress — 
Nomad Encampments — Manufactures — The Afghan National Dresses 
— The ^‘Postin’’ — The ‘‘Khossai” — “ Choga ” — Nomad Tent— 
Winter Dress — ^Exercise — “ dipping ” — Robbery of our Kafld — 
Airival of News from India — Serenade by the Sgi:dar’s Band — 
Christmas Carols — Anger of the Sardar, and Punishment of the 
Bandsmen — Thoughts of Homo — Christmas Dinner — Capture of 
the King of Delhi and Defeat of the Mutineers — Interview with the 
Sardar — Horse-race — Fall of an Afghan Jockey — Training — Second 
Race — Great Excitement — ^Betting — Afghan Fonllness for Horse- 
exercise — ^Extraordinary Ride of an Irregular Horseman — Governor 
of Kilati Ghilzai — Snipe and Duck Shooting — Last Day of the 
Year. 

December 8th. — During the last ■vveq^ the weather has 
become very cold and cloudy. A bleak north-east wind 
has swept over the country, raising clouds of dust from 
the adjoining plain that have quite obscured the atmo- 
sphere around*. Winter is evidently coming «n apace, 
and the Afghan peasantry are busy stacking supplies 
of fodder for their cattle and storing provisions for them- 
selves. * 

In our morning rides of late we have often noticed 
pieces of meat hung out to dry in the open air on the 
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house-topS; On inquiry, wo learn that this meat, which 
in the vernacular is called “landai,” constitutes the main 
sustenance of the peasantry during the winter months, 
when, owing to the coldness of the weather, they seldom 
move out of their houses. “ Landai ” consists usually 
pf mutton salted, and dried ro the open air ; but very 
often beef, camel’s flesh, or even that of horses, is cured 
in the same way, and for the same purpose. During the 
wfnter the mutton landai often figured on our break- 
fast-table, and was by no means bad eating. It had 
very much the taste of bacon, and was generally served 
to us with poached eggs by our tdiansilmah, wlip appa- 
rently was also struck by its rcsenlblance to the forbidden 
food — a comparison by which our Afghan friends were 
much scandalized, and vowed with a profusion of 
“ taubah taubahs ” that they would for the future care- 
fully avoid its use. ' 

During tiiis season immense numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and camels are slaughtered all over tlie country, and their 
flesh preserved for winter use. This is more the case in 
the northern and eastern parts of the country tluui else- 
where, but even at Kandahar the custom is very pre- 
valent. 

On the 6th instant our camels, with, provisions, powder 
and shot, &c., an'ived from Pesliawar. These stores 
were ordered nearjy six months ago, and by some inex- 
phcable arrangements have been upwards of four months 
on the journey to this via Kabul. The powder and shot 
were most esteemed acquisitions, for our previous 
tHipplies‘had long since been exhausted, and we had 
been for weeks constrained to content ourselves with 
native powder and shot. The latter was prepared by 
chopping up thin j)encils of lead and rolling the bits into 
shape by firm attrition between flat stones, a process 
which proved not only slow and tedious, but expensive. 
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> Our provisions (preserved moat, jams, &c.J provpd a 
most welcome change from th® eternal “ palao,” which, 
though a capital wholesome dish, and tasty withal,^had 
now lost much of its former appetizing flavour in our 
palate^, through constant and long-continued use. 

The day following tl»e arrival of these stores, wo 
received our Peshawar dfik, and also one from Shikilr- 
pur. After what we had been lately accustomed to, 
they brought no news of importance. Our position lir 
India is gradually becoming re-established ; but Lucknow 
still holds out : there is much desultory fighting, and 
our troops are harassed by rapid marches in following 
the fugitive mutineers* in Central India under Nana 
Sanib.and Tantia Topi. 

This morning the Sardar paid us a visit, and brought 
with him a dak that had just arrived from Herat. The 
packet was addressed to Major Lumsden by Coldhel 
Taylor. The Sardar was very anxious to leafn what the 
news was, and consequently came over with the epistle, 
which in the first place had been taken to him. Ho 
appeared satisfied with its contents, and said that of 
course, if such a plan were against the wishes of the 
British Govemmeut, the Amir would at once give up the 
idea of attacking Herat and annexing* the province to his 
own kingdom — a measure for which he had already begun 
his arrangements. • 

December IStli . — On the 13 th instant Sardar Sadik 
TTban (the brother of Sultan Jan) and his party left 
tliia on their journey to Herat. Sadik Khan arrived 
here about a week ago from Kabul, with a party of some 
fifty eowars as an escort for the wife and family of Sultan 
Jan, who had received the Amir’s sanctien for leaving 
Kabul and joining the head of the family at Herat. 
Sadik Khan and his charge, during their stay in the city, 
were treated with every consideration by the heir-appa- 
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rent^who lioped by this conciliatory conduct to secure 
Sultan Jan’s good will as ik step towards a future friendly 
understan^g with him. 

On the 11th instant the city witnessed the punishment 
of a woman for infidelity towards her husband, by'whom 
she was accused of having canied on an' intrigue with 
one of the heir-apparent’s sipahis. The case was tried 
by the chief Kazi, who, being satisfied of the woman’s 
gifllt by the circumstances adduced in evidence, pro- 
nounced her worthy of death ; but, as there were no eye- 
witnesses to the £ Ueged crime, the law provided another 
punishment for such cases, which the Kazi ordered 
to be carried out at once. The woman’s veil was 
accordingly tom from her face, and her head was then 
shaved. Her face was next blackened with a mixture of 
soot *£uid oil, and she was then made to ride astride 
on *a donkey, with her face’ to the animal’s tail. In 
this maunef she was led through the bazars and princi- 
pal streets of the city, amidst the jeers of the populace, 
who, as the procession passed along, heaped on her the 
most abominably foul abuse, such as could only proceed 
from the mouth of an Oriental. 

Amongst the Afghans, the usual punishment for con- 
jugal infidelity is immediate death, tgenerally to both 
parties: where the injured husband has the power, 
he takes the law into his own hands, and his slaying the 
offenders is not only sanctioned by the law, but is 
considered a meritorious act by the community in 
general. 

•The Albans are excessively mistmstful and jealous of 
dieir women, whom they keep religiously secluded with- 
in the walls of their own houses and courts, and at all 
times veiled even &om the male members of their own 
family who are not mere children. An A%han considers 
it the greatest dishonour should a stranger see his wife’s 
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face, and consequently the men never entt&r a Jjouse 
without first halting at thcb threshold and inquiring 
whether the women within are veiled. Owing to^ this 
custom, the men seldom visit each other in their own 
house# — ^but, and especially among the middle and lower 
orders — usually meet at “ hujra,” or “ masjid,” whene 
they discuss the news of the day and hear each other’s 
gossip. The hujra in its uses — for in structure it is 
a mere mud hut, hke the ordinary dwellings of fhe 
people — ^is somewhat like a ch^b. Every quarter of a 
town or village has its one or more hujras, some of 
wliich are public property, whilst others belong to the 
head man of the village or quarter of the town in which 
it mi^ happen to be situated. They are frequented at 
all hours of the day and night by the men of the neigh- 
bourhood, who here spend most of their idle time, 
smoking and chatting, add learning the news ftom 
travellers who may visit the hujra for* a night’s 
lodging and food, both of which, in most cases, are 
afforded free of all expense by the owner of the hujra. 
At the masjid, or mosque, gossiping onlj is allowed ; 
neither smoking nor feeding is permitted on such sacred 
premises. 

Amongst the nemad tribes of A%hans, this jealous 
guarding of the women is but little observed. As a rule, 
they enjoy complete liberty, and are .rarely even veiled, 
except, perhaps, in the case of a newly-married young 
woman ; and they have a character for chastity which 
their sisters of the towns and cities cannot boast. The 
latter, indeed, notwithstanding the restriction! of their 
liberty and the severe punishments attending the dis- 
covery of their infidelity, are said to be. very prone to 
intrigue, and frequently, from their cunning and expert- 
ness, succeed in carrying on their liaisons for a long 
ti me undiscovered. This is not verydi^cult of aecom- 
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pliE^^ient, *jowing to the favouring conditions of the 
dress they wear ; for the veil, or “ burka,” besides con- 
cealing the face, covers the whole body, and thus renders 
identity not only of person but of sex impossible, except 
by those who arc the actors in the intrigue and acquftinted 
with each other’s signs. Besides the easy disguise 
afforded by then’ dress for passing off their paramours as 
female friends, the Afghan women have many tempta- 
trofis. 

In common with the sex generally amongst uncivilized 
nations, they are considered and treated as inferiors and 
untrustworthy. In large communities, as in towns and 
cities, they jure too often soon neglected by their husbands, 
who, ignoring all moral principle whatever, abandon the 
pleasures of home to seek the enjoyment of their vicious 
lusts 'elsewhere. The Afghans, indeed, are above all 
othdt people the most addieWd to the vice par excclletice 
of Oriental Nations. From the highest Jio the lowest in 
the country they are all damned with the sin, which, 
from familiarity, has become to be reckoned no sin at 
all, but a mere weakness of human nature ! In truth, 
with all their vaunted religion and outward signs of 
piety, no more immoral character than the Afghan is to 
be found amongst Orientals ; and, as the result of this, a 
veiy distressing class of diseases is extremely prevalent 
’ in this country, eM.mples of which are often met vrith 
in the most disgusting and hideous forms. 

After the unfortunate woman above alluded to had 
undergone her punishment, there was a reaction in her 
favour, add it was currently rumoured that she was U)6 
victim of her husband’s jealousy, which had been roused 
by false accusations, trumped up by a party of soldiers in 
>j^e hope of getting hush-money to prevent the exposure 
they threatened. These Afghan soldiers are truly the 
mdst lawless set of villains to be found in the countiy. 
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They oppress the people in eveiy maimer with* the tjanost 
impunity. Nothing is safe &om their clutches ; cattle- 
lifting, burglary, and the kidnapping of boys, are acts of 
daily occurrence in the city and neighbouring villages. 
"Where force is of no avail to enforce their demands, they 
wreak their vfengeance on the unhappy offenders by false 
accusations of robbery, defrauding government of revenue, 
sedition, and such hke. Of late, this outrageous conduct 
of the soldiery has become so flagrant and of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that the Sardar has been obliged to 
resort to vpry severe measures to check the evil, and 
some seven or eight of the most daring of the culprits 
have been hanged in *!a most barbarous manner on the 
parade-ground, as a warning to others similarly disposed 
to un^bounded lawlessness. 

The gallows were fonnod of a cross-beam, supported 
at each end on a high post about twelve feet or more 
high. The justly-doomed victims of the law«wero hauled 
up to the cross-beam by a rope fastened round the neck, 
and running in a block pulley fixed to it. Here they 
were allowed to hang for a few moments, and then 
suddenly let down with a run, and immediately on falling 
to the ground they were again hoisted up to the cross- 
beam. And this process of hoisting up and dropping 
down was repeated some dozen times, till at last the 
neck became dislocated, and signs qf life disappeared ! 
For minor offences, scores of men had their ears cut 
off or slit in two ; and not a few were exposed to the 
public gaze, by being nailed by the ears to the posts at 
the entrance to the principal bazar, and kept in tips 
position from sunrise to sunset. * 

Notwithstanding their severity, these punishments were 
of little avail in checking crime ; an^ until the time of 
our departure we were constantly hearing of robberies, 
murders, and other serious acts of violence on the part 

* 23 
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of th# soldiery towards the townspeople. On due con- 
sideration, this frightful stpte of affairs is only just what 
mighj; be expected. The pay of the sipahi is nominally 
six ’l^bul rupees, or about nine shillings a month. 
This they only received at irregular intervals of four 
or five months; and then, as already mentioned, a 
large portion was deducted on various pretences, and 
very often the balance was paid m grain instead of cash. 
In*such a state of affairs, indeed, if the soldiery wore not 
allowed to plunder those whom by rights they should 
protect, they cculd not even feed themselves, (for the 
commissariat is unknown to the Afghan army,) and it 
would be impossible to maintain even the shadow of 
discipline amongst them. 

Where they do not exceed moderate bounds no notice 
is taken of their crimes by the authorities ; c'onscquently 
they are as much abhorred aS feared by the civil popula- 
tion and peasantry — at least, that portion of them who 
have not the good fortune to be government employes, 
for this class, as a rule, escape the depredations infiicted 
on their fellow civilians. 

So accustomed, indeed, are the people to be robbed 
and ill-treated by the soldiery, that they never think of 
complaining or seeking justice at the hands of the con- 
stituted authorities. Where they have the power, however, 
they take the law jnto their own hands, and meet force 
by force ; and, as a consequence, emeutes and affraju 
are of every-day occurrence, and not at all unfrequently 
end in loss of life — a circumstance that tends to complicate 
njBtters, <^by producing a private blood feud, wliich, apart 
from the evil results of a conduct that only serves to 
widen the breach between the governors and governed, 
destroys the peaces and well-being of the country. 

December 22nd. — Winter has now fairly come upon us. 
Yesterday there was a slight fall of sleet and hail in the 
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morning, which was soon melted away by succeeding 
fall of rain. The air is coVl, damp, and raw, and has 
effected a complete metamorphosis in the dress of the 
population, who, in their “ postIns ” and “ khosais,” 
look 'like a different people. The country around has a 
bleak and dreary look ,« the adjoining plain is dotted all 
over by the small detached encampments of the nomad 
tribes of Afghans (Ghilzais, Nurzais, and Achakzais), 
who, with their families and flocks, have been ditven 
down from the neighbouring hills by the cold, and here* 
shift about.from place to place in search of shelter and 
pasturage. These nomads appear a wild and hardy race, 
and strike the observant stranger with the remarkable 
Independence of their bearing, wliich contrasts oddly 
with their poverty, and its usual accompaniment, dirty 
persons. They wore either the postin or the Ehosai, 
but they were so horribly filthy and old-looking as hardly 
to be recognizable. • 

Both the postin and the khosai are dresses ad- 
mirably adapted to the climate of this country and the 
habits of the people. The former is manufactured from 
tlie sheepskin (which is prepared for the purpose with 
the wool on), and is worn by the men of all classes as 
their winter dresg. The wool of iho sheep (which is 
called “ barra ”) is naturally of a dark rufus colour, and 
not unlike that of camel’s hair. , 

The postin manufacture is one of the most im- 
portant of the industrial occupations of the people in the 
towns and cities ; and of late years the trade has been 
greatly increased, owing to the demands for this artjple 
created by the wants of the native army of the Punjfdb, 
by which it has been very generally adopted as a winter 
dress. The leather is prepared andfmade up in each of 
the large towns of Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul, on an 
extended scale, giving occupation to many hundreds of 

* 23—2 
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familias. Aose prepared at Kabul are considered the 
best, and ary the most largely exported. Peshawar draws 
its supplies from this city and Ghazni. Kandahar, for the 
most*part, supplies the Sind frontier and the adjoining 
Dehrajat. 

^he following is a brief outlifie of the various pro- 
CQSses the sheepskin passes through before it becomes 
fit to wear as a postIn 

. 'a?iie dried sheepskins, as collected from the butchers 
and others, with the wooj entire, are in the first place 
made over to the “ chamar,” or cumer, for curing. The 
currier steeps them in running water till soft and pliant, 
and at the same time clears the wool of all impurities by 
the aid of soap. After this the wool is combed out and 
the skin is stretched on boards by means of nails at the 
corners. The inner surface, which is uppermost, is then 
smeared over with a thin moist paste, composed of equal 
parts of fineVheaten and rice flour, to which is added a 
small proportion of finely-powdered salt. This mixture 
is renewed, at intervals of twenty-four hours, four or five 
times ; and du^g this period the skin is exposed to the 
sun and kept stretched on the boards or frames of wood. 
After this the skin, the paste being in the first place 
scraped off, is washed again in running water, and then 
^ laid out in the open air to dry. When dry, the loose 
cellular tissue and fat adhering in shreds to the inner 
surface of the skin, are removed by means of an iron 
scraper — an instrument with a broad and sharp -edged 
blade, which is worked by a projecting handle on each 
sidsa of it." After the inner surface has been cleaned by 
the scraper, the skin is again put on the stretcher, the 
surface slightly* moistened with water and treated with 
the tanning mixture, which is rubbed in with some force 
for several minutes and then left to dry for a day or two. 
This tanning mixture, owing to the properties of its chief 
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ingredient, also dyes* the skin of a yellow eolour, which 
is deep in proportion to th^ quantity present in the mix- 
ture, the proportions of the ingredients of which vary 
more or less slightly in different places and also ^ pre- 
pared by different manufacturers. 

The tanning mixture commonly used for postlns^at 
Kandahar is described as consisting of the following 
ingredients, and the aggregate of the quantities here 
given is said to be sufficient to tan one hundred sMiis ; 
viz. dried pomegranate rinds, 18 lbs. ; powdered alum,* 
4 lbs. ; re^ ochre (from Her^), 8 oz. These are all 
finely powdered and mixed together, and then half a 
gallon of sweet oil •(sesame), or as much as may be 
sufficient to render the mixture of the consistence of a 
thicli paste, is added. This mixture is spread thinly over 
the skin and nibbed into it for some minutes with the 
flat of the hand. It is then allowed to dry on fos one, • 
two, or throe days, after which it is carefully scraped off, 
and the skin is rubbed, pressmg firmly with a wooden 
roller, which detaches any adhering particles of the mix- 
ture. From these the skin is then thoroughly cleared by 
crumpling between the hands, shaking and beating with 
tbin twigs — a process by which the skin is also rendered 
soft and supple. , , 

The processes of curing and dyeing the skins are now 
completed. In some parts of the countiy, but chiefly,* 

I believe, in the western districts, instead of pomegranate 
rinds, alum alone is used mixed with a white clay. In , 
such cases the skin when cured is of a white colour, and 
generally, it is said, coarser to the touch than those pre- 
pared with pomegranate rinds. At Kabul, the pome- 
granate rind is used in greater quantity than in other 
parts of the country, and, consequently, the colour of the 
pTrinH cured there is of a deeper yellow : they are, more- 
over, generally prepared with greater care, and are, there- 
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fore, ^ofter,*aQd on this account more esteemed than those 
prepared either at Ghazni or Kandahar. 

The skins being made ready, by the processes above 
descnbed, for making into coats, are next handed over to 
the tailors, who cut them into strips of two feet long by 
fojir or five inches wide, and stitching these together 
make them up into small coats with short sleeves, called 
“ postincha,” and which require only two or three skins ; 
alsd into longer coats that reach down to the knees and 
' are famished with full sleeves fitting close to the arm, called 
“ postaki,” and which require five or six skins ; likewise 
into large loose cloaks, of cumhrously capacious dimen- 
sions, reaching from head to heel, ahd famished with long 
sleeves, very wide above and narrow below, which project 
some inches beyond the tips of the fingers : these 
are called “postm,” and require ten or twelve skins. 
Usually the edges and sleeves of these coats are orna- 
mented more or less richly with a thick and deep em- 
broidery of yellow silk, and this is afterwards worked on 
by women. 

The price of these coats ranges from one to fifty rapees, 
or more, according to size and finish. They are well 
adapted to the climate of the country, and, except in expo- 
sure to rain — ^when they are reversed-s-the woolly side is 
worn next the body. The postin is a very cumbrous 
dress for out-of-dooj;, wear, and is, consequently, usually 
worn only in the house, where it serves as well for bed 
and bedding as for ordinary clothing. Amongst the 
poor, however, the postm is worn constantly indoors 
an4 out foe months together. The nature of the material 
faVours the harbouring of insects, <kc., and few peasants 
are met with y?ho do not carry about with them an 
immense populatioii of vermin that live and breed in 
the meshes of their woolly clothing ! 

The “ khosai” is peculiar to Kandahar and the country 
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westwards. It is madd up of thick felt (generally white 
when new), which is very warm and said to *be perfectly 
waterproof. In shape it resembles the poetln, hut is 
much lighter in weight. It is made up of one ‘large 
j)iece. (that forms the body of the cloak), on to which the 
sleeves are sewn. They last a long time in wear, or at 
least the Afghan peasants (who for the most part are 
their only patronizers) make them do so ; but they soon 
become full of vermin and dirt, and unbearably odorifer- 
ous to any but those accustomed to wear them. « 

Besides the postIn and khosai, there is another 
national dress of the Afghans worthy of notice. This is 
tlie “ chogha,” which, though more adapted for the cold 
v’eathcr, is, nevertlieless, worn very generally all the year 
roun'd. It is a loose cloak, in cut not unhke a gentle- 
man’s dressing-gown, and is paade of material woven 
either from camels’ hair, or the wool of the rufus sheep, , 
or that which grows at the roots of the hair of the 
goats in the northern parts of the country. Those made 
of camels’-hair cloth are called “ shuturi chogha,” and 
are met with of various textures and shades of colour ; 
the common kind is of a very coarse texture and reddish- 
brown colour, and may be bought at two or three rupees 
apiece ; the best kinds are of very fine soft material, of a 
white or pale fawn colour, and their price ranges from 
eighty to one hundred or more rupees each. They are . 
often richly ornamented with embroidery of gold lace, 
&c., and then sell at from 151. to 201. of English money. 

The “ baraki choga” is the one most commonly met 
with. It is made of “ barak,” — a cloth woven from the 
wool of the “ baxra,” or rufus-woolled Aeep ; 
material is never dyed, and is consequently of the 
original colour of the wool. The^ better kinds are of 
fine and soft texture, but they do not equal the best kinds 
of the “ shuturi choga,” or the one to be next noticed. 
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The chogha prepared from the wool of the high- 
land *goat is called “ kuri^” or “ kurki choga.” It is 
usually of k brown colour, of different shades, fi’om dark 
to light brown, and is far superior in softness and warmth 
to the material of the kinds above noted ; it 'more 
resembles the “ pashmina,” or -wioollen cloth of Kashmir, 
but is of a denser texture. The choghas of this material 
itre always high-priced, and they are consequently only 
used by the wealthy. They are mostly manufactured in 
the Herat district, and in tlie northern parts of the 
Hazarah country. In these regions the coarge long hair 
of the goat is woven into a strong material used as a 
covering for the “ kliighdi,” or*nomad tent, and for 
making into sacks. Hopes are also made from the goats’ 
hair mixed with the coarser kinds of sheep’s wool and 
cameb’ hair. Of late years a considerable export trade 
in w,pol has been created in Afghanistan, and one that is 
steadily increasing. But the wool that is exported is 
that of the white sheep, which, hke the rufus-coloured, 
is shorn twice in the year. The produce of the shearings 
from the former finds its way to England via Sliikarpur 
and Karachi, and is again returned to the Afghans 
through the same channels in the form of broadcloth, of 
very brilliant colours^ which is highly prized by the rich 
as material for choghas and dresses of state. 

Besides the materials already mentioned as being used 
in the manufacture of the postm and chogha (the two 
chief dresses of the Afghans), there are a variety of 
others ; but as the materials are scarce and expensive, 
these artiQles of dress are only seen amongst the wealthy 
ofi the land. A favourite chogha amongst the rich is one 
of English broadcloth of a drab colour, lined with the 
fur [of the Sambun deer — an animal which is found, in 
these regions, only in the neighbourhood of the river 
Oxus. Such choghas are very expensive, and can seldom 
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. be purchased for less th*an 60/. or 80/. of English moritey. 
Other furs are also used, as^the ermine, squirrel,* fox, 
“ dila khafak,” &c. ; which last, I believe, is 4he native 
name for the marten. Sometimes one meets with a 
chogha lined with the breast feathers of various kinds of 
ducks (the breast portioij of the skin of one kind of duck 
only "being used for the same chogha), and occasionalfy 
one sees a postIn made of the skin of the common ravine 
deer, or gazelle ; but these arc not common. • . 

Owing to the cold weather that had now set in, wo 
clothed our, servants (who, wifli only one or two ex- 
ceptions, were all natives of the country,) in postlns, and 
ourselves adopted the chogha as an in-door dress. 
Though very warm and comfortable in its way, we found 
that the flowing drapery sadly restricted the freedom of 
our movements. The chogha was consequently* soon 
discarded, and we took to ckipping in our courtyard by 
way of exercise, and to set the blood circulating in our 
feet when we did not go out shooting. This exercise 
afforded our companions and those about us as much 
amusement as it did to us. The Afghans were astonished 
at the dexterity with which we ran in for » skip (it was a 
long rope being turned by a man at each end,) and out 
again, without coming in contact with the rope, and ex- 
pressed surprise that we could find amusement in such 
trifles. A little persuasion soon sufficed to get them to 
make a trial at the skipping-rope ; ‘and they very soon 
discovered that it required more skill than they at first 
were prepared to admit, whilst at the same time their 
clumsiness find consequent accidents produce^ the most 
vociferous merriment on all sides. One would have tiis 
legs swept away from under him when just preparing for 
his jump ; another, when least expecting* it, would catch 
the rope under his chin with a sharpness anytliing but 
pleasant, though quite sufficient to make him beat a 
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ha«ty retrpat, holding his nos6 for fear it might be 
wreribhod o*ff ; whilst a third, trying to get out, would, 
from the same accident, suddenly find himself on his back. 
Our ‘friends early came to the conclusion that the dis- 
agreeables attending this exercise and amusemont«iin no 
way compensated for any advantages it might possess, 
and consequently abandoned all idea of acquiring 
notoriety for dexterity or activity with their limbs, con- 
tenting themselves with watching our fun with an air of 
mingled pity, jealousy, and contempt, as betrayed in the 
tenor of their remarks tb each other, whicli every now 
and then reached our ears. 

This morning (December 22nd), the Kfisid who 
started from this on the 16th instant with the usual 
weekly despatches for Peshawar, came back in a* most 
miserable plight, and with hardly a vestige of clothing 
on bis person. He reported that he had been waylaid 
and robbed pf all his clothes, as well as the despatches 
he was carrying, by a party of highwaymen at Abi Tazi, 
eight marches from this towards Ghazni. The man gave 
a very rambling and contradictory account of his griefs, 
the gist of which was that he was accosted on the road at 
dusk near Abi Tazl by several men, who accused him 
of being the Kusid of the Farangi Kafirs (European 
infidels), an imputation ho denied with all the most 
sacred oaths the state of his fright would allow him to 
remember at the time. His solemn denials were of no 
use ; he was seized, deprived of his clothes and wallet, 
in which were secreted our despatches and letters, and his 
hands weyc tied with cords. In this way he was led off 
to a village, where our letters were opened, examined, 
and tom up. The foreign writing proved him to be 
our servant, and he was threatened with death. Ho 
managed to avoid this fate, however, by effecting his 
escape on the second night of his imprisonment, having 
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. succeeded in gnawing through the cords that .bound his 
hands. He could give no c^ue as to the tribe of his 
oppressors, nor of the village he was taken to; and we 
strongly suspected him of roguery and collusion Vith 
some interested parties ; but as we could adduce nothing 
certain in proof of his guilt, he was allowed the benefit 
.of tfie doubt, and was merely discharged from the 
service. * 

In the afternoon of the same day we received a dfik 
from Shikfirpur with English papers, with dates of the 
10th Octobe/, and our duk from*Peshawar anived in the 
evening. They contained no new intelligence of im- 
portance. • 

December 25th . — We were awoke early this morning by 
the slirill notes of half a dozen fifes sounding in the 
courtyard just below our apartments. After a moment’s 
attention we discovered that “ God save the Queen” .was 
the theme of the performers, who were sgme of the 
bandsmen of one of the heir-apparent’s regiments. 
They had come on their present errand under the leader- 
ship of the head instructor of the heir-apparent’s military 
musicians, who was a deserter from the band of one of 
the native infantry regiments of the Indian army, and 
had been for severgJ years enjoying ^tho honours of his 
present post here. 

We were much pleased at this kind attention, and not 
aware that it was done without the sanction or even 
knowledge of the Sardar, dismissed the party in a very 
contented frame of mind with a budkl apiece. Their 
joy, however, was but short-lived, for the heir-apparent, 
on hearing the particulars a couple of hours afterwards, 
became highly incensed, ordered the performers to be 
bastinadoed at once, confiscated the coins we had 
given them, mulcted the wl^le of the party in three 
months’ pay by way of fine, and further ordered that the 
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right hapRci of the leader of the band should be cut off, 
befote a parade of aU the ^troops. Tliis last part of the 
punishment, however, was afterwards reprieved through 
Majbr Lumsdcii’s intercession on behalf of the imlucky 
offender. 

What there was in this act of the bandsmen to rouse 
ftie anger of the heir-apparent it is difficult to sec, hnless 
Indeed his suspicions led him to fancy that by such 
jneans we might gain an influence over the soldiery, and 
alienate them from his service ! 

After being ushered ih with this exciting little trans- 
action, the rest of the day passed in extreme quiet. 
Towards noon, as if in honour of- the day — so glorious a 
season of rejoicing amongst Christian nations — the clouds 
cleared off, the sun, which had been absent some days, shone 
out, and imparted a genial glow to the cold air till even- 
ingi when he set behind a threatening bank of clouds, 
which, holding fast as they did, seemed to act in concert 
with the other elements for their mutual harmony during 
the day. ■ For, strangely enough, on the morrow the sky 
again became overcast, and all around reassumed a 
wintry, dreary aspect, whilst a cold north wind blowing 
over the plain made us sensibly realize that winter had 
set in. 

Under the influenpe of this cheerful and comparatively 
mild weather, and the pecuharity of our position, our 
minds became irresistibly absorbed in thoughts of home 
— ^the contrast between the Christmas season there, with 
all its delightful associations, friendly greetings, and 
happy meetings, and the same season here, with its 
accompaniments of solitude, dull monotony, and quasi- 
imprisonment, and none but ourselves with whom to 
exchange those* kindred sentiments of joy and happiness 
that BO characterize this d|||r among Christians. Following 
these gloomy and dispiriting comparisons, came, one after 
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•the other, the startling events of the past eight or nifte 
months — the terrible scenes o^ suffering, dishonour, *and 
deathj which so lately and so suddenly overwhelmed our 
countrymen and women in India, and which brought’ put 
in the brightest colours their unexampled heroism, forti- 
tude, and coui'age. These painful scenes all passed in 
lapid review before our minds, producing a ray of consola- 
tion for the glorious and noble characters they had* 
developed, whilst the happy issue of the struggle before. 
Delhi, and the promising aspect of the future, all combined 
to fill our hearts with gratitude &d humble thankfulness 
to a gracious God, tlirough whose mercy alone we had 
been preserved through such scenes of danger and 
sufiering. 

In the evening we sat down to roast-beef and plum- 
pudding, and with our only remaining bottle of ’port 
drank to the long life and ascendancy of our belcwed 
gracious Queen, and pledged our absent relatives and 
dear absent ones. But the occasion was not a joyous 
one ; unwonted gravity reigned in the place of the usual 
cheerfulness: and, under the circumstances, this was 
appropriate and in unison to the inward thoughts of the 
heart. Thus passed our Christmas day at Kandahar. 

On tlie following, morning we paid .a visit to the heir- 
apparent. He appeared in a very good humour, and in 
better health than usual. During conversation he men- 
tioned having, a couple of days previously, received a 
copy of the Govemor-Generars letter to the Amir, 
informing him of the recapture of Delhi, the imprisonment 
of the King of Delhi pending his trial for sedition and 
conspiracy against the State, and the defeat and dispersion 
of the mutineers. He was curious to know what judg- 
ment would be passed upon the prisoner king, and 
expressed a hope that, though deserving that fate, he 
would escape the gallows. 
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•From Herat, the Sardar told *us,' there •was no reliable 
neWb of a late date ; though, for some days past, a 
rumour had been current in the city that a Russian 
offidfer had arrived at Herat in the disguise of a merchant; 
that Sultan Jan had been attacked by a son of the late 
Sardar Kohn-Dil Khan, named Sultan ’Ali Khan, and 
that several fights had already taken place between the 
•troops of the hostile parties. 

. •At this inteiwiew, the Sardar informed us that all the 
arrangements for the horse-race, which had been agreed 
upon some weeks pre'^ously, were now complete, his 
own horses, as well as those of the Sardar Fattah Mo- 
hammad Khan and his brother Jalulu-d-din Khan, having 
undergone a whole month’s training, besides some others 
belonging to chiefs attached to his court, who had 
expressed a wish to enter their horses also. The Sardar 
prqposed the monw for testing the respective merits 
of the Kandahar horses, and it was accordingly arranged 
that we should meet on the plain north of the city at 
noon next day. The ground had already been measured, 
marked off, and cleared of stones. The course was a 
circuit of eight miles, and perfectly level. 

Shortly before the appointed hour we met the Sardar 
at the gate of our court, and joining his cavalcade, 
proceeded together to the race-course, around which we 
found a great assembly of the elite of Kandahar, each 
with a numerous retinue of attendants in his train. 

Four horses only started for the first and great race. 
Of these, two were the property of the heir-apparent ; 
the others belonged respectively to the Sardars Fattah 
Ufohammad Khan and Jalalu-d-din Khan. The race 
was a well-contested one, but was easily won, by many 
lengths, by BfirdAna, or Pearl-gem, the heir-appa- 
rent’s favourite horse, who ran the eight miles in exactly 
twenty minutes. The heir-apparent’s other horse was 
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nowhere. He was ndden by an Afghan youth, who \^as 
very conspicuous from his cojtume : a complete sifit of 
huntmg-clothes, cap, coat, and top-boots. This* youngster 
was very proud of his appearance, and was evidently 
awaro*that his “ get-up ” had made an impression on 
the crowd of ' spectators. Unfortunately for himself he 
was flirown from his horse soon after starting, and was 
brought into the stand in a senseless state, with his neiff 
scarlet coat and top-boots tom and besmeared with (hist 
and mud. The heir-apparent was much vexed at the 
accident : a^ the time they wei^ trying to rouse the lad 
to sensibility, by dashing cold water in his face at my 
suggestion, he was lamenting the damage done to his 
hunting-suit ; the moment the unfortunate boy came to 
his senses, the Sardar abused him roundly for his careless- 
ness, and promising to deduct the cost of the clothes 
from his pay, despatched him at once, without incyiuy 
after his welfare, to find the cap he had losjj somewhere 
on the course ! 

When the heir-apparent had somewhat recovered from 
his rage, he turned towards us and dilated in the most 
grandiloquent terms on the merits of his horse Durdana, 
who had “ the heart of a lion, the temper of a dove, 
the eyes of a gazebo, feet as swift as^the wind,” &c. &c . ; 
he then described to us the mode in which the horse had 
been trained for the race. It is a lengthy process, the 
object of which is to deprive the animal of all superfluous 
fat by violent and continued sweating, a result produced 
by excess of warm clothing and a close-kept stable. At 
the commencement of this treatment, the horsp feels the 
heat of his clothing, and sweating profusely, rapidly lo'^s 
flesh ; but after a few days he becomes accustomed to the 
heat, and does not perspire so freely* When this is the 
case, he is daily led out for a walk morning and evening, 
and on returning to the, stable is fed with a pound of 
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“ flaasala/i or spico. His clothmg is then removed, and , 
he Is rubbed dry for h^lf an hour, when the heavy 
clothing is again put on. Tliis masala consists of 
sug^V, raisins, the fat of the dumba’s (fat-tailed sheep) 
tail chopped very fine, assafcetida, pepper, salt, &c., in 
different proportions. The wlvole of these are mixed 
together and rubbed into a paste with flour and water, . 
tmd then the mass is given to the horse in large 
halls, which ho eats with avidity. During the training 
process the horse is allowed no green food whatever, but 
is supplied with os much dry chopped straiy as he feels 
inclined to eat, and his supply of water is also limited. 
Besides the spice-mixture- already mentioned, which is 
given with the object of increasing the wind of the horse, 
he is allowed eight pounds of barley grain in the course 
of the twenty-four hours, of which one half is given in 
the .morning and the remainder in the evening. After 
eight or tey days of this treatment, the horse is daily 
taken out for a gentle gallop for half an hour or so ; and 
the distance ho goes over is gradually increased, till he 
can gallop his twelve or fifteen miles without apparent 
inconvenience; After tliis he is considered fit for racing. 
When the race is over the training treatment is not 
stopped suddenly, and the masala, tpo, is only gradu- 
ally diminished, till, after a week or ten days, it is 
discontinued altogether, and the horse returns to his 
ordinary food. 

At the conclusion of the Sardar’s race, our party 
returned to the citadel, and the crowd of spectators soon 
after alsc^ dispersed to their homes. A few days subse- 
(piently, another race came off on the same course. The 
horses on this occasion (though we did not time them) 
did not run as* weli as on the first. There were several 
races, and for the first and great race some six or seven 
horses started. The Sardar and his courtiers backed 
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• their favourites with bets, and the scene consequently 
was a more exciting and lively one than on the former 
occasion. This time, indeed, a sporting Ipirit^was 
thoroughly aroused in the spectators, and when we ‘left 
the cdhrse, late in the afternoon, it was covered with 
horsemen wildly tearing aver the ground as hard as they 
•could, urging their horses to their utmost speed by shrill 
screams and yeUs. 

The Afghans are very fond of horse exercise, and Sro' 
generally excellent horsemen ; but tliey treat their horses 
very injudiciously, working them at too early an age 
and without regard to their powers of endurance. I may 
here relate an incident in point which occurred on our 
rotum Journey towards Peshawar, on the march between 
Ghazni and Swara. On this occasion, shortly after 
leaving our camp at the first-named place, one of the 
baggage animals of our Guiflo escort got loose, and tan 
off with his pack towards the fortress of Ghazni. The 
owner of the pony was at the time in attendance on 
orderl/ duty upon ourselves, and hi^ groom failing to 
catch the animal at first, and fearing to get separated 
from our party if he went after it, let it go its own way, 
and marched along with the rest of the baggage to the 
new camping-ground at Swara, on arrival at which place 
he reported the occurrence. The circumstance was at 
once mentioned to Sardar Mohammad* 'Umr Khan, who, 
as on the former occasion of our journeying over this 
road, was this time also appointed to the charge of our 
party by the Amir. He beckoned one of his irregular 
horsemen, who had just arrived here from Ghtteni witli 
ourselves, and ordered him to go back to Ghazni an^ 
fetch the missing “ yabu ” (baggage-pony> and its load. 
The man, having heard his orders, wheeled round his 
horse and started at once on his errand. Late in the 
evening he returned with the pony and its load, which 
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he paid hh found in the city of Ghazni. The distance 
between Ghazni and Swacn is reckoned at fully twenty 
milesp. irtiis man, accordingly, must have ridden his 
hoi^e sixty miles that day, and the animal, though a 
sorry and wretched beast to look at, seemed ndhe the 
worse for the day’s work, and^kept up with us on our 
.onward marches as usual. 

The A%hans, when travelling, rarely move their horses 
ouit of a walk (the step of which, however, is quick), 
and keep up this nace for the whole day with but seldom 
a halt, and can easily in this way get over their thirty or 
forty miles a day for severd days together. The hardy 
animals that go tlirough all this work are, in outward 
appearance, the most ill-favoured, bony, and miserable 
creatures one could meet with, and look the worse for 
want of grooming and good fare. 

’December 31si, 1857. — During the last few days wo 
have seen a good deal of the Sardar Fattah Mohammad 
Khan, Governor of Kilati Ghilzai (son of the late 
Wazir Mohammad Akbar Khan, who played so con- 
spicuous a part in the Kabul tragedy of 1841-42). 
Although of a Persian mother, he is in looks a fine 
specimen of the educated A%han. He is a well-built 
and handsome yotmg man, of about twenty-six years 
of age, and is considered very like his father. He 
enjoys a great reputation for bravery and determination, 
and is generally liked by the Afghans as a just and 
generous ruler. 

Being of a cheerful disposition and active habits, Fattah 
JKohammad delights in field sports, and is very anxious now 
to learn to shoot birds on the wing. With this object he 
has of late accompanied us in our morning excursions, but 
without much appreciable improvement in the bandling 
of his gun, which is a well got up and apparently new 
English one. In the marshes on either side of the river 
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Argandab, we have found Veiy good snipe* and ,dack 

shooting of late, but the spert entails hard work, and 
the water is bitterly cold. Fattah Mohammad is njjterly 
hopeless of ever bringing down a snipe ; and at an early 
periodT of the sport, leaving his own line of march, he 
gene^ly tacks on to on^ or other of us, and, greatly to 
our merriment, unburdens himself of the most quain^ 
curses on the snipe for starting in such a hurry, all the 
while interlarding his curses with bitter complaints *on 
the horrid discomforts of cold a^d wet. 

Our perseverance in this sport, with all its discomforts, 
is the marvel of the people, and proved too much for 
even Fattah Mohammad’s determination and endurance ; 
for he early abandoned his resolution of acquiring the 
art of snipe-shooting, under the plea of suffering^from 
rheumatism, produced, as he said, by wading about in 
the freezing marshes of the* Argandab after snipe, “*the 
cursed sons of burnt fathers ; ” adding, aifd may their 
mates be ravished by other birds.” 

Indeed, I am astonished myself at the impunity with 
which we wade about up to our knees in icy cold water 
for hours together, and then ride home some eight or 
ten miles to a midday breakfast. But, before sitting 
down to this, by Vray of checking dold, we are in the 
habit of first plunging into the tank in our courtyard. 
The water of this, however, has now become so cold that 
we cannot stay in it a minute ; it is quite as much as 
one can bear to gain breath on rising at the surface and 
to hurry out as soon as possible. This was hydropathy 
with a vengeance, and it certainly kept us in^he most 
robust health. The Sardar and those about us were, 
perfectly amazed at our unaccountable tastes, and 
declared that it would be death to fiiem were they to 
attempt such a thing. And in truth it probably would 
be, for the Afghan is at no time parti^ to water, as a 
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cleavsiiig agent at any rate, and in cold weather rigidly 
avoids its use for such purposes altogether. 

Tliis morning aU the coin circulating in the city was 
callfed in to the Government treasury by the Sardar, as 
on previous occasions, at a depreciated value. The 
townspeople are loud in their cbmplaints, but they have 
po one to listen to their woes. 

Here ends 1867 of the Christian era ; the most event- 
ful' year in the history of the British Empire, and one to 
be remembered for ages to come — ^with sorrow on 
account of the terrible sufferings and martyrdom of 
hundreds of the noblest of Britain’s sons and daughters 
in India, and, let us hope, with joy in view of the more 
prosperous era, which these sad events promise to 
inaugurate. 

**«•<* 

With ponderings such as these on the events of the 
past twelve months, and with crude speculations on the 
future of the British Empire in India, were our thoughts 
occupied on the closing day of this year. Though the 
review of the. sad fate of thousands of our countrymen 
and women was full of painful impressions, we looked 
forward with confidence to the ultimate re-establishment 
of British authoritj^ ; and, whilst dbriving consolation 
from this hope, humbly and thankfully acknowledged the 
unmerited mercies'of an All-wise and Beneficent Provi- 
dence, by which we had been enabled to weather the 
fierce storm that so suddenly overwhelmed us with appa- 
rent hopelessness of escape, and to look forward with 
pdnfidence to our restoration to the rule that had so 
nearly been wrested from us. 
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The Sartiar and his Officials — Fattah Mohammad Khan — His Curiosity 
abdut Europe and America — ^Asiatic Superstitions — ^Fabulous Tribes 
— Terrible Amazons — “Alexander’s Wall” — ^Afghan notion of 
Astronomy — ^Dense Vapour — Fall of Snow — A would-be Assassin 
and Candidate for Paradise — ^Fruitless Investigation — Interview ^ith 
the Sardar — Stifling Atmosphere — Intense Cold — The Peshawar 
Dak — Gradual Suppression of the Mutiny — Dak Robbery — Trickery 
of the Amir — Temperature — Spread of Typhus Fever — Opposite 
Methods of Curing a Broken Leg — Sufferings of the Patient, and 
Quarrelling of the Doctors — ^Dangerous Operation — Ahmad Khan in 
extremis — His ultimate Recovery and Gratitude — An honest and 
do\\niright Afghan — His Opinion of the British — “Who can resist 
the White Devil ?” — Another Financial Sti*oko — Heavy fall ctf Snow 
— Suow-lfklling — ^Amazement of the Sardar’s Troops — Retreat of the 
AfrTdls — The Fakir’s Oracle— A Seditious Prophecy Veriflfed — 
Afghan Prophets — Charms and Omens — The “Evil Eye” — ^Dis- 
appearance of the Snow — Typhus in the Residency — Story of an 
educated Native Doctor — His Death — ^Embalming a Custom of the 
Afghans — Spread of Typhus among our Followers and in the City — 
Its Disappearance — Frightful Suficrings of -the Kandaharis — Mea- 
surement of Afghans — Their average Height — Suspicions of the 
Sardar — Illness of the Sardar and his Recover}' — A busy Time — 
Quarrel over a Proselyte — ^Excitement among the Hindus — ^Depu- 
tation to the Heir- Apparent — The Sardar^ “ Itching Palm ” — Cir- 
cumvention of the Mullahs — Their Rage — ^Abuse of the Mission — 
Expulsion of the Mullahs — ^Their Re-entry into the City — Fana- 
ticism let Loose — Tumult — Attack and Flight of the Kazi — Dis- 
persion of the Rioters — Savage Scene — Indecision of the Heir- 
Apparent — Dangerous Position of the Mission — Night-watch — The 
Storm Past— ^Triumph of the Mullahs — Confident bearing of the 
Sardar — His ultimate Vengeance — ^Frightful Mortality— Excifjpg 
Rumours — Dak from Peshawar — The Rains — ^Excellent Sport-^ 
Varieties of Game — Sporting among the Afghans — Shooting Boxes 
— Decoys. ^ • 

January llih, 1858. — ^Little worthy of note has occurred 
during the past eight or ten days. The -weather has 
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been pecttliarlj bleak and cloudy, and has driven the 
population to the shelter pf their homes, in which they 
have shut* themselves up like moles in their •vrater 
retreats. For days past the heir-apparent has not been 
seen out of the house, where he sits muffled up to the 
eyes in a brown sheepskin cloak (barra postln) of huge 
dimensionB ; imder the shelter of this he transacts the 
business of his government in his private audience-hall, 
the atmosphere of which is rendered insupportably close 
and impure by charcoal fires and crowds of unwashed 
and tobacco-puffing Afghans. Two days .ago I went 
over to see the Sardar, but was obliged to cut short my 
visit and decline the proffered 'tea and chilam, on 
account of the foul and suffocating air of the room. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather our usual 
sport' with the gun has proved of late somewhat unpro- 
‘ ductive and uninteresting, otir game having migrated to 
other localities possessing a more genial climate. 

The monotony of the time, however, has been agree- 
ably relieved by firequent and long visits from the Sardar 
Fattah Mohammad Ehan, who seems desirous of cultiva- 
ting our acquaintance and acquiring some knowledge 
about England, her politics, national institutions and 
laws. Fattah Mohammad is an intelligent man for one 
of his race, although his ideas of Europeans and their 
country are the most confused and amusing. He 
particularly interrogated us about “ Dunia-i-nan,” “ The 
New World” (America), but was fairly nonplussed in 
his endeavours to form any definite idea of the magnitude 
and position of its continent, inasmuch as, in accordance 
mth Oriental ideas of the geography of the world, he 
had been taught from his infancy that the earth was a 
square superficies, beginning with Farangistan (Europe) 
on the west, and en^g in Chin (China) towards the 
east, whilst an nniknown sea bounded it on the south, 
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.and a region of vast Went limited it towards, the nortii ; 
which last was full of fright^ associations, being* the 
habitation of “ Jinn ” and “Pari” (ginns and fairies) , 
and the formidable tribes of “ Yajuj ” and “ Miyjij ” 
(Gog ^tnd Magog), who were giants of terrible propor- 
tions, grotesque figures, and ferocious natures ! 

. Mo*st Oriental nations have a superstitious belief in the 
future ascendancy to power of these giant and fabuloud 
tribes, and their invasion of Southern Asia in irresistible* 
waves of terrible and blood-thirsty conquerors. The 
Afghans especially are prone to such superstitious antici- 
pations of the future, and in some of their books 1 have 
read accounts descriptive of the various tribes of these 
fabulous creatures, their modes of life, &c., and the 
manner of their future irruption into the countries 
bordering on their prison region. Some of the tribes 
are described as of vast height, and with ears that reach 
to the ground, with which they hide their nakedness 
and shelter their bodies as with raiment. Some are said, 
Cyclops-like, to possess only one huge fiery eye, fixed in 
the centre of the forehead, whilst others are said to 
be of only one sex, the female, who be'come prolific, 
always producing female Yajuj and Majuj, by periodical 
baths in a fertiUring well of unfathomable depth, &c. 
All these different tribes are said to live in enmity with 
each other and the rest of the worId„from attacking the 
nations of which they are at present restrained by an 
intervening wall of immense height, called “ Sad i Sikan- 
dar,” “ Alexander’s wall,” firom a belief that it was built 
by that monarch in order to protect the world* from j;)ie 
ravages of these savage monsters ! These, it is currently 
believed, will ultimately succeed in breaking through the 
barrier wall, and, rolling in an uncontrollable tide of 
destruction over the nations of the earth, will finally be 
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thdmselvea. destroyed by the advent of the Judgment day, 
and 'die restoration to pow^r and dominion of the faith- 
ful among God’s people; of which elect company the 
Afg|ians consider themselves the chiefest. 

Notwithstanding Fattah Mohammad’s professed anxiety 
to learn something of use from us, he received all we 
told him vrith undisguised wonderment, until at len^h a 
blimax arrived when we informed him that it was an 
indubitable fact that the earth we inhabited revolved 
■ round the sun yearly. This unfortunate assertion quite 
upset his faith in iiU our'sayings ; for, after cqxefully scan- 
ning our features and satisfying liimself that we spoke in 
sober earnest, he insisted on the reverse as the truth, 
producing in support the evidence of his own sight, 
which he flattered himself was as keen and true as most 
men’b ! It was useless after this attempting to explain 
» matters which to his mind were only bewildering para- 
doxes, especially as with more candour than courtesy he 
declared himself a thorough sceptic to our doctrines; 
which, besides running counter to the incontrovertible 
word of God as revealed in the Kuran, were plainly 
opposed to all' common sense and reason. 

This morning, whilst out for our usual exercise on 
horseback, we were somewhat puzzled to account for 
what appeared to us to be smoke issuing from nu- 
merous smoulderiqg fires scattered all over the plain 
country. On inquiry and closer inspection we discovered 
the true cause of this curious phenomenon. What in 
the distance we had taken for smoke was the vapour 
ai^Bing in clouds from the shafts of the subterranean 
aqueducts, called E&raiz (of which a description has 
already been given), becoming condensed on emerging 
..into the cold atmoftphere. In some sheltered spots this 
steamy vapour became congealed, and falling as hoar 
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frost collected in bSaufiful sparkling fringes, of watery 
crystals aU round the orifice of the shafts from which the 
vapour proceeded. . 

Janvary 20th . — On the 15th instant, after some eight or 
ten days of bleak, cold, and cloudy weather, snow fell on 
tlie plain, but only to the^ depth of three or four inches. It 
did not last long, but disappeared in the course of twenty- 
four hours from the plain ; though on the hills it lasted 
much longer, the lowest even retaining their sno^feur 
two or three days. A fall of snow on the plain is con- ■ 
sidered an .unusual occurrcncd at Kandahar, and the 
natives in consequence predict a severe and prolonged 
winter season. And, as will be seen in the sequel, their 
predictions were verified. 

On the IGth instant, about noon, whilst inspecting my 
horses in the open yard in winch the cattle of the Mission 
were picketed, I was fired ^at hy some miscreant iu the. 
Bardurrani quarter of the city which adjoined and over- 
looked this space. The bullet whizzed close by my ear, 
and striking a stone wall some three feet in firont of me, 
fell at my feet a fiattened mass of lead. I picked this 
up, and carrying it to Major Lumsden, related the cir- 
cumstances. The matter was at once reported to the 
heir-apparent, and inquiries were sqt on foot with a view 
to the discovery of the culprit. In the meantime both 
the Sardar and General Faramurz KJian expressed much • 
concern at the untoward occurrence; and, whilst con- 
gratulating me on my escape in his wonted manner, tlie , 
Sardar heaped curses upon tlie unknown culprit and his 
female relatives for generations past, present, gnd fatme, 
and promised on discovery to visit the offender with the 
severest punishment he could devise as a warning to 
deter others similarly inclined. • 

For some six or seven days the inquiry appeared to 
progress favourably, but the result was somewhat un- 
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satiBfeMJtory,^ for the only solution of the difficulty that 
could* be offered by the Sirdar’s agents was that the 
bullet that «o nearly struck me must have been fired by 
a boy*who was amusing himself shooting sparrows, as on 
the day in question he was the only one they could hear of 
as having fired a matchlock in the Bardurrani Mahalla. 
Tffiis result of the inquiries made by the Kandahar police, 
if not ridiculous, was at least unsatisfactory; for, as 
Major Lumsden remarked, ‘‘boys don’t usually handle 
•lifies, and when they do they don’t waste bullets on 
sparrows.” Under the bircumstances of our position, 
however, the point could not well be pushed further, and 
I was content to let the matter pass with the endeavours 
that had been made to discover the would-be candidate 
for paradise, though, at the same time, I was not a little 
chagrined at the possibility of being shot for a sparrow — 
» a mode of exit from this world’s stage that would indeed 
have been inglorious anywhere, but especially under the 
conditions of our present position here. 

This morning (20th January) the Mission called on 
the Sardar. He received us in his usual friendly manner, 
at the door of* his private audience-hall. Coming from 
our own open and airy quarters we found the atmosphere 
of this room very oppressive, from the-carbonic fumes of 
charcoal fires, mingled with offensive exhalations from 
'the grea^ unwashqd persons of a crowd of court at- 
tendants, all of whom, like the heir-apparent himself, 
were wrapped up in cumbrous sheepskin coats. 

The Sardar gave us no news, and declared that he had 
received no intelligence from Kabul for nearly a month. 

complained bitterly of the cold, assiuing us that the 
season at Kabul was an unusually severe one ; that the 
''cold in the high t{fi>le-land between G-hazni and Kilati 
Ghilzai was intense ; and that the road beyond the former 
place was closed to travellers, owing to the depth of snow 
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. that had collected in*the* Sher-dahan pass. After a short 
stay with the Sardar we returned to the residency,* and 
were Ratified to find that a dak ftom Peshawar had just 
come in. The dates were down to the 23rd ult.,* and 
recorded the steady progress of the British against the 
rebel soldiery, &c. Froip. Kabul we received despatches 

.from'the British agent, Nawab Foujdar Khan Bahudifi'. 
He comments on the severity of the weather and the 
sufferings of the poor, which from all accounts appear to 
be really terrible. He also reports having received two 
letters fromjdie Amir, with a re*^uest that they might be 
properly re-directed to their respective addresses. These 
letters, it appears, had been originally addressed to the 
Khans of Khiva and Kokand by the Governor-General of 
India, and merely informed them of the success of the 
British arms before Delhi and the re-establishment of 
authority and order in the* disturbed and revolutionized 
provinces. They had been carefully packed ;imd enclosed 
in tin cases, and were thus forwarded onwards ftom 
Peshawar to their respective destinations through the 
Amir . At the second stage ftom Kabul the Amir’s 
Kasids were attacked and robbed by a party of high- 
land brigands, who, expecting to find treasure in the tin 
cases, broke them open, but, on .being disappointed, 
returned them to the Kasids with volleys of abuse. 
The dak runners returned with the. open letters to the 
Amir , who, hearing their story out, sent them to the 
British Agent, as already mentioned. The natives of our 
party, on hearing of this through their gossiping friends, 
were quick in their surmises and suspicions.. Perhaps 
the Amir was not at all curious to know the nature of 
the Governor-General’s correspondence with the Khans 
of Khiva and Kokand ! Certainly «the whole affair is 
eminently characteristic of Afghan trickery and suspicion, 
and yet so openly, not to say carelessly, arranged as to 
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leare little .doubt as to the part* plAyed by the Amir in 
the proceedings. ^ 

January &5th . — ^During the last few mornings the air 
has ^been extremely keen and penetrating, and we have 
found our open quarters somewhat too much ventSated. 
For several days past the thermf)meter at eight a.m. has 
indicated a greater degree of cold than we were prepared 
to expect, .the mercury ranging from the freezing point 
doiQiwards to 2G° Fahr. Towards midday, and for a 

• couple of hours after, the air becomes mild and agreeably 
cold ; and on the 22nd* and 23rd instant , there were 
continuous showers of rain. 

Some few weeks ago typhus fever made its appearance 
in the city, and gradually spreading and increasing 
in virulence ever since, it is now reported to be very 
rife and fatal in its effects. Hitherto our party in the 

• citadel has escaped the infection, but this happy im- 
munity is no^tobe expected to last long, inasmuch as the 
epidemic has broken out with great severity amongst the 
soldiery quartered all around us. I have proposed a 
move from the residency into camp outside the city, but 
the measure is fiot feasible, as there are no troops available 
for our guard, the number of effective soldiers being barely 
sufficient to furnish ijie different guards stationed around 
the citadel and gates of the city. 

‘ This morning onp Ahmad Khan Barakzai, captain of 
a body of irregular horse attached to the court of the 

, heir-apparent, had his leg broken by a kick from a horse. 
The accident was of a serious nature, the fractured ends 
of the bone protruding two or three inches from the 
wound in their integumentary covering ; for the kick took 
effect on the middle of the shin. My native doctor, Yukub 
£|3ian Khalil, was seftt for by the heir-apparent to set the 
limb. He went over at once and found the unfortunate 
patient in great agony from the treatment adopted by the 
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• “jaiTflh,” or native Btirgeon, who, with ai) assistant 
bone-setter, had had the fij;st handling of the fimb. 
Thesg men had already crammed masses of Immt sugar 
and powdered ginger, mixed into a paste with the ^olks 
of thrfee or four eggs, into the wound till it could hold no 
more. This was done with the object of destroying the 

• had humours which the access of air to the wound must, 
it was supposed, generate. Yakub Khan, on receiving 
his instructions to do his best for t](;ie poor man, at once 
set to work, picked out all this “ anti-bad-humour ” • 
mixture, washed the injured parts with cold water to 
check the bleeding that had' occurred, and set the limb 
according to the English fashion. The use of the cold 
wate^was considered by the natives as perfectly poisonous, 
and the worst consequences were prognosticated as its 
sure results. After a short consultation amongst Ihem- 
selves, it was determined *10 -remove the splints, wliich • 
were at once handed over to poor Yakub Khan, with an 
intimation that there was no need for his coming again. 
At this Yakub naturally enough became extremely irate, 
abused all the A%hans around liim as a bigoted and 
ignorant set of blockheads, and left thd room, telling 
them that they would yet be obhged to bring their patient 
to my dispensary.* His prediction was fulfilled, too, for 
about eight or nine days afterwards the man was brought 
to my dispensary, and quietly told n\e he had come to be * 
cured or to die at my hands ! I found him in a very 
critical state, and greatly reduced by the suppuration from , 
the wound and the irritative fever produced by it ; 
besides these, his age, which was upwards of.sixty, yas 
also against him. I told him plainly of his dangercais 
state, and the folly of having so long delayed his visit 
to me, but promised to do my best for him, as whilst 
there was Ufe there was hope. I then proceeded to open 
the wound by removing the different layers of cloth that 
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enteloped J^he limb, and at length caine npon a thin, flat, • 
circtflar cake of unleaven^ flour, with which powdered 
turmeric and sweet-oil had been mixed. On removing 
this,li deep, foul, and suppurative hole was exposed to 
view, from the centre of which protruded the ’white 
ends of the broken bone. The «vound was washed clean 
with warm water, and I then sawed away the ends of 
Both bones ; during the operation on the first, the broken 
ends of the other h^iving projected inwards, obliged me 
for this purpose to enlarge the cavity of the wound. 
At the conclusion of the operation, which did not occupy 
more than three or four minutes, the man became frint, 
and continued in an extremely exhausted condition for 
several hours, which made me somewhat doubtful as to 
a favourable issue. 

Ultimately, however, he recovered, with a very useful 
though considerably shortened limb, and when we left 
Kandahar, on our return towards Peshawar, he hobbled 
over to the dispensary to bid me farewell, with many 
expressions of gratitude for the kind treatment he had 
received, which he vowed he could not have expected 
from his own father and mother. He was a tough and 
rough old man, this Ahmad Khan, and had passed a life 
full of hardships ani activity, chequered by scenes of the 
most bloody barbarity and debaucheiy. During the 
first A%han war he was in the service of the Wazir 
Akbar Khan, and for some time was placed in charge of 
the British prisoners. He often inquired after the welfisure 
of several whom he mentioned by name, but from the 
losg of most of his teeth his pronunciation was so very 
iiMistinct that I could recognize none of them but Johnny 
Trevor, whom he styled “Janl Trabor,” and described 
as a little boy. 

Although but a degree removed from a savage himself, 
this man (dways ^oke in the highest terms of the British 
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prisoners, and was iJiid in his praises of their ^pnrage and 
fortitude under the very trying^ircumstances of their posi- 
tion. ^ From this man’s blunt and straightforward speech, 

I was enabled to learn the real estimation in which, the 
Afghans held the British, which we could not so easily 
do from the reserved a^id guarded conversation of the 
.chiefs we came in contact with. The Afghans estem 
the British as a just, brave, and merciful nation, but they 
considered us as invaders of their country, and, therefore, 
bound to turn us out as soon as an opportunity occurred. * 
He often told me that had it not been for our state of 
unpreparedness for the winter at Kabul, they could never 
have overcome us as they did. For he said, “ Who can 
resist the ‘ Glora Shaitan?”’ or “White Devil” — the 
Afghan name for the British soldier. He sometimes 
described to me scenes of which he was an eye-wttness, 
and very probably an actor* in them (though he did* not • 
state this), and always gave the British soldier full credit 
for his bravery, which was often foolhardy. He said he 
had sometimes seen a British soldier go up a snow- 
covered hill alone, rifle in hand, to shoot an enemy, 
when, from the benumbed state of his fingers, he had 
not the power to pull the trigger, and fell an easy victim 
to those who rushed on him with the charah. The 
painful impressions produced by these details were, in a 
measure, alleviated by the honest praise voluntarily * 
accorded to the foe. 

January 27th . — ^Yesterday the copper currency of the , 
city was again declared of a depreciated value, and called 
into the Sardar’s treasury, as on former occa^ns. ^he 
sale and manufacture of gunpowder was also prohibited, 
and all private manufactories have b^ closed and 
destroyed by the Sardar, who has determined to mono- 
polize this trade himself ! 

This morning the ground was covered with snow to 
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th^ depth pf six inches, and it continued to f(dl without 
inteAaission during the \|{hole day. On the following 
morning there was upwards of a foot on the groun^ and 
to ^5ep ourselves warm we had a pitched battle with 
snowballs for half an hour or so — ourselves and the 
troopers of the Guide cavalry against the infentiy escort 
or Guides. As may be imagined, the fim was *most 
^citing, and accompanied by a fearful row that quite 
alarmed the heir-apparent, whose troops in a few minutes 
* lined the walls of the residency, fully prepared for action, 
but perfectly stupefied mth amazement at the struggle 
they saw going on ! And, indeed, well they might be, 
for the Afildls of our infantry escfirt shrieked and yelled 
their peculiar shrill yell, like .demons, whenever, they 
delivered a telling ball. They at length ran off for 
their shields as a means of protection, which was counted 
t a sign of their defeat, and the battle ended. This snow 
lasted four days* but owing to the excitement the first 
day’s snowballing produced, and through fear that a 
repetition might confirm the Sardar in the idea that we 
had taken leave of our senses, the sport was not repeated. 
The Sardar, iildeed, was quite at a loss to know what 
to think of us. He told us he had heard of the British 
when at Kabul running about with the swiftness of the 
wind on the frozen streams as if on dry ground, by 
' means of wonderful shoes that prevented their falling, 
but he never heard of their fighting each other with 
, snowballs ! The troops, at first, thought us surely 
demented, and assigned our cold baths as the cause. 

Qn theBlst January the snow had entirely disappeared 
fr&m the plain, but the hills around retained their white- 
ness for many days later. This fall of snow had been 
-correctly predicted ’by a Fakir of the Hazarah race, 
who, having consulted his oracle (a dried shoulder- 
blade of a sheep), compared the severity of the season 
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with that of the Sftrdar’s rnlei ; and foretold that both 
would disappear from the citj^ simultaneously. Fol this 
seditious prophecy the man was seized, imprisoned, and 
threatened with the gallows if his prediction were* yeri- 
fied. • That portion of the prophecy relative to the snow 
having proved ‘true, th^ populace place implicit confi- 
^ deuce in the truth of the rest of the Fakir’s spee^, 
being perfectly satisfied of the justness of his. claims th 
sanctity and veneration; and, it is ^whispered, theyore 
prepared to rescue the prisoner should the Sardar attempt 
to cany outbids threat. * 

Shortly after these events, strange to say, the Sardar 
actually did leave the* place, and never again returned 
to it ; as will be seen in the sequel. The Afghans place 
unhoifnded faith in their priests and Fakirs, whose pre- 
dictions very often certainly do prove true. But* they 
are never of a miraculous nature, though the*ignoyant 
may count them as such, nor yet are they infallibly true. 
When wrong, however, these prophets and seers have 
a clever knack of accounting for the failure of their 
predictions, by laying stress on some intercurrent circum- 
stance of a trivial nature, the importance 'of which they 
magnify, and declare its occurrence ^as incompatible with 
the accomplishment of the predicted event : at the same 
time, they draw away the minds of the people from the 
subject of their jEaulty prophecies by expatiating on the 
wonderful mercy and benevolence of God, who, in his 
wisdom, has seen fit to avert the foretold and impending 
event simply for the welfare of the faithful. 

As a nation, the Afghans are extremely suparstitioiie, 
and have a profound belief in charms and omens. The^ 
will, on no account, prosecute an undertaMng should any 
inauspicious sign have been noticed *at its commence- 
ment ; and without the slightest hesitation at once stop 
short on the appearance any tmtoward sign in the 
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course of t];ie accomplishment of any ‘business commenced 
unddr favourable auspices. Before undertaking a 
journey, tiiey invariably visit some sacred shrine in 
tbe^beigbbourbood of their abodes, and seek a blessing 
from the saint to whose memory it may be dedicated. 
In the case of sickness or injury, they are always guided 
in their use of remedial measures, as regards time; by a 
tonsultation of the stars (or what is professed to be 
.such by their priests and seers) ; and any little whim of 
the patient, his fiiends, or his physician, is sufficient to 
postpone, or even altogether to abandon, the plan of 
treatment already agreed upon. A raven flying over a 
sick man’s house, or the sound in it of a cat mewing, is 
accounted a very bad omen. A hare crossing the path of 
a traveller is reckoned a prognostic of evil: the way- 
farer at once returns to the last stage from which he 
started, wd there halts till, a more propitious occasion 
offers. In ,the same manner, a hare crossing the path 
in front of an advancing mmy is looked on as a sure sign 
of defeat, unless they at once halt or return to their 
last camp. 

The Afghans are very fond of looking into the future, 
foretelling fates, and predicting all sorts of events by a 
consultation of thejffuran. This is 4one by opening the 
book carelessly at any place, taking the first word com- 
mencing each pag^ and construing the letters according 
to recognized rules (by which the exact value and 
sig^cation of each is determined), and this supplies 
the information that is sought. They firmly believe in 
tlie e^ eye,-’ and attribute all sorts ef mishaps and 
Ailments to this cause. The ‘*evil eye” of invisible 
genii and fiuries (Jinn wa Pan) is especially dreaded, 
and considered mttdi more dangerous than the mtdicious 
Ipohs of men or animals. By way of guarding against 
tiie Effects of tins ** evil eye,” ajbuost eymy individual in 
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the conntzy, of wh&tever age or sex, wears « chanu of 
some sort or other, which «is supposed to secure its 
wearer against the dreaded evil. Charms of a blue or 
white colour are reckoned the most efficacious, an^ are 
generally also fastened to the tails and foreheads of 
horses and cattle whose ^elffire is a matter of interestjor 
. importance. 

We oursehes were supposed to be constantly casting 
the ** evil eye ” about us ; and it was not a little anmsipg 
to see the anxiety with which timid mothers snatched ‘ 
away their children into their houses as we rode through 
the streets of the city or approached any village in our 
usual daily excursions for air and exercise. I have oflen 
noticed people spit on the ground and mutter to them- 
selves as they passed us on the road, and on inquiry was 
told that they did so with the object of averting the 
“ evil eye.” * • * 

Febrmry 5th , — Since the disappearance ef the snow, 
the air has been mild and balmy, and almost like that of 
spring; but this morning the s^ became obscured by 
clouds, and in the afternoon there was a severe hailstorm, 
which was followed by several days of rainy weather, 
after which, about the 15th instant, the sky appeared 
clear and ** set fair*” 

On the 2nd instant the iyphus fever, which for many 
weeks has been very rife and fatal in the city and its 
suburbs, made its appearance among our own party in 
the residency. The first victim of the disease was my 
native doctor, .Takab Ehan. This man was an A%han, 
of the Ehalil Mahmand tribe, located in the Peshawar 
valley, and was remarkable as being the first of his race 
who studied the medical profession on. the English 
system. By education he was a Mullah, or priest, 
but was singularly free from the bigotry and superstition 
that, as a rule, characterise this class. He entmred the 

• 26—2 
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GoiSe Corps as an infantry soldiei^ some six or seven 
years* ago, and from his experience as a patient in the 
regimental iiospital, under the care of the late Assistant- 
Surgeon R. Lyell, (who was at that time in medical 
charge of the corps,) he was struck by the superiority of 
the English system of medicina and surgery, and early 
expressed a desire to study the sciences and arts belong- . 
ihg thereto. Being a well-educated native, and a 
studious inquirer aftpr knowledge, Dr. Lyell took him in 

* hand, and, in the course of a couple of years, was 
enabled to procure him an appointment as ijative doctor 
to the regiment; Yakab Elian having passed the pre- 
scribed examination in a creditable manner. He was a 
most useful member of the mescal staff of the regiment, 
and quite gained the confidence and esteem of all in the 
corps’; but especially of the Afridls and Pathans, who,' for 

• the «most part, spoke no other tongue than their mother 
Pukhta, a language seldom acquired by any but the 
Afghans and Pathans. 

He was a tall, handsome man, with strongly-marked 
Jewish features, and wore a flowing beard ; this, besides 
adding greatly to his personal appearance, gave him a 
look of intelligence and sagacity, which, combined with 
his gentle and suavemanneraand kindness of heart, gained 
for him the respect of all he came in contact with. As 
a student of the psofession he had selected and studied 
for the last four or five years, he deserved the greatest 
credit for his indefatigable zeal and labour. It was from 
a knowledge of these qualifications that he was selected 
fos the pest of native doctor to the Mission. 

* Eor several weeks past — indeed, I may say from the 

4ffne that the .epidemic which proved so fatal to himself 
hmt; inade its applarance in the city— Yskflh Ehau 
ds% oocn|ded in visiting and comforting the sick to tho» 
utmpst of his {^ihty. And it was from ^ this constant 
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exposure to the contagion, coupled with the fatigue 
produced by his arduous dut^s, that he fell a victim to 
the dreaded disease, which carried him ofiT.&oih the scene 
of his benevolent labours after some fifteen or sixteen 
days 'of suflfermg. Poor Yakub Khan was the first of 
our party who died ; his loss was regretted by all, ^d 
• his body was embalmed and conveyed (on our return) to , 
the fiunily graveyard, near Peshawar, by some of the 
Afghans of our escort who were acquainted with Yakfib’S 
family. ^ 

I may here diverge from the diary to note that this is 
a very common practice among the Afghans ; who, as a 
nation, have a very strong attachment to their own 
inherited land while living, and have no greater desire 
than that after death their bones should be buried 
in the tomb of their fathers in the village grave- 
yard. ‘ • * 

Embalming amongst the Afghans has consequently 
been brought to a degree of great perfection. Yakub’s 
body, after it was embalmed, was kept in a detached 
house until the departure of the Mission for Peshawar, 
when it was conveyed along with our baggage, without 
the slightest indication of its presence amongst ns by 
any disagreeable effects on our nasal organs. Embalmed 
bodies are constantly being conveyed from one part of 
Afghanistan to another for interment in the family vault. 
Sometimes, when expense is an object to be avoided, a 
few bones only are carried by his friends to the homer of • 
^e deceased. ‘ 

Besides poor Yukub Khan, twenty-three individuals of 
our Guide escort and camp-followers were prostrated by 
this fever, and of this number one died« The whole of 
the dispensaiy establishment, one after the other, were 
laid up with it, with a greater or less severity of the symp- 
toms ; though, happily, in the minority qf cases, the attaclif; 
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was* of a comparatively mild nature. But it was neces- 
sary 'to dose the dispensary to the townspeople for a 
few weeks,* for I found the work of attending t^ the 
Sardu’s soldiery brought to it as much as I could do. 

This dreadftd epidemic first made its appearaifbe in 
the city towards the end of Becemherll when a^ few 
, straggling cases only were reported. But it soon in- 
creased in" frequency and virulence, and by the end of 
January the epidemic was at its height, and its contagi- 
' ous character was declared by the rapidity with which it 
spread from house to house in the city, and from village 
to village in the vicinily of the city. The typhus 
character was proved by tire extreme asthenia that from 
the commencement marked the disease, whilst ^ dis- 
tingnishing feature of the epidemic was the remarkable 
persislence of hepatic complication and jaundice through- 
* out Its course. During the height of the epidemic, the 
mortality m«the city was really very great, but owing in 
a great measure to want of proper care, food, &c., and 
protection from the unusual severity of the weather. 
For upwards of a month past the deaths from this 
cause only, in the city of Eandahar, ranged between 
twelve and fifreen daily, and the number of deaths in the 
villages around was proportionally great. In one instance 
an entire household of seven persons was carried off by 
this dread plague ki the course of a few weeks only, in 
a small village situated on the marshy ground three 
mil^ south of tdie city. The above statements, after 
careful inquiry, I believe to be quite correct as to the 
amount of mortality from this epidemic. According to 
tlie carrot reports of the ravages of the pestilence, 
•.,:^fq^wards of a hundred deaths a day were reckoned as 
(1^ siu>rhdity ; but" this was a manifest exaggeration. 

Al^ ingihg for about mx weeks during the colde^ 
ptrt the wi|^ with the greatest violence^ the 
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* epidemic at length gradually changed its character, and, 
'with the improvement of th« weather and moderation 
of tlie temperature, assumed a milder .and* less fatal 
form. It did not, however, entirely disappear tifUthe 
early *part of April, having prevailed more or less for 
upwards of four months? After the lapse of a few days 

• from the disappearance of this epidemic, bilious remittent 
fevers became prevalent, as is (we were told) usually th*e 
case at this season at Kandahar, 4ind they continued 
with more or less frequency til^ our departure from the ’ 
city. • 

The sufferings of the poor people during the height of 
the typhus epidemic were really frightful, for they had 
none to look after or care for them, and the sufferings of 
the soldiery quartered round our residency were severe 
enough to dishearten one. Numbers were bronghf daily 
to my dispensary on the Kacks of their comrades irf the * 
most helpless state. Their carriers generally deposited 
them on the ground as one would a sack of potatoes, 
and there left them to their fate and the tender mercies 
of the infidel they despised. Many of these unfortunate 
wretches died soon alter they were brought to me, and 
others were carried away dead from the door before I 
had even seen them ; the exertion ofrmoving, rough as it 
was, having proved too much for their exhausted powers 
of vitality. I was very soon obliged to forbid this influx, 
and close the dispensary for a few days, even to the 
soldiery ; for, with all my native assistants laid up and • 
several of the Guide escort sick, I found the work too 
severe, and more than I could cope with, unaidedit How«ve 
ourselves escaped the disease I cannot understand, and can 
only attribute the happy immunity to regular daily exer- 
cise in the open air of the county, and to constant 
occupation of mind by amusements such as chess, rifle- 
shooting, skipping, &c. 
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Some da (78 subsequent to this date, on the re*opening 
of the dispensaiy, I commejiced measuring the applicants 
for relief, with .a view to ascertain the medium height of 
the .people ; who, as was afterwards proved, from the 
effects of their long drapery, bore the appearance •of an 
unusually tall race. But before I had 'measured 200 
men, the news reached the heir-apparent’s ears, and it • 
was at once concluded that I was measuring recruits for 
ihe^- British Government 1 The consequence was that 
for several days afterwards none but the heir-apparent’s 
soldiery were allowed access to the dispensary. The 
results of my measurements gave the average height of 
the men submitted to experim4nt as five feet eight 
inches. Few w'ere below five feet six inches, an4 only 
three men were six feet high : and I met with none 
above* this height. 

‘ February ISth. — This morning I was sent for in a 
hurry to see4he heir-apparent, who was reported very ill. 
I at once went over, and found him assiduously gulping 
doses of Sharbat-i-bed-mushk, of which he assured me 
he had already drunk some dozen cupfuls. He was 
looking very imwell, had. a gloomy and fiightened ex- 
pression of countenance, complained of pain in the head, 
giddiness, and singiag in the ears, and told me he anti- 
cipated worse symptoms, and was a&aid he would die. I 
cupped him freely at the back of the neck, gave him an 
active cathartic, prohibited all other remedies, and pro- 
mised to see him again in the evening; meantime, he 
was to keep quiet, and eat or drink nothing. I& the 
evening Hound him better, applied cold water to his head, 
and repeated the morning dose. In the course of a 
^uple of daysh^e was apparentiy well again. 

weaker is ifow very mild and pleasant. Sickness, 

: howe1r^, doi^ not 'decrease, and. 1 have as much work af 
I ceQa WjBS do, 0^ Sardar’s soldiery flocking around my 
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• dispensary at all honrs of the day, beseeching me to ctire 
them of their diseases. Mos^ of them are the yictii&s of 
the prevailing epidemic. . • 

Fehrmry 22nd . — Some few days ago (on the *16th 
inst.) Hindu youth, the son of a grain-merchant in the 
city, was by some means or other induced to repeat the 
•Kalima, or Mohammadan creed, whilst at play wfth 
some boys of his own age, of the faith of Mam. He 
was overheard by a passing Mullah, .who at once led him* 
off to the nearest Masjid, or mosque, and informing 
his confreres of what had occurred, proposed that they 
should at once make a Mussalman of the lad, and mark 
him with the outward fign of his adoption into the new 
faith. , The poor boy, partly through dread of the pain- 
ful operation, and partly through fear of the anger of his 
parents, set up a dismal howl, and begged to be relSased. 
In the meantime the parents had received tidings of' 
their boy’s predicament, and with several other Hindus 
rushed in a body to the mosque, and demanded the 
restitution of their child. This the Mullahs positively 
refused to do ; a noisy argument, with angry recrimina- 
tions and abusive epithets, followed ; and a crowd of passers- 
by having collected round the uproarious scene of con- 
tention, by their remarks increased the excitement of 
both parties, who from a contest of words were now 
verging into a dispute of a more serious nature, when 
the Muhtassibs, or police, appeared upon the scene, 
and, dispersing the crowd, carried the boy off to prison 
till the matter should be referred for settlement to the 
Kasii. * • 

This incident caused a great commotion amongst tSe 
Hindu population of the city, who were Ji®te as jealous 
of their own religion as the followers T>f the Prophet were 
strongly attached to theirs. In the 'evening the whole 
fr{d;emity met in a body to consult on the measures to 
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be bdopteditfor the futore protection of their religion and 
the j^resent release of thei( kidnapped boy. The result 
of their deiibei;ations was that they should- proceed in a 
body ‘to the heir-apparent’s presence, represent the in- 
justice done to their body politic, crave his protection, 
and offer a ransom for the release of the imprisoned lad. 

tit an early hour on the following morning, accord-* 
ingly, there was a loud wailing and shouting outside the 
citadel gate — “ FarXad ! failad ! Sardar Sahib faHtid ! ” 

‘ After this had continued some time, the Sardar admitted 

« 

the principal men to his presence in the public audience- 
hall, and heard out their complaint. The sum of three 
thousand rupees as ransom was ‘inore than the Sardar 
(whose fingers, like a true Afghan’s, were always it;phing 
to handle money,) could resist, and he issued secret 
orders that the imprisoned lad should be set free during 
*the night. On the following* morning it was given out 
by the prison authorities that the Hindu lad had escaped 
during the night, and had set out for Shikfirpur, or 
Karachi, with his father, by the Bolan route. The ruse, 
for the time being, succeeded well, for the Mullahs, 
though highly incensed at having been foiled in their 
endeavours to add a convert to the ranks of Islam, con- 
tented themselves vrith cursing the carelessness of the 
prison authorities, and the obstinacy of the Hindu 
' population in general, but of the fugitives in particular ; 
upon whom, with a characteristic spirit of religious 
• fanaticism and hatred, they invoked every manner of 
evil and misfortune, whilst dooming their souls to eternal 
perdition, 'with hearty curses for their afftont to the 
rdigion of the Pure l^ophet, or “ Pak Paighambar." 

or Wb .after tiiis, however, it unfortunately got 
’ ^Mc^oi’od about thb city that the heir-apparent was 
fCcetpoi^ to the ^Ksape of the Hindu convert, and haid , 

, beeh gaineil over by tlm gold of the lad’s oewrel%ioni^. 
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•The conseqaence wa# that the whole Mullah fraternity* in 
the city were in a ferment, abided the Sardar public)^ as 
an inhdel and traitor towards the tr^e Mth, and 
threatened to have their revenge for the insult offered to 
their Messed religion. 

At all this the heir-apparent was very uneasy ; still he 
took no measures to check the discontent and turbulent 
spirit evinced by the Mullahs, until a day or^ two ago* 
when, as the Mission was riding through the Charsu* 
(or central mart, from which the different bazars branched 
off), the chief Mullah, with several others to back him, 
stood up, and poured out a volley of the grossest abuse 
upon us in particular, ftnd all infidels in general, at the 
same ]^me coupling the uame of the heir-apparent with 
ourselves. Our party passed on without heeding this 
furious tirade of the angry Mullahs, and took caElIre to 
return to the residency by a different road. On •our 
return home about noon the circumstance was reported 
to the heir-apparent. He became very angry ; and at 
once sent a guard into the bazars, had all the book-shops 
closed, expelled the whole body of Mullahs from the city, 
and ordered that they should on no account be admitted 
within the gates for the space of a week. This ‘step, 
instead of quieting the Mullahs, only acted as fuel to the 
fire, and incmiBed them to the utmost degree. Their 
whole body, with all their disciples (or Talibu-l-ilm) to 
the number of some five or six hundred, collected at the 
Ziarat of Hazrat-jl — a sacred shrine held in great vene- 
ration by the .people, and situate about half a mile out- 
side the Kabul gate of the city. Here they heisted the 
green flag, ranted and raved for hours together in h 
perfect frenzy of fanaiidsm, and in, the afternoon 
marched upon the Kabul gate. IRie guards at once 
fraternized with their spiritual preceptors, and without 
heatation, in defiance of strict orders^ to the contrary. 
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gaVe themi^an entrance into the city. Once inside the 
gate^ this mob of ruffians Jost all control over itself, and 
amidst cries of “ Death to all infidels ! ” and Succour 
for Xslam 1 ” surged through the different bazars in noisy 
and disorderly crowds, seeking somebody or something to 
vent their fury upon. Presently a cry was raised, “ To 
the Kazi’s house ! ” and off rushed a crowd of ungovern- 
able fanatics to pour out their wrath upon the unfortunate 
£a&i, who had been 4;he medium through which the Sar- 
dar’s order expelling the priests from the city was carried 
into effect. In a few moments the dwellings of the chief 
magistrate of Kandahar was attacked with sticks and 
stones, and the doors and windchvs smashed to ruins. 
The Kazi himself, on the first approach of danger, took 
to his heels through a wicket at the back of the house, 
and Ibft his wives and domestics to the shelter of the 

* Harfim, or women’s apartments — a part of the house 
which, as tb« name implies, is always held sacred from 
intrusion, and especially among Afghans above all other 
Mohammadan nations. 

This tumult did not last many minutes before a party 
of the heir-apparent’s body-guard arrived at the scene of 
confusion, and dispersed the unarmed crowd (for the 
priesthood themselves never carry or ^nse arms) without 
further injury than a few broken heads and severe bruises 
inflicted with the butt-ends of their muskets on the noisiest 
and nearest of the rabble. 

• Whilst this tumult was going on in the “ Lincoln’s ■ 
Inn ” of Kandahar, a more exciting and barbarous scene 
wae bemg»enacted in the Hindu quarter of the city. As 
bid luck ordained it for them, a large party of Hindus, on 

.Jiiiis eveniful al^rnoon, were conv^ing the coi^se of a 
w^hy aind respected merchant of tiieir race to the 
(or burning-place for their dead), which 
i» pnfy a pW bmdred ^bikSrp&r 
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^gate of the city. She* corpse was being conveyed .in 
funeral procession through the ShikarpvLr bazar just as 
the irruption of discontented and enraged Mulljdis spread 
throug*h the lanes branching off into the ' city &onr the* 
entrance by the Kabul gate. Here the Mullahs found a 
splendid opportunity to ,wreak their vengeance on the 
Hindus, who had unwillingly been made the prime catuse 
of all their misfortunes and griefs. With one ^cord, on ’ 
view of the Hindu funeral, and with vociferous shout| of. 

“ Allah ! ” and “ Islam ! ” the mob rushed on the solemn • 
procession. ^ The terrified Hindds at once dropped their 
burden, and fied to their homes through the nearest 
lanes like so many rabbits frightened into their warren at 
the approach of the sportsman and his dogs. The 
deserted corpse was instantly pounced upon by the 
furious mob, treated with every indignity, spat upon, 
kicked, dragged through the drains in the main streets of • 
the city, and finally, amid a perfect Babgl of curses, 
thrown upon a dung-heap, where it could hardly be recog- 
nized from the mass of offal and refuse it covered. 

All these most serious irregularities, combined with 
the bad state of his own health, very greatly disconcerted 
the heir-apparent, and quite paralyzed his action in the 
matter. For, whjjst fearing to re^rt to any sterner 
measures against the ecclesiastical faction in the city for 
the restoration of the public tranquyiity, on account of 
the well-known sympathy of the soldiery in favour of 
their spiritual masters, he took no steps towards effecting , 
a reconciliation with them. 

The consequence was, that indescribable .confu^on 
prevailed in tiie city throughout the day, whilst towards 
nigh tfall the Mullahs, flushed with the success of their 
diflerent bands in various parts of the dfy, made bold to 
approach the citadel ; outdde the main ^teway of which 
they congregated, and for some half hour or more created 
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a fearfol ^din, yelling ont cnrsto apon the Sardar and 
oaraelves as “infidels,” “dogs,” “sons of dogs" and 
“ burnt fathers,” &c. &c. ' The heir-apparent now became 
really fearful ^ to how this matter would terminate, and 
his* anxieties on our behalf were in no small measure 
increased by the report that tjie mob were calling ont 
and demanding that we should be made over to them 
to deal w}th. Added to this, it was discovered late in 
.thQ evening that the troops, who, since morning, had 
> been posted in a continuous line of double sentries all 
along the front of the residency, were in copamnnication 
with the mob, and plainly declared that they would not 
act against them. 

This much we had all along apprehended, and even 
expected they would have earlier fraternized with the 
mob ^ for, as they sat on the wall-top of the residency 
e court, they scowled down on us with silent contempt, and 
adopted a ^eiy impudent and braggadocio demeanour 
whenever they thought we were watching their movements. 
This discovery of their disaffection, which was made 
through some of the men of our own Guide escort sent 
amongst them for the purpose by Major Lumsden, did 
not surprise ns ; and though this guard was promptly 
relieved by a part, of the heir-appju'ent’s own ‘body- 
guard, on whose fidelity he could rely implicitly from the 
fact of their being ^ more or less blood-relations of his 
own &mily, our minds were by no means relieved of the 
distrust, that the drcumstances of our position had 
created. We consequently watched the course of events 
wi^ activp vigilance, and at midnight only threw ourselves 
armed cap d pied on our conches for a few minutes' 
sleep and r^; whilst, at the same time, we were pre- 
l^ared for whatever might be the issue of the deliberaticms 
■mbw commenced between tibe heir-apparent's ofSeiids and 
the lead^ of the mob, and which were being conducted 
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^ under the snrveillanse df General Faramurz Ehan, v^ho 
had received his instructions from the heir-apparent as 
to the coarse of action he waa to adopt un^er certain 
^ecihhd contingencies. ' ° 

Happily, the night passed in quietness, and by moniing 
the crowds around the citadel had dispersed. The storm 
had Mown over, and quiet and order were once agom 
restored in the city. The Mullahs, however, had gained 
a victory over the heir-apparent, and were proud of, it. 
In the deliberations (jirga) held last' night, they insisted 
that the order for their expulsion from the city and the 
closing of their shops should be rescinded. And this 
point, w^ich seemed to be all they really desired, the 
heir-apparent’s officials readily yielded to, from appre- 
hensidhs of farther disturbances following the refusal 
to do so. • 

With this settlement of. the affair the heir-apparent 
was glad to be content, though, when confirming the 
arrangements made by his agents at the jurga, in the 
presence of the deputation of the priesthood, (who, for 
this purpose, were admitted into the public audience-hall,) 
he assumed an air of confidence in his own power which 
contrasted strangely with his real lack of it. Hp laid 
much stress on ^e severe measiues he ought, and 
was prepared, to enforce, in order to bring the ffictious 
priesthood to a proper sense of their duties towards the 
state, and allegiance towards himself as the head of the 
government and defender of the feith ; his affection for 
and devotion to which were evinced by his generous and 
benign treatment of an offending and misled pri^thood, 
who, rightly,- should be a guide to the people ah^ a 
support to the state. Wifli this rebuke he dismissed 
the deputation, enjoining them, at ihe*same time, to 
return to their sacred duties, and to maintain quiet and 
order in their respective quarters. 
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thus ended a disturbance r that threatened us 
ind^duallj with imminent peril, and well-nigh proved 
a cause of rupture between tlie Government we re- 
presented and the court to which we were deputed. 
Pof, had the course demanded by the priesthood 
been acceded to, or had the wangemonts for settling 
the untoward disturbance failed, and our party been 
attacked, there is little if any doubt as to what would 
,haye been our fate; and so great an insult to the 
British Government could hardly have been allowed to 
pass unnoticed. ^ 

Though we had fortunately tided over the crisis that 
at one time threatened us so seriously (and the success 
of which is attributable entirely to Major Lumsden’s 
active vigilance, by which he discovered the intended 
treachery of the Afghan guard in time to have them 
relieved before their plans /or joining the mob were 
matured), the heir-apparent was still very anxious for 
our safety, and, during many succeeding days, was appre- 
hensive of plots against our lives. In consequence of 
this unsettled state of affairs, and the hints of the heir- 
apparent’s officials, we did not for several days venture 
beyopd the limits of the citadel, which now more than 
ever we viewed in the light of a prison-house ; whilst the 
ravages of the typhus epidemic raging around us were 
more fully, impressed on our notice with anything but 
cheering effect. 

The ringleaders in this disturbance were ultimately 
visited with the punishment they merited. They were 
some weeks subsequently summoned to Kabul by the 
Amir un^er the promise of preferment and reward, and 
soon after their arrival at the capital, they one after the 
pthetr disappeared f'^m this world in a very sadden and 
kui^ipns manner. This circumstance did hot pa^ un- 
hi^ced by the public cf Kandahar, and we were assured 
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.that poison had doife its work on these victims of flie 
heir-apparent’s vengeance. ' , * 

Fely^ry 28th. — ^During the last eight oi; ten days the 
weather has been cold and cloudy, and a good deal of 
rain has fallen. Sickness in the city is very rife, and the 
mortality is described ascaost severe. My dispensary is 
still clbsed, owing to the whole of the native establish-, 
ment being prostrated by the prevailing •epidemic.* 
Many of our escort and camp-followers are also laid ap, ' 
and it is said that more than half the heir-apparent’s 
troops are non-effective through it. Amongst the last, 
the mortality from my own observation I know to be 
really frightful, and I sea no means of alleviating it, for 
they have no hospitals, ngr the slightest semblance of a 
medical department ; and as my whole time and energies 
are engaged in caring for the sick of our own paAy, I 
can do nothing for them. Their state is really pitiable. 
Heartless and cruel themselves towards c^ihers, they 
neither receive nor expect compassion in the hour of 
their trial, and consequently sicken and die like rotten 
sheep, as the saying is, without a friend to care for or 
help them. 

In the midst of all this distress there is considerable 
excitement in the «ity. Another rising of the Mullahs 
is apprehended, and the public mind is further unsettled 
by current rumours of the death of the Amir. We have 
received no dak from Peshawar for many days. The 
road at Ghazni is reported as still closed to general 
travellers, being with difficulty passable by footmen only, 
and at much risk, owing to the great depth of the sno^. 
At Eilati Gh^ai also the road is described as ver^T 
dangerous to travellers, being infested by ^hungry wolves 
and robbers, of whom the latter seem to inspire most 
dread. 

March 9ih* — On the 4th instant our dAk from Peshawar 
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ca&ie in with news down to the !^0th Jannaiy. The. 
Kasid verified the report^ as to the dangers and diffi- 
cnlties ofthejoad &om snow-drifts, robbers, and wolves. 
By* this d^ we received no intelligence of importance 
beyond the particulars of the progress of onr arms against 
the rebels in Central India and«Oade. * 

During the last few days there has been an im'J)rove* 
ment in the weather, wMch appears “ set fair.” The 
* pdlitical horizon also looks clearer and more promising 
for the future, and there is . a rumour of the heir-appa- 
rent's departure for Kabul ere very long. . Latterly, we 
have received several visits firom the Sardars Fattah 
Mohammad Khan and Sher MohUmmad Khan.* * 

« ♦ # . * « 

March 19ih . — The late rains have converted the plain 
on tfie south of the city into more or less of an extensive 
mcCi^, and in many spots* the water has accumulated 
into ponds«of considerable extent. Here vast numbers 
of ducks, geese, and other aquatic birds in great variety, 
daily resort for food. For several days they have afforded 
us most excellent sport, and, indeed, we are now quite 
tired of the indiscriminate slaughter. Among those that 
fell 1;o our guns were many varieties of the duck family. 
Of these we recognized the sheldrake, the common mal- 
lard, the pintail, the widgeon, the whistling duck, the 
teal, &c., and there were several others, the names of 
which we did not know, but which are appropriately 
designated by the natives from some peculiarity of form 
or plumi^e. Among these are the “ Kah-ktiUi,” or 
*ifnrpl9 top-knot” duck, which has a rich dark purple 
plumage marked with a broad white band across tbe 
wing ;^d tail feathers; the “Boka gardan,” or “Purro- 
" duck, th^ plumage of which is of a dark reddish 
e^nr, incliningto a rich russet brown on the breast ; and 
Ihe “‘Ohmi Kto/' or ♦‘China goose,” a curious bird, 
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.larger than ordinary dudks, with a long neck, which, like 
the body, is white, whilst the wings, tail, an4 head ave of 
russet colour. * , 

The* whistling duck is called “ Khflsh-bltog,” and the 
pintail “ Sikh-dum,” by the natives. * 

Besides these*there weye vast numbers of waterfowl of 
^ilmosl) every known species, but of which a few only were 
at all recognized by us. There were cranes, hgrons, and 
storks of different Varieties ; the ^oonbill, curlew, bitteam, . 
avocet, and many others of a like class. Amongst the 
smaller species were the snipe, Snippet, sandpiper, &c., 
the coot, water-rail, and plover, of which last three or 
four varieties were noticed, besides maniy others. The 
Babel of sounds created by these multitudes of the 
feathe^d race, or rather the aquatic division of it, was 
something astonishing, but the ducks seemed to rival the 
others in garrulity, for the qpnfusion of sounds produced , 
by their constant quacking and whistling quite drowned 
the distinctness of the cries of the other bir^s. 

In the Kabul highlands and the northern borders of 
A%hanistan the duck tribe are found in such vast 
numbers, that their down is an article of- trade, and is 
generally used as a lining for warm winter dresse% and 
quilts, &c. On the lakes and other localities in which 
these birds abound, the natives adopt a very ingenious 
plan for their capture. A small hut, covered with reeds 
and boughs of trees is erected over a water channel, 
which is led off into the adjacent country from the main 
body of water on which the ducks are accustomed to 
congregate. After dark, when the ducks are floating 
about in the careless security of sleep, the trappers enter 
the hut, and, opening a sluice-gate that divi^s off the 
water of the lake or pond from the qsna!, strike a light 
inidde and await the arrival of the ducks, which are carried 
by the newly produced current into the channel over 

• 26—2 
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which thejbut is built. They enter*one by one through . 
a n^ow opening, and arejat once seized by the neck and 
made “ hallgl,” or “ lawful,” by having their throats 
cut, ' In this manner, it is said, that a couple of men 
can easily secure from 150 to 200 ducks in a •single 
night. • * 

*Dnck-shooting is a very favourite sport with tha 
Afghans. » Almost eveiy pond in the neighbourhood of 
• Kandahar is fnnged.with shooting-boxes — little loopholed 
mud-huts built on the very edge of the water. Within 
easy distance of these* are placed from tqn to twenty 
decoy ducks — dead ones — whose bodies are stuffed and 
attached to posts that are fixed* into the ground in the 
middle of the pool, or else tl^e ducks are anchored in 
their proper positions by stones tied to their feet with 
pieces of cord that reach to the bottom of the water. 
These decoys are so like' the real creature, that we 
were more jthan once quite deceived by them, much to 
the amusement of our companions. They serve their 
purpose most admirably, and attract any passing fiock of 
ducks to a certainty. Very often the same fiock, after 
being terribly "thinned and scared away by the concealed 
batteries around, wUl, time after time, return and settle 
again in the midst of the decoys, till i^ey are annihilated. 
Sometimes, however, they are cunning, and we frequently 
noticed flocks wheeling round and round the decoys for 
several minutes in noisy consultation, till, having satis- 
fied themselves of the sham, they struck off across the 
countiy to some other distant piece of water, amidst a 
t^ble oonfusion of sounds, of which the term ** quack- 
tog” conveys but a very inadequate idea. 
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Letter from Colonel Taylor — ftetum of Sardar Allalidad Khan — S^to 
of 5lerat — ^Proposed Departure *of the Heir- Apparent — Eeportcd 
Illness of Dost Mohammad — Nomad Encampments — Immense 
Flocks of Goats and Sheep — ^Preparations for the Heir- Appar^t’s , 
Departure — Unwonted Bustle — ^Farewell Visit from the Sardar — 
Conjunction of favourable Omens — ^ Ruffian Escort — Unfortunate 
Predictions •—Quiet Departure of the Sardar — Mullah Guests on 
the March — Assumed Piety of the Heir- Apparent — Outwitted 
Priests— Supposed to haw been Poisoned — Character of the Afghan 
Chief— Afghan Pride — Their Character as a Nation — ^Prevalence of 
Sickjjiess at Kandahar — Arrival of Daks from Peshawar — ^Another 
Death in our Escort — News from Herat — Sardar Rahmdil Khan — 
A Pilgrim Chiefrain — ^Despatches recalling the Mission — Reasons 
for not returning by the Bolai^ Pass — The Paiwar Route — Fyttah 
Mohammad Khan’s Banquet — Oriental appreciation of Knives and 
Forks — ^European and Oriental Modes of Eating— Shooting Party 
— Afghan Hospitality — Hunting Feast — Rahmdil Khan’s Garden 
— Summer-houses — Fountains — Orchards — Want of Artistic 
Arrangement — Odours of coming Breakfast — ^Afghan Table — Roast 
Sheep — Its Accompaniments — Our Bill of Fare — Our Places at 
Table — ^Preliminary Ablutions — “ Balochi Kabab” — ^Afghan Waiters 
— Thanksgiving — ^A grateful Chilam — ^Voracious Attendantel*— Par- 
tridge-shooting — I^ve of Ramazan — An, anxious City — ^Prayerful 
Mullahs — ^Hypocritical Priests — Suspension of Business — Oriental 
Lent — ^Its strict Observance— ^-Indulgence amongst the Higher 
Classes — The Farangi Hakim an Advocatd of Ramazan— Moham- 
madan Malingerers — ^An Apathetic Sardar — ^Dust-storm — Rumour 
from Kabul — Its Origin — Feud among the Chieftains — ^Anxiety of 
the Amir for its Suppression — ^Dangers of the Road — ^An Appeasing 
Sacrifice — Origin *of the Feud and its Termination — ^Inactivity of 
Fattah Mohammad — The Origin of Human RIs,’* and tiheir 
Panacea — Practice of Native Physicians — The Cautery — “ Con- 
trolling the Naf * — ^Painful Operation— Muscular Cure for Fever. 

farefc Idth, 18S8. — ^This iuonung*the heir-apparent, 
icompanied by Sardar Sher Mohammad Ehan, paid us 
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a ^it. She former brought with him a despatch he 
had the day before received from Colonel Taylor, the 
Briti^ Cohamissioner at Herat. The missive was. dated 
from Herat, the 1st of March, and merely announced the 
departure of Colonel Taylor and his^ party towards 
Teheran, Herat having been 'cleared of the Persian 
forces, and Sultan Ahmad Ehan been installed in' 
the Govehiment of the province as an independent 
' chlfef. 

A few days subsequently the Sardar AUahdM Khan, 
who had been deq)atched on a secret mission by the 
heir-apparent to Sultan Ahmad Elhan at Herat some 
months ago, returned to Kanda{iar. He repotted that 
the British Commissioner at Herat had been recalled to 
Teheran by Mr. Murray, the British Envoy at the Per- 
sian t/ourt, and described the affairs of Herat as being 
stilT in a very unsettled state * and by no means free from 
the influence of Persia. Lash-jowain, in the Sistan 
district — a former dependency of the Kandahar govern- 
ment — ^he reported as still occupied by Persian troops. 
The whole country he described as overrun with bands 
of Turkoman and Baloch marauders, who also infested 
the Ifigh-roads and rendered travelling most unsafe. He 
drew a very sorry picture of the' sufferings of the 
peasantry, of whom hundreds had fled the district, 
whilst numbers of them had been carried away prisoners 
hy the retiring Persians, and, with them, several jEamilies 
of the Jews settled at Herat. 

AU ftiulaA Ehan did not report favourably of Sultan 
Jaa (Ahfnad Khan) , from which we concluded that he 
had Med in the object of his mission, whatever it might 
been, for it was never made public, and, with 
ih^ence to ibe severity of his rule, compared him to 
il^ntsn. In bis political bias he declared him to be an 
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. undoubted partisan •£ the Persians and a decided en^my 
towards the Amir. • 

The departure of the heir-apparent for Kabyl has been 
’decided ; the day is not fixed, but he will leave this 
shortly, and the preparations forthe journey have ali^ady 
been commenoed. Th^ object of the heir-apparent’s 

.visit to Kabul is not clearly stated. According to some, 
he is desirous of being in the capital and near^the throne 
to which he has been nominated successor, as his august 
father is reported very ill and likely* to die. Others say, 
that the object of the journey i# to bid in person for the 
government of Ghazni, which is now in the market, to 
be knocl^ed down to the highest bidder from amongst the 
Amir’s sons. This last appears the most probable cause 
of the heir-apparent’s departure ; for the present ruler of 
Ghazni, Sardar Sher ’Ali Khan, pays only thirty-two lacs 
a year to the Kabul goyemment as the rent of the, 
province, and is trying to get the price lowered, as he 
cannot work the government profitably to hunself at such 
a high rent, whilst it is well known that the heir- 
apparent has offered to farm it at thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. But the first opinion also has- its claims for 
correctness, for the Amir’s death has long been }ooked 
forward to as an^event that may occur at any moment ; 
and when it does occur it will be the signal for a 
struggle for the throne between the different eons of the 
Amir and rival chiefs of the country, in which those 
on the spot with most influence will have the best chance 
of success. 

In either case* the heir-apparent cannot move from this 
for several days yet to come, as the road between Glfa^ 
and Kabul is still snow-bound. It is evmi doubtful if he 
could reach as far as Ghazni just n^w, for, according to 
the latest information, the snow still lies in heavy drifts 
as far as Mfikkur on this side of Ghazni. 
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At Ean^lahar itself, however,* th6 weather for some 
weehs has been quite mild and spring-like; the fhdt- 
gardens arpund have been in full blossom for several 
dajs f)ast, and the plain country is covered with a green 
carpet of tender grass and spring herbs — an inviting 
pasture-ground for the nomad Afehans, who, with their 
families and flocks, are now daily swarming up frofli the . 
low plateaqx to the south and west of Kandahar, on their 
gradual march to the hills for the hot season. The 
' number of goats and sheep on the plain of Kandahar at 
this season is really iiflmense. Many of. the flocks 
are said to number upwards of three thousand sheep 
each, though, to an unpractised* eye, they appear to 
number much more. It is a curious sight to see the 
green plain covered with immense flocks of sheep, and 
dotted«all over with the little black tent encampments of 
.the Kochi Afghans, where but a few weeks before was an 
expanse of dreary waste, without a sign of life on it. A 
strange feature of the scene is, that with few exceptions 
all the sheep are of a reddish brown colour, and the 
goats of a black colour. The "latter are few in proportion 
to the former, and are also less valuable, though they at 
the same time supply many of the simple wants of the 
nomad Afghans. Tljeir milk is a principal article of the 
diet of the nomads, both in the &esh state and preserved 
as krQt, which, however, as already described in the 
Introduction, is for the most part prepared from ewes’ 
^milk. Their flesh, though commonly eaten, is not 
esteemed, and is considered far inferior to mutton. From 
their long^ hair is woven a strong coarse-textured 
material, which is used for the roof and walls of the 
nomad taut, or ‘*khighdl,” and for making into sacks for 
ilie oohveyance bf grain, &c. Mixed with camels’ -hair * 
'^dtiieep’s-wool it is ^o twisted into ropes, &c. Their 
:>hich are removed entire after the animal is 
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, slaughtered — ^the bc«ly being withdrawn throjigh a cut 

extending along the inner side of each thigh and aeross 

the root of the tail — are cured and manufactured into 
• • * 

water-bags, called “ masak,” or “ mashk,” which 5re in 
commcn use in all Oriental countries. 

March 26th.^For s( 3 ue days past there has been a 
great turmoil and confusion in the citadel, owing to the 
hustle and preparations for the heir-apparent’^ approach- 
ing departure. The air has resounded from morning till. 
night with the loud complaining growls of camels — ^who 
protest the ^ore vociferously against each extra portion 
of their allotted burden as it is fixed on their backs — tho 
neighing, of horses, and squeaking of mules as they 
indulge in a small fight, whilst their grooms al'e engaged 
in noisy contest over the loads apportioned for the backs 
of their respective charges; and above all is heard an 
indescribable din of human voices, a conglomerati(m of 
commands, imprecations, threats, and abusi'^ retorts, all 
in the highest tone, with remorseless indiiTerence to the 
delicate sensibilities of the auditory nerves of the dwellers 
in the neighbourhood. 

The result of all this uproarious bustle has been the 
erection of the Sardar’s ‘*pesh khaima,” or advanced 
camp, a little beypnd the Zlarat Hazrat-ji, about a mile 
from the Kabul gate of the city. From the tremendous 
noise and the number of animals employed, one was led 
to the conclusion that the Sardar was about to carry 
away half the city with him; but on viewing the “pesh 
khaima ” we were disappoii^ted to find only some dozen 
tents, of no great* dimensions, and of very shabl^y appear- 
ance. • 

By the 24th instant the tents and baggage were all 
carried out of the citadel to the advanced camp. The 
Sardar was accordingly at leisure for awhile, and came 
over in the morning to bid us fiurewell, as on the morrow 
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he moves ^to camp preparatory*!® marching for £abnl. , 
He hid ns a tender adien^ with prayers for onr fntnre 
prosperity ,and welfare, and, with many expressions of 
goodArill towards us before leaving, formally committed 
onr party to the care and attention of the Sardar Sattah 
Mohammad Ehan, whom he bropght with himself to the 
interview for this purpose, having appointed him his. 
Ealm-mak|n, or locum tenens. 

. Qn the following, morning the heir-apparent moved 
' out into his camp, and tliere rested the day, to allow 
himself time to see that nothing had been, left behind 
or forgotten. This custom, which usually entails a delay 
of several days, is always observed by Orientals of rank 
starting on a journey, tn the present instance there 
was only a delay of one day ; but from the moment the 
Sardar went into camp till he fairly started on his onward 
• journey there was a constant stream of men and animals 
passing bacj^wards and forwards between the city and 
the camp night and day, and before he started his camp 
had swelled to some eight or ten times its original 
dimensions. 

On the morning of the 26th March, everything having 
been found right and in its proper place, the physicians 
and priests announced that the auspjcions moment for 
advancing had arrived ; the camp was accordingly struck, 
and the heir-apparent marched from Kandahar at about 
ten o’clock in the morning, with an escort of about three 
. hundred of the in&ntry of his body-guard and a cloud 
of irregular cavalry : the lat^ the most irregular set of 
ru^ms tQ be met with anywWe ; no two of them were 
amed or dressed alike, and every man of them was 
a reiddess freebooter. 

Unfortunately fow the Sardar, his doctors of divinity, 
la^ and me^cine, were, on this occasion, grievously at 
fault in their predictions of !he happy auspices of the 
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moment they had flxe^ for the departure oi^ the camp 
on their onward journey ; for ,the party had hardly'heen 
.gone fin hour before a tremendous dust-stprm» swept over 
the plain, which, till late in the afternoon, envelop^ the 
city &nd neighbourhood in darkness, whilst the atmo- 
sphere, now densely dust'pervaded, proved most oppressive 
'to the lungs, indeed almost stifling. " 

The heir- apparent left Kandahar, the seat of Us 
rule, in the most unostentatious manner. There was no 
parade of troops, nor firing of cannon, to announce to ’ 
the loyal citizens the departure of their honoured and 
loved ruler ! The heir-apparent did not even parade 
the main streets in fegal procession, but with only a 
few attendants took the direct route from the citadel 
to the Kabul gate, through the filthy lanes of the 
Bardurrani Mahalla ! It was currently whispered, how- 
ever, that there were very good reasons for the Sardar's’ 
quiet exit from the seat of his authority and rule. 
Amongst the mass of citizens there were not a few 
injured individuals whose revenge was dreaded, and 
whose fury it was deemed prudent to avoid. 

The heir-apparent took with him two or three of the 
Mullahs who had distinguished themselves for sictivity 
in the disturbances which a few weeks ago threatened 
our safety. At first the wily priests, not having very 
t>right anticipations of their future treatment at Kabul, 
declined the honour of being the heir-apparent’s guests 
on the march : they advanced urgent reasons for staying, 
where they were, and, besides, they had their flocks to 
look after, the*care of whose souls was coipmitte^ to 
their charge, as well as the' instruction of the youth*' of 
the city in the doctrines of their blessed religion. All 
their pleading, however, was of no 'avail with the heir- 
apparent, who could not think of undertaking so long a 
journey without the^ ccmsolation of knowing that he was 
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accompanied by pious and good mbn, from whom he 
could derive the comforts ,pf religious converse ; whilst 
his prayers, when repeated after such distingipshed, 

• teachers and ornaments of the church, as they had 
proved themselves to be, would be sure of a propitious 
answer! Apart from this ironkal pane^ic on their 
virtues and qualities, the heir-apparent promised them ' 
increased pay and good appointments when they reached 
Kab/jl, if they praypd properly for him and ensured 
' the favour of God on the journey. 

The priests after this joined the heir-apparent’s camp 
with as good a grace as they could under the circum- 
stances ; their pride, self-conceit*, and avarice- having 
out-bdanced their dread of foul-play at Kabul, and the 
ties of their homes at Kandahar. After their departure, 
dark hints were thrown out as to their Me on arrival at 
Kabul ; whilst the masterly strategy of the heir-apparent 
in so cleverly, entangling them in his toils was applauded 
in low whispers. Their fate on reaching Kabul has 
already been alluded to. Beyond their having quietly 
disappeared, we could obtain no particulars as to their 
death, further ‘than that they had become the victims 
of the^heir-apparent’s revenge, by means of poison. 

» • « * * • * 

Amongst his own people, from whom he fears no 
retribution, the Afghan chief knows no restraint. Notliing 
is safe from his lustfdl cupidity and insatiable clutches. 
^Is it a horse, or youth, or maiden, or supplies of food, &c. 
for his camp, it is all the same. “ The Sardar wants it,” 
and jiway goes the object of his lust, avarice, or need ; 
the injured owners having no remedy but in patient 
subMsBion to their fate. 

This is no exaggerated picture. Indeed, were it hot 
fortheir kve of country, wild independence, and natiomd 
pride, noihingwould keep the A%hans together as a nation. 
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. They know this and> lalhent it, and yet pride ^themsdves 
on their independent and anarchical mode of life ; boast- 
ing that were they otherwise, and a united ration, they 
wouldf be the conquerors of the world. To the caltoless 
observer it would appear that any foreign power entering 
the country and assumiqg the reins of goyemment would 
.be h&iled with delight by the mass of the people, if it 
ruled them with stem though true justice,, on liberal 
principles; but there is little doubt that the very reverse, 
would be the case. The A%han hates control, and would • 
much rather suffer wrongs at thife hands of those stronger 
than himself, with the hope of some day exercising the 
same power over those who are weaker, than submit to 
any code of laws that deprived him of this power. 

The discussion of this subject, however, is not the 
object of these pages; let us therefore return 4;o the 
journal. . , • 

April 6th . — The weather during the p§,st week has 
been cool and cloudy, and some slight showers of rain 
have fallen. The spring is now advanced, the crops are 
well forward, and promise an early and abundant harvest. 
There is a good deal of sickness in the city, which is not 
yet rid of the typhus epidemic : several of our .escort 
and camp-followei:s are still laid up with it. Belapses 
are of frequent occurrence, and, as far as I am able to 
judge, terminate fatally. One of pur Guide escort is 
now seriously ill, and I have no hopes of his recovery. 
The epidemic seems to have acquired fresh virulence. It, 
is to be hoped it will not remain amongst us much longer. 

April 10th . — On the 6th instant we receive^ daks |rom 
Peshawar, preparing us for the recall of the Mission. 
The date of departure and route are left to the diserstion 
of Major Lumsden. • 

Hassan, sipahi of the Guide escort, died this morning 
of typhus fever. The disease, on the whole, seems to be 
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dis^pearm^, as 1 hear of bat fe^ir new cases daring the 
last foar or five days. 

News-letters from Herali report that Saltan Ahmad 
Khan- is now firmly established in the government of the 
province. » 

* « « m ^ % 

We hear from Fattah Mohammad Khan — ^who, by the. 
way, is greatly pnt oat of equanimity by the intelligence, 
being fearful of a disturbance in the city — that Sardar 
' Bahmdil Khan, the former chief of Kandahar, who since 
his deposition has resided at Kabul under the .surveillance 
of the Amir, has obtained six months’ leave of absence 
for the purpose of -visiting the Kimdahar district for the 
benefit of his health, which is in a very bad state from 
a disease of the skin, described as of long standing 
and a»veiy loathsome nature. The heir-apparent, it is 
rolso .said, has received orders, from the Amir to retrace 
his steps to i^andahar, in order to watch the movements 
of Bahmdil Khan. 

Some days subsequently this chief did come into the 
district, but he made no stay. He did not even come 
near the city in which only a few years ago he wielded 
uncontrolled authority, but, making a detour, passed it at 
a distance on his way. towards Teheran,.,whence, it is given 
out, he purposes making a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

His presence in the district, however, produced a good 
deal of anxiety in the minds of those entrusted with the 
safety of the province, and unusual vigilance was exer- 
cised in guarding the entrance gates and watching over 
the peace^of the city for several days previous to his 
amvid, and, indeed, until he had fidrly passed through ; 
was the genertd impression in the citadel that a 
of the city people might take place in favour of 
th^ old chief, were he to enter the city or encamp close 
outside it. 
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It appears to be a mtnral characteristic of the Afghan^ to 
hate and abuse a ruler as lon^ as he is in power, to greet 
his successor with joy, and then to bemoan the, loss of the 
first ruler, and pray for his speedy return to power in 
placo'of him by whom he was succeeded. ° 

Fortunately," and mucji to the satisfaction of those who 
feared that he would endeavour to raise his former ad- 
herents and make an attempt to regain, the city, 
the old chief — for he is said to be much age4 o£ 
late years and to be quite incapable of active exertion — > 
passed on, (p his way towards Herat and Teheran, without 
even seeing the seat of his former independent rule and 
power. „ 

On the 9th instant we received further despatches 
recalling the Mission to Peshawar, as soon as the prepa- 
rations for the march were completed. The Amir at the 
same time, was advised of our approaching deparjiure,, 
and he at once wrote to the heir-apparent on the subject. 
The heir-apparent received the letter on his way towards 
Kabul, and forwarded it on to Fattah Mohammad Khan, 
at Kandahar, advising him at the same time that the Mis- 
sion should return to India vid the Boku pass, as being 
the shortest and safest route ; whereas the road ow the 
Paiwur pass and through Kurram wa^ beset with dangers, 
owing to the hostility of the tribes inhabiting the hills ; 
who were, moreover, now smarting upder the punishment 
they had but lately received on account of their insulting 
conduct towards the Mission on its passage through their 
territories. 

The Amir, however, seemed to divine that we should 
decide to return by the route we came, and even before 
the question was at all settled, commenced collecting the 
supplies for our camp at the different s&ges on the road 
by Ghazni and PaiwSr. There were several reasons why 
we should not proceed by the Bolan pass and Sind, as 
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long as we had the option of Another route. In the , 
first«place, though it is the shortest road from this place 
to the Bijtish frontier, i! is nearly twice as long to 
Fesh&war, which is our destination, and to- whic^ the 
direct route is across the Paiwar pass. Further, the 
march through Sind would hav^ been in the hottest and 
most unhealthy season of tho year. Besides, we ^ould. 
haye expeijenced no small difSculty in obtaining supplies 
.for pur camp on at least half of this route, one portion of 
' which lies in the now disturbed and revolutionized territoiy 
of the Khan of Kilati NSsIr, whilst the rest less under 
the control of the Amir than the districts nearer to his 
capital. • 

By the Paiwar route, on the^ other hand, we at once 
reach Peshawar, and, excepting over a small tract in the 
vicinity of tho Paiwar pass itself, should experience no 
c difficulty in procuring supplies; whilst, should the tribes 
be hostile and oppose our progress, aid was close at hand, 
either from Kabul, Ghazni, or Kurram. 

A couple of days after the receipt of the above pleasing 
intelligence, the Sardar Fattah Mohammad Khan invited 
us to a banquet in the private audience-hall of the citadel. 
The arrangements were much the same as on the occasion 
of our dining with the heir-apparent, <jf which a descrip- 
tion has already been given. The Sardar and two or 
three others sat at .table with us, whilst some dozen or 
more of the court officials were squatted on the floor all 
round the room. On the whole, they conducted them- 
selves with propriety, and beyond an occasional exclama- 
tion of surprise at the manner in which we handled our 
knives and forks, which every now and then inter- 
mpt^ the general conversation, and by drawing the 
Bttcn^on of all’ aroand towards us somewhat disturbed 
tl0 even tenor of our minds, and checked our good 
intentions of doing justice to the excellent fare before 
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. ns, nothing occurred* to ^excite our displeasure or to mar 
the quiet and harmony of the entertainment. * 

On the removal of the table-cloth, some .of the Khans, 
who during the meal had been intently watching ^the 
manipulations by which we detached morsels of food 
&om the mass Vith knife and fork, entered into a dis- 
cussion on the respective methods of the European and 
Oriental modes of eating. The conversation was anf- 
mated and amusing, and many had the candour to confess * 
that the former, when once ac(^red, was certainly the 
most cleanly, and elegant mode, as by it neither the hands 
nor clothes were soiled, whilst at the same time unsightly 
grimaces *10 mouthing ‘handfuls of food were avoided. 
Others, on the contrary, gave the preference to their 
own method of eating with the fingers, as being less 
troublesome and expensive, and devoid of the ’risks 
attending the European method, which required long 
practice to escape the dangers of cutting os transfixing 
their tongues and cheeks by the unaccustomed use of 
awkward and dangerous instruments. Perhaps they were 
right, for the clumsmess of Orientals in the use of the 
knife and fork is ridiculous to behold: they are more 
awkward in the handling of these ensigns of civilization 
than a European child learning for 4 ;he first time how 
to use them. 

Before taking our leave for the ni^t Fattah Moham- 
mad Khan arranged a shooting party for the early morn- 
ing, to beat over the cornfields around the city walls, 
which were now swarming with quail, and proposed that 
on the conclusion of the sport we should join his break- 
fiist party in the garden of the Sardar Bahmdil Khan* 
where he promised we should have an illi^tration of the 
A%han style of feeding. * 

The invitations for both were accepted, and accordingly 
daylight found our party, gun in hand, on the quaU 

27 
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gronnd, where shortly afterwards We were joined by Fattah 
Mohammad and his suite. Our dispositions were soon 
arranged, ^nd by sunrise we commenced beating the fields 
outside the Kabul gate of- the city. Gradually working 
our way round the southern walls, we at length struck off 
towards Bahmdil Khan’s garden, where' we arrived at 
about ten o’clock. Here we found a large assemblage of 
guests awaiting our arrival in a tastefully decorated 
“ bpradarri,” or suinmer-house, the upper balconies of 
which overlooked a piece of ornamental water that 
seemed to extend nearly '^he whole length of the garden, 
and terminate below another baradorri at the other 
end. We had hardly commenced examining the fairy- 
land scene before us when our attention was drawn off to 

r 

the noisy activity of a small army of cooks, who were 
busy under an adjoining clump of mulberry-trees pre- 
paring the various dishes that were soon to regale us, and 
the savoury pdours from which vied with those from the 
flower-stocked parterres that in one continuous strip of 
fringe bordered on either side of the tank already referred 
to, whilst both combined to perfume the air with most 
grateful and appetizing effect on the olfactories — ^warning 
of the good things that were coming. 

Whilst breakfast, was being prepared, we seated our- 
selves on divans in an open balcony that overlooked the 
greater extent of ,the garden, and faced another but 
smaller summer-house near its opposite end. The 
garden itself is a walled enclosure of perhaps six or 
eight acres in extent, and of on oblong shape. Near 
the^ centra of the distant sides stand the two summer- 
houses. Each is a tastefully-devised but gaudily-painted 
building, consisting of two stories; the lower is occupied 
Jgfy stabling and*^ seiwants’ houses, whilst the upper con- 
tains a principal central room that opens on to the 
balcony, on each side of which are the projecting windows 
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of the side rooms; the \wlls of these rooms are decorated 
with flowers, arabesque patterns of mosaic, and figures, 
principally, however, of dancing girls and boyg. 

Along the centre of the garden, and extending* from 
one summer-house to the other, is a shallow masonry 
reservoir full of* water ; ^ is so arranged that at intervals 
pf fifty or sixty yards, or more, the reservoir rises in a step 
of four or five feet, producing a small casc^e by the 
falling of the water from the one to the other helots it. • 
On the sides of these reservoirs are series of fountains, 
the perforated tubes of which Indicated the variety of 
elegant patterns in which they were arranged. Beyond 
the fountains and the border of the reservoirs the ground 
was laid out in one long continuous strip of flower-beds on 
either We, which at this time were in full bloom, and 
from the variety of their bouquets and hues imparted to 
the scene a most charming appearance and delightful 
fragrance. The fountain-tubes were, u^jfortunately, 
greatly out of repair from long neglect, ** or,” as Fattah 
Mohammad said, “ he would have made them play, for 
their not working was the only thing that detracted from 
the resemblance of this garden to * Bihi^ht,’ or * Para- 
dise.’” On either side, and beyond the flower-Jbeds, 
were straight gravplled paths, some, four feet or more 
wide. Each extended the whole length of the garden 
from one summer-house to the other, and, like the 
reservoirs, &c., rose in terraces, by a few steps at a time, 
at intervals of fifty or sixty yards. These walks were 
flanked on the outer side by single rows of stately 
cypress and white poplar trees, which formed a J)oun^y 
waU, as it were, to the ornamental portion of the gardeir, 
for the rest of the space beyond them was laid out in 
vineyards, orchards, and cornfields. •The orchards were 
composed mostly of the apricot tree ; but there were also 
the plum, cherry, quince* mulberry, fig, and other firuit- 

'• 27—2 
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trees. Notwithstanding the delights of this garden in 
its fifesh and fragrant yout^ of spring, there was great 
room for improvement in that portion of it allotteid to the^ 
pleasure and ornamental grounds. On this part the 
artist’s labour was certainly very deficient, for there was 
a painful absence of variety or taste in the disposition 
and arrangements of the different terraces. * 

* Looking, from the balcony of the large summer-house 
'to the one at the opposite end of the garden, the inter- 
' mediate space was occupied by a series of rigid straight 
lines. In the centre, lay a narrow and long sheet of 
water, wliich stretched away in low terraces to the other 
end of the garden, where it. seemed to end in. a point 
under the opposite summer-hctuso. On either side of 
this was a band of variegated fiower-beds, then a plain 
path, ‘and finally a single row of tall slim poplar and 
* cypress trees that ranged after each other in alternate 
succession. , Beyond these the space was one confused 
mass of foliage. The little cascades in the centre of the 
prospect, produced by the water falling from one terrace 
to the next below it, were the only exceptions to the 
otherwise stifi' and monotonous appearance of the 
gardeti. 

Our disappointment in the artistic arrangement of the 
garden, however, was soon dispelled, ere we had time to 
consider how its faalts might be improved, by the excel- 
lence of the food we presently were invited to share with 
. the large party of guests Fattah Mohammad had collected 
around his festive board. 

Yfe had not been long enjoying the prospect from the 
balcony and the perfumed zephyrs that floated past from 
tiie flowers below us, before breakfast (of which, by the 
-m&j, we had sundi^ grateful snifls as the odours of the 
various appetizing dishes were wafted by the breeze across 
our position) yraa announced to be ready. On turning 
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round, we found tlie*“ nfcsh-i-jiln ” laid out on long sheet 
of* thin leather* spread on tljie floor along the centre of 
,the room. Over this leather sheet (prqpared, we were 
told, by a peculiar method of tanning in Bulgaria^ and 
henc« called “ charm i Bulgar”) , which itself had a very 
agreeable perftftne, was spread an English damask table- 
-cloth,* with the apparent object of saving the precfous 
leather from the indignities and disfigurements incidentkl 
to an Afghan’s table-cloth. For purselves, we shrf)uld* 
have by far preferred the absence of this semblance of * 
English civilization to its presence, in the condition 
at least in which it attracted our notice. Once on a 
time, or*when fresh frdm the washerman’s hands — if the 
Afghans ever do treat iiheir table-cloths with a dose of 
the washing-tub — tliis cloth, it is presumed, gloried in a 
snow-white and spotless surface of purity. On the 
present occasion, however, ‘its dust-begrimed, dirty-foot-* 
impressed, greasy-fingered, spotted and sijiined surface 
gave ample evidence of its long-continued service and 
utter guilelessness of the restorative effects of soap and 
water. 

On this expanse of greasy, stained, and dirty white 
damask, were deposited in haphazard confusion, the 
various dishes of our repast, between which one or two 
bare-footed attendants moved about, in order to place the 
dishes in SQme convenient position near the edge of the 
cloth; all along the border of it they placed, at 
regular intervals of three feet or so, a couple of flat, 
cakes of leavened bread, termed “ nan : ” of these, one 
was to serve as plate, and the other as bread. In, the 
centre of the table, and “the dish” of the viands add 
other comestibles, was deposited an entire roast sheep, 
cooked after the Baloch fashion.* It more than filled a 
huge platter of copper, which bore some resemblance in 
shape to a large-sized tea-tray. Its sjorface was tinned 
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and' covered, all over with ompieAtalMesigns and extracts 
from*the Euran carved oh ,it. These last, we were told, 
were appropriate sentences from the Holy Bool(, and. 
they, were meant to remind the eater, that whilst enjoying 
the blessings and gratifications of food, he should hever 
fail in his thanksgivings to the Provider of the same. 

, This great dish of Brobdingnag proportions, whict con-* 
sisted of ar flayed and eviscerated sheep roasted whole, 
'was* styled “Balochi kabsb.” The flesh, previous to 
' roasting, had been score^ in every direction, and soaked 
with a rich and piquant sauce, of which vinegar, sugar, 
raisins and almonds, formed the main constituents. On 
either side of this centre dish were huge plktters of 
palao, both “dry” and “moist; ” that is, soaking with 
moderate (for an Afghan) and with excessive quantities 
of melted butter, and a kid or two, roasted whole and 
* stuflted with an enticing mixtlne of rice, preserved apri- 
cots, almondrs, raisins, pistachios, sugar, &c. Scattered 
about between these were “kormah,” “koko,” and 
other dishes, the meat of which, and the eggs (for of such 
is the last-named composed) , were deluged in a grea^ 
yellow sauce of molted butter, turmeric, fried pulse and 
lentilf?, and toasted onion chippings : there were, besides, 
saucers full of pickies, both sour and sweet, and made 
after various receipts. At short intervals, placed on the 
table-cloth, were sfhall heaps of salt, from which those 
within reach helped themselves to a pinch as required. 

< This was our “ bill of fare,” or, rather, something like 
it. All being ready for the onslaught, we took our 
respective* places. Sardar Fattah Mohammad seated 
lumself, tailor-fashion, in front of the Balochi kabab, 
and invited us jbo Mow his example. Major Lumsden 
took the place onhil right, and Lieutenant Lumsden and 
myself found seats on his left. The rest of the Sardars 
and Khans compiling the party seated themselves accord- 
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ing to rank round the ‘remainder of the fesjive board. 
All being seated, three or foyr attendants, each with a 
Jbasin^and ewer of water, went the rouijd, and wo all 
washed our hands and faces d la mode ; but, when too 
late, fliscovered that we had no napkins, and perforce did 
without, though at the«sacrifice of comfort. This pre- 
•Uminary ablution over, Fattah Mohammad leant forward, 
and with a sonorous “ Bismillah ! ” tore off a great shrM 
from the heap of flesh before him, and placing it on* 
Major Lumsden’s nan, begged, in the most dignified * 
and suave •manner, that he would “ set the feast ” 
(“ shnma bismillah kuned”), and then helped each of 
us. At* this signal, the rest of the company helped 
themsglves, and set to work in real earnest. We tasted 
of most of the dishes, and found all very good, but the 
Balochi kabab excelled. Verily, if such is the usual fare 
of the wild Balochi, he is wdl off, and whatever he may be* 
in other respects he is certainly not a bad gastronomist. 

The meal was soon despatched: so intent were all 
on the work before them that there was but little 
opportunity for conversation; and but two incidents 
occurred to disturb the even course of our grateful 
occupation; though, from the little heed paid to the 
accidents by the -rest of the company, we concluded 
that they were not of unusual occurrence, and attributed 
our notice of them to fastidiousness*. One of the table 
attendants, whilst stooping to pick up a platter of palao 
from the centre of the table-cloth, dropped the tails of, 
his kaftan into a dish of kormah behind him, and the 
drippings from these left a yellow spotted trail bgjbind 
him. Another man at one end of the table accidentally 
put his toe on the edge of a dish of pickles, emptying 
the contents on to the table-cldth.* Both proved trivial 
occurrences, and excited no remark; they accounted, 
however, for the sorry state of the table-cloth. On this 
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occasion, following the example df our host and his other 
guests, we manipulated our food with nature’s helps, and 
at the conqjusion of the feast were glad to avail ourselves, 
of th6 services of the basin and ewer bearers, albeit we 
knew there wwre no table-napkins. During this process 
the usual ceremony of thanksgiying was ’enacted in the 
same disgusting manner as described in a pr&vious* 
chapter : paroxysmal Alhamdu-l-illahs and sonorous 
.belcjies were hawked up together for several minutes ; 

' each man following his neighbour in this beastly style of 
expressing his gratification at having gorged himself; 
whilst in the intervals they stroked their beards, and 
reverentially in look and gestnre,* muttered out discon- 
nected “ shukurs.” Fortunately, this painful scene only 
lasted a few minutes-, before we rose and proceeded 
to the balcony, there to enjoy a chilam and a few 
< minutes’ rest. In the balcony, I was glad to find a scat 
on one of tl^p divans, for the constrained and unaccus- 
tomed posture I had maintained during the last hour had 
quite benumbed my legs, which felt paralyzed and almost 
unable to support me in the erect position ; though, after 
some half hour’s good stretching, they recovered their 
wonted powers. 

We had hardly left the table, before some dozen or 
more attendants pounced on the remnants of the feast, 
and, hurrying off W the shade of the adjoining trees, at 
once fell to work in parties of three or four, with their 
^ friends and the soldiers of our escort, and, with the ap- 
petites and voracity of hungry vultures, demolished in a 
few painutjss every vestige of what was consumeable. 

* Alter an hour’s rest in the balcony, we rose to return 
home to the residency ; but first going over the garden, 
beat up the vineyards for black partridges, whose 
loud calls drew our attention upon them, and before 
quitting it to mount our horses, we had succeeded in 
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bringing down some dezen brace or more. Altogether 
we enjoyed the day very well, and did not* reach the 
residency till the afternoon was far advanced. , 

April IGlh . — Last evening a couple of gims discharged 
&om 4he artillery lines in front of the citadel announced 
to the expectant popuhtion of Kandahar that the new 
•moon* had been seen, and that on the morrow wmild 
commence the fast of Ramazan. For some l^ours before 
this announcement the whole city was astir, and, the. 
devout Kandaharls were seen in groups collected on the • 
house-tops,, at the street coifiers, and on the plain 
outside the city, eagerly scanning the firmament for the 
first glimpse of the now moon. As soon as it was seen, 
the devout amongst tlje laity (and in a country like 
A^hanistan, where the observance of religion is enforced 
more strictly than the laws of the country, the* whole 
adult ‘population seem inspired with an eager spitit ofr 
devotion, to judge from their outward beajing,) hurried 
off to their homes, and having performed the usual 
prayers and expressed their intention of keeping the 
fast on the morrow, spent the night in festivity, with 
music and otlier entertainments. The ‘priesthood, on 
the other hand, with dignified assurance of their import- 
ance and saintly character, betook, themselves to their 
respective mosques, where they were followed by their 
disciples ; who, at this season, ' are Always animated by 
an excess of religious zeal, and continually gabble over 
their prayers with extreme energy and vociferation, but 
without the semblance of true piety and devotion. On 
aj^val at the mosques, these zealots made the ^ resound 
again with their solemn and stentorian calls to prayer. 
There was then a lull, during which the frequenters of 
the mosques were occupied for a time m quiet devotion, 
previous to retiring to rest for the night and preparing 
themselves for the privations of the morrow. 
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Pnring ^is month of Bamaz^Cn afauost all business is • 
at ar stand-still, whilst thjse who are forced to continue 
working pursue their daily avocations with very languid 
ener^. With the mass of the people the time passes 
very heavily, producing a somnolent tendency* that 
is indulged in more or less generally ! often to the 
injftry of the midday prayers, which in consequence* 
escape thejr wonted repetitions. The fast, however, is 
'Very strictly observed, the very devout being ever on the 
watch to avoid an inadvertent deglutition, lest with it 
they should swallow a 5rop of saliva. The observance 
of this fast is considered most important, and incumbent 
on all true believers who are not f)revented from keeping 
it by circumstances over vvhich they have no gpntrol. 
With those who have any reason to expect that they will 
not be able to go through the whole period of fasting, 

• either from sickness or the nature of the occupation they 
may at the ti/ne be engaged in, it is the custom to decide 
on the previous night whether the morrow shall be a day 
of fasting or not. In the former case the day is said to 
be one of “roza,” in the latter of “koza.” When 
once it has been decided to keep the day as roza, 
nothing vpill deter the Afghan from its strict observance ; 
even the necessity* of deciding for4he koza is con- 
sidered as a misfortune, and the hapless victim of 
unforeseen and uncontrollable circumstances is obhged 
to make up the full number of days of fasting at some 
^ other period, as it may suit his convenience. 

Daily during Bamazan, at early dawn, the faithful are 
called to tbeir devotions by the sonorous ** SzSn ” of the 
Muazin. The “call” itself, when properly delivered 
or chaunted, as^ is usually the case, has a very solemn 
and impressing eff(^t, and is really delightful to hear. 
But on the present occasion, when some seventy or 
eighty strong-lunged MuUahs were all at the same 
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• time ehouting out >thck az^s &om dififereut quarters 
of the city, in separate metres and different pitch of 
.voice, without concert amongst themselves; th^ result was 
anything but agreeable; being simply an indescribable 
uproaO: of voices, all repeating the sttme thing in different 
keys and tones.* It reminded us, although in an exag- 
•gerated form, of the confusion of sounds heard in Afghan 
villages at the dawn of day, when all the roogters in tlfe 
place crow out their matins in concert, as if with, the* 
express object of drowning the “ Mullah bang,” which * 
at this hour also the aged and perhaps only village 
priest, with shaky and prolonged expression, strives to 
make audible to the sleeping community he prides him- 
seh' inj)residing over. . 

Before the fast has continued many days, the evening 
gun which announces the disappearance of the sun»below 
the horizon, is listened for with the greatest impatience* 
and anxiety ; and ere its boom has died awjy in the dis- 
tance, the famished followers of Islam have already 
the pipe-stem in their mouths, or the bowl of water at 
their lips. 

To those addicted to smoking — and 'there, are few 
amongst the Athens who are not — ^the strict observance 
of this religious crdinance is a most trying ordeal, and 
the devotion with which they adhere to its minutest par- 
ticulars is a powerful test of their reKgious veneration in 
the cause of Islam. 

By the lower and middle classes the fast is observed, 
most rigidly, and the minutest of its rigorous require- 
ments enforced with the most scrupulous , atteijjion. 
Should one inadvertently swallow a particle of saliva, or, 
whilst performing the “ wazu ” (or the ablution previous 
to prayer), should a drop of water* accidentally find its 
way within the lips, the next quarter of an hour is spent 
in devout exclamations of ** Taubsh taubah ! Astagh- 
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fir,^Ullah!” “Repentance! Repentance! Pardon, 0 
God,!” ‘ 

The we^l-to-do and those in authority are less seru- 
pulotis in their observance of the Ramazan; though 
outi^ardly, to be sure, they pretend an extravagant 
solicitude for the welfare of th^ir blessed religion, and 
affect in public a strict observance of all its ordinances. 
But in thp privacy of their own homes they trouble 
.the^isclves little abput religious matters; and, besides 
• neglecting to keep the fast on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, omit to repeat the proper prayers. During this 
season I was several times applied to by various chiefs 
and other court officials to prescribe for them ; but soon 
discoTjering that their only object was to quote an 
authority for not keeping the fast, I gave out that 
abstinence was the very best of physic in their cases, 
,and,to all applicants recommended a rigid obseiwance 
of the fast as their best remedy. 

In a few instances I succeeded in shaming the ma- 
lingerers into a due observance of the Ramazan, but the 
majority held out that they were really indisposed. One 
would have a headache, anotlier fever, and so on ; but in 
no ca^ did these ailments prevent the patients smoking, 
sipping tea or sharbat, and playing cjiess, or otherwise 
recreating themselves, whilst their fellows were faint and 
thirsty. As a rule,* the fast was only properly observed 
by the poor and uneducated, and these were in a great 
measure kept to it by the moral influence of the priest- 
hood ; for whom in truth they entertain a lively respect 
and supersjiitions fear. 

<T£e Sardar Fattah Mohammad Khan greatly scan- 
dalmed his religion by altogether ignoring the fast in 
jj^vate, whilst m‘'pulilic he excused himself for infringing 
its ordinances on the plea of ill-health : a sign of rehgious 
fl.T)atbv at which the Mullah fraterm'tv were snrelv vexed. 
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.and only found con^lati^n in lamenting and preach- 
ing at the careless indifference of the chifefs of ^ the 
land to the vital interests of the only pure religion, 
which* it was their privilege to profess ’and duty to 
observe. • ' 

April 24:th . — dn the njght a furious dust-storm swept 
over the city. * The wind was very cold, and blew with 
great vehemence for a couple of hours, after which it 
suddenly subsided, and the air became unusually still and , 
calm. No rain followed the storm, though, from the 
coldness of ,the wind and its continued force, we were 
prepared to expect a shower. 

There is some excitMnent in the city to-day, owing to 
a rumour that civil war has broken out at Kabul, and 
that a regiment is to proceed there from this, with the 
least possible delay, at the requisition of the Amir, 

From subsequent information, it appears that ^ the ^ 
origin of this rumour is referable to the fact of an old 
standing blood-feud between some of the Kai)ul chieftains 
having broken out into fresh activity; forcing the 
belligerent parties to the shelter of their respective 
village forts, as much for safety as for the better prosecu- 
tion of their mutual reprisals, &c. The parties ai^ issue 
are near relations qf the Amir ; and jtheir families collec- 
tively, together with their respective adherents, number, 
it is said, between five and six hundred individuals, of 
whom a third at least are capable of bearing arms. The 
Aimir is very anxious to maintain the public peace with- 
out a resort to force, and is using his best endeavours to ' 
bring about a' reconcihation. In the meantime, the 
neighbourhood of Kabul is described as very unsafe for 
travellers, owing to the armed bands of the disputing 
chiefs holding the roads in the vieinil;y oT their respective 
posts. As is usually the case on the outbreak of such 
feuds, some five or six or more individuals on either side 
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will be killed ; after which the! })ell^ereuts will consider 
thai; their injured honour has been satisfied by the 
sacnfice, and, for a time; active hostilities will cease : 
only,, however, to be revived on some fixture occasion,' 
when the most trivial occurrence will prove sufficient to 
excite a breach of the peace by one or other of the 
ho^e parties. 

> ^ These feuds and ementes are of daily occurrence in 

Afghanistan, and take place amongst all classes of the 
community. Indeed, the aptness of the AJ^hans for 
such quarrels, and theii fondness for settling real or 
imaginary wrongs with their own hands and alter i^e 
promptings of their own evil passipns, may be considered 
a trait of their national character. 

Their anger or revenge once aroused, knows no lixounds 
short of the death of the unlucky individual who may 
have been the cause of it : mercy they know not, and 
forgiveness is out of the pale of possibility. The neces- 
sity of seekMg revenge is instilled into them from their 
mothers’ arms; and when of an age to do so, they 
patiently and perseveringly hunt up their enemies with 
almost religious ardour, often travelling from' place to 
place for months and years, with the sole view of taking 
their adversaries unawares. 

In the instance above alluded to,** we subsequently 
learned that |be'feud, which, was of some years’ standiixg, 
had been revived in all its fury by a most trifling 
circumstance ; a member of one party having accidentally 
‘jostled a man of the rival party in the crowded streets 
of the CharsQ or principal market in Kabul. The 
assumed iiisult was at once resented by a vollef of abuse 
directed at the offender and his female relatives, and 
instilting expressions towards the family ih whose service 
fib was enlisted as soldier and domestic. 

This drew forth a sharp retqrt. Both parties veiy 
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^ soon lost control ov^r tl\eir tempers, and simultaneously 
resorted to their arms, with the result of more or less 
serious wounds on both sides, uefore the crowd of specta- 
tors ahd passers-by had time to interfere’ and separate 
them., The matter was at once taken up by the families 
of the original ^disputants and their respective masters, 
^ho espoused the cause of their own servants >it thus 
very soon spread from a private quarrel to one involving 
several families, and became a matter of pubJio interest. 
The feud lasted several weeks before' the injured honour 
of the combatants was in any v.uy satisfied ,* and in the 
interval some dozen individuals, so it is said, had been 
either ki^Jed or severely wounded. 

3fay 2nd . — During the last eight or ten days the 
weather has been rapidly getting very hot and sultry. 
This morning, however, the sky is clouded, and cool 
winds from the north have prevailed : appearances that 
we considered prognostics of rain. But the natives ‘pro- 
phesied, and rightly too, a speedy return of "the sun, and 
of fine weather; for after a day or two the clouds dis- 
appeared, the sun shone out with increased fervour, and 
the atmosphere soon became obscured- by a dense 
haze : a sure sign of the near approach of the hot 
weather. 

For the last week or more, Sardar Fattah Mohammad 
Khan, who has been warned to have everything in readi- 
ness for the departure of the Mission at a moment’s 
notice, has been constantly over at the residency. He 
feigns to exercise the greatest possible activity in forward- ' 
ing the prepaxations for our march towards Peshawar, 
and talks of nothing else ; but, nevertheless*, one^ cqn 
easily see from his manner, as well as from the scanly 
fraits of his pretended labour, t|^t _^e ns by no means 
anxious for our speedy departure. Indeed, unless he is 
actij^ up to instructions received from Kabul, it is not 
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easy otherwise to account for hf^ actual inactivity or the 
unsajisfactfliy results of his pretended endeavours ; for, 
up to the present time, thcAigh he has had fully a vreek’s 
notice, he lias ‘not succeeded in securing a single 'camel 
or ySbQ for the baggage of some of our escort and camp- 
followers. It is now settled, however, that the Mission 
is to maach from Elandahar on the 15th irfstant, and the . 
Sardar has been informed, in pretty fair terms, that the 
necessary l&aggage animals and supplies, &c. must be 
.ready by that date,* and that since ample time is 
allowed him there will Ife no excuse for further delay on 
his part. But, as will be seen presently, this warning 
was but little heeded. •, 

A few days ago, just previous to the closing of my 
dispensary, I witnessed a curious instance of Afghan 
mediciij practice at the hands of a Kandahar Hakim, 
of which class a couple of aspirants used to attendrregu- 
larly at the dispensary in the hope of learning something 
of the mystenes of the European systems of medicine and 
surgery. 

I must here premise that ever since the establishment 
of the Kandahar dispensary, I had had a great number 
of most intractable cases of aggravated dyspepsia, with 
which I hardly knew what to do. Tlje patients named 
the ailment “n5f be jai ” (navel out of place), probably 
from a sensation'of pinking at the epigastrium produced 
by the least exertion, which, together with general 
debility and languor, were the most prominent symptoms 
^of the disease. At first, I was not a little puzzled to 
understand the true nature of the patient’s complaint. 
For 3ne, on being questioned as to what was the matter 
with him, would reply, My naf has fallen down ; ” another 
w^pld say, “ The^USf jraodei^s ; ” a third would describe his 
complaint as a leaping about of the naf,” and so on. 
After a short time I discovered that this people }ook 
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.upon the “naf” as# the source of all the “ills tjiat 
flesh is heir to ” — the vcritahle fons et ori^o nyxli ; 
^d, under the circumstances, naturally eijough, for 
according to the popular belief and the teachings of the 
“ Hukma ” (doctors and savans), the naf is * the 
centre from which radiate to all parts of the body the 
netwoA of vessels and nerves wliich supply it witli 
nourishment and sensation. ' • 

All sorts and the most contradictory of symptoms^are . 
at once attributed in these cases to some incompre- 
hensible vagary of an insubofdinate naf; which, in 
consequence, first becomes the object of anxious attention 
and solicitude. In this class of ailments the orthodox 
practice with Afghan physicians always commences with 
particular inquiries as to the welfare and conduct of the 
naf; .and “tel i badam ba naf bi-miil ” is with* them 
a household phrase, a sure specific for every ailment; for , 
wliich no ostensible cause can be discovered. The use 
of so simple a remedy as almond oil certainly produces 
wonderful effects, if common report is to be credited. 
It is more especially in high repute among the “faculty ” 
as being a popular remedy in which the greatest sceptic 
of the powers of medicine has unbounded confidence, 
and by recommeriding its use a deal of troublesome 
investigation is saved, whilst the confidence of the patient 
is at once secured. • 

In a great proportion of cases this remedy no doubt 
does exercise a marked curative effect; partly through 
the influence of imagination, but mostly by means of the 
strict regimen in diet and conduct that is enforc^ed during 
the period of inunction, which sometimes extends over 
a couple of weeks. And hence its popularity. But 
sometimes, even with the aid* of •the* above-named 
ordinary adjuncts, the cure by “ tel i badam ” fails to 
afford the anticipated relief; and then the unfortunate 

• 28 
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hypochondriac and dyspeptic resorts to the “ actual cautery 
curu ” This remedy is often persevered in for weeks 
and months, during which period, at intervals of a few 
days,* the red liot iron is diligently applied all round the 
obstreperous and wayward “naf,” in the vain hspc of 
rousing it by such feeling appeals to a proper sense of 
its* duties. Even this painful mode of' treatment not 

* unfrequently fails, and then the victim of the “naf bo 
, jai,” as a last resomce, places himself in the hands of 

* some Hakim cunning in the vagaries and iiTegularities 
of this unruly spot. The physician usually, succeeds in 
restoring his patient, if not to good health, at least 
to a firm conviction of sujeh restoration ; and this he 
effects as much through the influence of his liigh reputa- 
tion, mysterious looks and language, and portentous 
bearing, as by the process now to bo described. The per- 

, foripanco of this operation, I must premise, is attended 
by frequent allusions to the fee previously agreed upon, 
and followed by a quarrel in the settlement of the same : 
the Hakim protesting with most lively gesticulations 
against any deduction from the stipulated reward of his 
labours, commenting on the ingratitude of his patient, 
and threatening a speedy relapse into his former suffer- 
ings ; the patient— or rather his fricyds, for he himself 
is at the time unequal to the exertion — on the other 
hand battling most- vociferously for some deduction from 
the charge made (and agreed to), laying stress on the 
uncertainty of the cure, and abusing the Hakim (till 
'' now respected and feared) with galling imputations 
of avarice, &c. Finally, after a longer or shorter time 
spent in noisy vnrangling and recrimination, both parties 
separate, mutually satisfied with each other : the Hakim, 
^because he haff doublad his fee, well knowing that it 
would be diminished before paid ; the patient and his 
Mends, because they had the satisfaction of thinkiTig they 
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had benefited by ttie tiakim’s services at a reduqtion 
of one-third the price they had agreed to pay.* • 

The subject of the “naf T)e jai” is laid^at on his 
back on a bed ; the operator then repeats some sentences 
of unintelligible gibberish, and seizing tlie naf bet*\^een 
the tips of th^ thumb iind forefinger, first drawing the 
« pinclf of flesh well up, presses it down to the spine 
with a screwing motion. This process is continued for 
a few minutes, and then repealed in succession on ^ach 
side by pinching up a bit of flesh just below the ribs, 
as in the first instance. The* result of aU this poking 
and pulling is a violent pulsation of the groat artery that 
courses in front of thcr spine. As soon as this pulsation 
is easi^ perceptible, th§ operator triumphantly declares 
that the “ wandering naf" has been brought back to its 
proper place, and, witli an air of satisfaction, invites the 
bystanders to convince themselves of the truth qf liisi 
assertion by feeling its pulsations. In tljjs belief they 
are at once confirmed by placing their hands over the 
punched and pinched region, and forthwith are busy in 
expressing their delight and applause at the wonderful 
skill of the operator. 

But the process does not end here. Prayess and 
incantations, of which nobody knows the meaning, are 
repeated with grave solenmity, and a charm, supposed to 
be peculiarly efficacious in controlling such vagaries of 
the “naf” (and which consists of some texts from the 
Kuran written backwards, wrapped in several layers of 
paper, and enclosed in a leather casket some two inches 
by one,) is ' meantime fixed over the seat, of disease 
by a thin cord passing round the waist. This completed, 
the operator takes the hands of the patient one after the 
other in his own, and catching«th» fleshy part between 
the thumb and forefinger in a vice-like grip between the 
points of his own right thumb and middle finger, tortures 

* 28—2 
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his unforttinate patient for Bom^»mo^ents by a saw-like 
actiop of hfs thumb and finder, as if he meant their points 
to meet through the flesh contained in their grip. This 
part of the process is evidently very painful, and throws 
the* Vrithing patient* into a profuse perspiration but 
it is followed by a yet more painful ordeal repeated in 
succession on each side. The mass of vess'els and nerves . 
* that course along the inside of the arms, are in the same 
.way ^seized between the thumb and finger and drawn 
. away firom the bone after the fashion of a bowstring, and 
then the nerves are allowed to escape one Ijy one from 
their firm hold between the operator’s thumb and fingers 
with a grating sound and sawing motion. This is the most 
painful part of the whole operation, and concludes the 
process of treatment for this anomalous complaint'. The 
patienk is now quite faint, bedewed with a clammy cold 
.perspiration, and perfectly bewildered by aU the punching 
and prodding^ he has undergone, and the acutely painful 
twangs that have shocked him in such rapid succession. 
He is ready to believe and assent to tuiything, and the 
operator, consequently, has no difficulty in persuading 
h i m of the restoration to its proper place of the refrac- 
tory ‘‘naf;” a fact of which the patient at the time 
expresses Ms firm conviction: and it is one that he 
maintains for a long time ; for though he may afterwards, 
on some threatened relapse, consider it necessary to 
change the charm, or even resort to the actual cautery, 
after a due trial of the mollifying almond oil, he rarely 
*has sufficient fortitude to submit himself a second time 
to the process just described. 

.Sdmewhat akin in principle to this method of treating 
the dyspeptic and hypochondriac is the prevalent mode of 
^^curing an attack ‘of feves. It consists in gently pummel- 
'*1ing the body with the closed fists; a process wMch not 
only has a soothing effect, but also produces a determi- 
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nation of blood tck tlie skin, ending in a profuse j)er- 
spiration that causes a marked alleviation in the &brilo 
. symptoms, as well in their severity as in thejr duration. 
Frequently when this gentle process proves ftnsuc- 
cessftil, a friend or relative ensures* the desired effect by 
stamping or tilsading gently upon the outstretched anna 
■ and legs of *the fever-stricken patient. Where these 
mild measures, coupled with the aid of copious draughts 
of tepid diluent drinks, fail, the “ ilaj i post,” ok 
“sheepskin cure,” is resorted to, as already described* 
in a previous chapter. * 
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CHAPTER ‘XI. . , 

• 

Reported DefSat of the Persian Army — ^Delay of our Departure lor 
' Prshawar — Kidnapping our Camels — Surprise of Fattah Molianuiiad 

— Proposed Expedition for Recovery of lost Camels — Firmness of 
Major Lumsden — Taking leflve of an Afghan Chief — Qur last Rreak- 
fast at Kandahar — Commencement of our Return — Our Exit from 
the Citadel — A Sardar’s Blessing — 3 boisterous Farewell — Our 
Camp at Deh Khojah — Confusion in tiamp — Noisy Fakirs — ^How 
to pronounce * ^ Allah ” — Demoniacal, Fakir — Muscular “.Mlahu” — 
How the Mullahs pronounce “Allah” and “Allahil” — Contagious 
Devotion — Intercession of Mohamraadan Saints — March to Kill i 
Mahmand — Return of Faramurz Khan — A lazy Chieftain — §71 route 
•» for Khail i Akhun — A iniscraBle Hamlet — kohheiy of Persian 
Travellers — ^^xpedition against the Robbers — Capture of a ferocious 
Band — Divided Sympathies — Khan Gfil — His Story — Another 
March — Conformation of Country — Now PlaiiuS — Elevation of 
District — Return Camp near Jaldak^ — Cholera — Temperature — Halt 
at Kilati Ghilzai — An Irregular Salute — Excruciating Miuic — A 
Despot from the Nursery — ^Applicants for Medicine — Variety of 
Discuses — “Wind of the Tamak ” — Dust-mist — Lead Mine — The 
Ore — Departure of the “ Master of the Horse ” — Perquisites of our 
Escort — Unwilling Hosts — ^Valley of the Taniak — Dreary Aspect of 
the Country — The “ Bad i Tamak ” again — Diseases of the District 
— A Funeral Party — ^End of an Afghan Villain — Camp at Mukkur — 
Departure from Mukkur — March by Moonlight — Conformation of the 
Country — Temperature — Change of Escort — Oppressive Politeness — 
• A rheumatic Naib — General Epithet for Afghan Ailments — March 
from Oba — ^An eccentric Chieftain — Smoking Apparatus — “ Get-up ” 
of Afghan ^Travellers — Fondness for the Chilam — Camp at Ghazni — 
.Disreputable Party of Horsemen — Blown away from the Guns, and 
fowhat ? — Presents from the Heir- Apparent — His Illness — Country 
about Swara — Another March — Rich Country — Feast of the Mus- 
quitoes — ^Magnificent "Wew 8 f the Hindh Khsh — Messenger from the 
Heir- Apparent — Continuance of his Illness — Reported Insurrection 
of the JSgls — ^Absence of Escort at KhushI-— A fidgety Afghan — 
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Dropping in of our Escort — 41Incss of Foujdiir Khan — The Multanic! 
get tired of Kabul — ‘ ^Tho' most villauous City of A1 I|lam ” — False 
lloports — A spirited Escort — Couij^aion of a Commandant — Cttnp at 
, Hazrah Tliannah — March through Hazfirdarakht J^efilG — Again 
cu route, and another Camp — ^Paiwar Kohtal Pass — Jajls’ Bairicades 
— Jheir sullen .Humility — Our lleception ^y Mohammad ’AziniiSCian 
— Prevalence of Iiitemiitteiit Fever — Character of Mohammad 
’Azim — Arrivtil in ITitish territory — ^Dissolution of the Mission. 


Mat) 15lh . — During the last fortnight the i^cather has 
been gradually getting hotter and l^otter, and for foijr or. 
five days past has been absolutely close and oppressive. • 
There has been nothing of interest stirring in the city. 

A couple of days ago a traveller arrived from Herat ; he 
brings ifttolligonce of* the defeat of the Persian army 
ai Marj/, where their c^isorganized forces suffered very 
sc-'^'^rely at the hands of the Turkomans, Who, it is said, 
'ave succeeded in surprismg tlie Persian camp and 
c! • flf so’ne hundrods of prisoners and a great, 
•amp equipage, <fec. The rest ^f the Persian 
[•ribed as being reduced to great straits, 
in.i -j lO to liold their own ground, and forced to 
' it . tlie flesh of their donkeys and mules. It is 
r"p'-i4'^d that the Persians have lost several of tlieir 
gins to tlic Turkomans, and that in consequQpce a 
ctreat was looked on as a matter, of certainty, as the 
only chance of their saving themselves from annihilation 
or slavery. • 

Our party has been ready to start on the return 
towards Peshawar for several days past, but to-day (the 
14th May, 1858), to judge from appearances, the authori-* 
ties here are' determined to delay our depart]jre as long 
as they possibly can. They have as yet made no prepa- 
rations whatever on their part for the march appSlHted 
for to-morrow. On the contrajy, they thought to raise 
an obstacle to our departure by can-ying off the camels 
belonging to Sardar Gholam Sarwar Khan Khggwani 
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(the native chief attached to l^ie !^ission) whilst they , 
were^ grazing on the plain only a few miles north of the 
city yesterday afternoon. * This little act of strategy, 
however, was not allowed to interfere with our plads. 

This morning the occurrence was formally reported to 
the Sardar Fattali Mohammad^ Khan, <who expressed 
much suiprise and concern, and attributed the accident, 
to thd cattle-lifting propensities of the Achakzai tribe 
.(a roving band of whom were known to have descended 
, from their highlands lo make a raid on the plain country) , 
against whom he proposed sending a detachment of 
troops for the recovery of the lost camels ; a result which 
he well knew was not reasonably t® be expected oven were 
the Achakzai the real thieves, a point on which there 
was some reason for doubt. * 

The » Sardar, however, soon found out that his hopes 
of detaining the Mission any longer were groundless, for 
the Chief of the Mission was determined to march out 
from the city*on the morrow, as already fixed and settled 
fully a fortnight ago. The necessary orders were 
accordingly issued to our escort, and a number of camels 
were at once purchased in the city for the carriage of 
Sardar Gliolam Sarwar Khan’s camp and baggage, in 
place of those carried _ off by the Achakzjiis. No difficulty 
was experienced in getting the requisite number of 
camels, a liberal price being paid, and no resistance to 
the measure being offered by the Sardar or his officials. 
The price of the camels so purchased was subsequently 
Vecovered from the Amir on a representation of the 
circumstances, through the British authorities at Pesha- 
war. * 

Lr^the afternoon, seeing the determination of our 
Chief to march on« th^ morrow, the Sardar Fattah 
M ohamma d Khan called on us to bid us farewell. 

Before taking his leave of us, according to custom, he 
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, was presented with j^gol^Vatch, rifle, and telescope, with 
all of which he appeared highly pleased ; and on reach- 
ing his own quarters he sent*us in return some Persian 
carpets, country-made felts, and Kaslunir shawls. • 

The following morning (May 15), ‘Wc were early u^ and 
stirring ; our boxes werp soon packed, and we sat down 

•at uiae a.m. to our last breakfast at Kandahar : a meal 
which was unusually protracted owing to the successive ' 
arrival of trays of fruits and sweetineats sent over the. 
Sardar Fattah Mohammad. Towards noon, however, • 
aU our baggage and tents werd fairly out of the citadel 
on their way to Deh Khojiih (a small road-side village 
about a jnile from tho city), where our camp was to be 
pitched, so as to allow ^ the Afghan troops accompany- 
ing our party to complete all their arrangements for 
the march on the morrow. With our tents, &a. went 
the gi«atcr portion of ouy Guide escort, and Ghplam, 
Sarwar Khan’s Multani horsemen, as also a detach- 
ment of Afghan foot soldiers, numbering perhaps one 
hundred. 

At about four p.m., the General Faramurz Khan and 
Khan Gul (who was honoured with the title of “ captan,” 
and commanded the Afghan escort that was to accom- 
pany our party as/ar as Ghazni), aljtended by a band of 
irregular horsemen, joined our party at the residency, and 
after a few 'moments’ delay (our, own Guide guard 
following close behind us) we made our exit from the 
citadel. At the main gateway we were met by Sardar 
Fattah Mohammad Khan, who was on foot and attended* 
by a crowd" of courtiers and chiefs. He told us he 
would not detain us, but merely came out to bid*us. a 
final adieu ; and then committing us to the protectiOiTof 
God (“ Ba aman i Khuda ”), withdraw from the gateway, 
followed by his attendants, and our party proceeded on 
its way. 
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Emerging from the gateway, Ve traversed the parade- 
groujid in front of the citadel, passing before an infantry 
regiment drawn up in line on one side of the square. 
The troops presented arms, and a band at either 'end of 
the Bne struck up some hvcly tunes, evidently of English 
origin, though they were playpd with ‘such vigorous 
execution as to escape recognition by us ’ these varied • 
' sfrains were presently drowned by the discharges of the 
nrtillery, who commenced firing a salute into tlie flank of 
• our procession just as we got in front of their hne : to 
the great disquietude of*the horses immediately behind 
us, and the total dispersion of half the ragged ruffians 
bringing up the tail of the proeession ; who .did not 
again join us till we reached the Kabul gate of the 
city. 

Whilst traversing the intermediate streets and lanes, 
,we qbscrved that they were jilmost empty, a few men 
only being seen collected in small groups at the comers 
of the streets, whilst the housetops were altogether 
deserted. 

Leaving the city by the Kabul gate, we proceeded 
direct to our camp at Deh Khojfih. Here we found a 
guard, of two companies of General Faramurz Khan’s 
regiment, under the command of Qiptan Khan Gnl, 
drawn up to receive us. On dismounting they were dis- 
missed to their tents, as also were the cloud of rough 
and ready horsemen who had conducted us so far. 

Throughout the evening and late into the night our 
camp presented an indescribable scene of noise, bustle, 
and disorder, which seemed to be equally enjoyed by the 
men and animals producing it. The baggage ponies, and 
hoIWS of our mounted escort, as unruly as their riders, 
.^would persist in breaking loose from their tethering-ropcs 
and rushing madly through camp ; here tripping amongst 
the tent ropes, as much to tho danger of their own limbs 
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, as of the inmates tty# canvas dwellings they threat- 
ened to throw down ; there, stopping to exdl’cise ^ndr 
freedom in kicking at the less fortunate and defenceless 
horses* securely fastened at their pickets* by head* and 
heel >opes ; or, further, on meeting* with other mnaA^ays 
like themselves, they wquld set to work in vicious fight, 
euch as is only to be seen in these countries where the 
horses are all entire : kicking, biting and screaming, 
they were alike deaf to the yells and shouts of their, 
grooms and owners, and equally heedless of the blows . 
they receivqjl from all quarters. The confusion and uproar 
created by these savage brutes is incredible to any but 
an eye-witness ; and ib was some time, and with great 
difficulty, before they were caught and again secured at 
their respective pickets, for as one vras fastened another 
mjmaged to get loose. • , 

In the interval of peace between these equine wars^and, 
insurrections, the neighbourhood of the camp resounded 
with a perfect Babel of voices and sounds. Here camels, 
as is their wont, and without consideration as to whether 
they are being laden or unladen, were grumbling in their 
painfully disagreeable and sonorous tones'; there, horses 
and ponies were neighing and j)awiug the air, impatient 
of their restraining bonds, and in de^ance of each other ; 
whilst, above aU, were heard the cries and shouts of men 
from one part of the camp to friands at its opposite 
end. 

The evening was far advanced before everybody had 
found his proper place and the vociferations of the men* 
and the insubordination of the horses had ceased. But 
yet the camp did not subside into silence. !lfhrou^iout 
the night were heard the pious ejaculations of the vfBiCTis 
Faldrs, who had been engaged by fj^e devoutly disposed 
amongst our escort to invoke a blessing on our departure 
and a safe journey to Peshawar. There were some six 
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or eight of these fanatics dispersed through the camp, 
and^their loud repetitions of the name of God disturbed 
the rest of those not devoutly inclined, or not accustomed 
to their peculiar mode of devotion. At intervals of a 
minute or so they followed each other in calling out 
“ Allah ! ” The word was only pronoifnced once each 
time, but with very great vehemence of expression ; the 
first syllable being shot out from the chest with a sharp, 
short, and sonorous bang, “ Al,” and followed by a deep 
bass and prolonged “ Ifih the whole word was pro- 
nounced with peculiar distinctness, and its sound seemed to 
float away to a great distance. Guo Fakir, whom 1 noticed 
for some time, occupied himself* for a whole hour or more 
repeating the word Allah ! three or four times in a 
minute. He was a remarkably good specimen of the sect 
Fakircj his nude body was bedaubed with mud ; he had 
long matted hair, bushy whiskers and moustadhe and 
thick overhanging eyebrows that partly concealed a pair 
of glistening eyes, the glare of which enhanced, tho 
demoniacal cast of his features. This man was seated 
nn the ground, close outside the tent of General Faramurz 
Khan, and not far froip my own. His head was bent 
towards the ground, as if absorbed in deep thought ; from 
this position he jerked it up every fewr seconds to repeat 
the word Allahu, which he pronounced with extreme 
vehemence and rapidity, and with much muscular action 
of the chest (which, however, was but momentary, being 
as spasmodic as the repetition of the word itself) ; after 
each repetition he gazed steadfastly on the ground, as 
if intent pn some mystery concealed beneath its surface, 
till ^e time for again repeating the word arrived, or 
foYlibout fifteen or twenty seconds. 

The word Allah,v or Allahtt, as usually pronounced 
by the priests, has a clear, deep, and solemn sound; 
but. on the present occasion it was repeated so jeate- 
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, lessly and froquentlj as, to lose its wonted impressive- 
ness, and the chorus of voices that resoundcJd through 
camp reminded me of what I ‘once heard at Constanti- 
nople ifrhen tiying to sleep near a marsh* inhabited by 
bull-fifogs. . * 

The example* of these^Faklrs before very long inspired 
the religiously inclined amongst our escort with par- 
oxysms of devotion ; these manifested themselves b^ loud 
vociferations issuing from different parts of tlie camp at . 
irregular intervals. The burden in each instance 
was an impjoration of the divine favour through the 
mediation of some well known or favourite saint. Now 
and agaip, Baba Walli (who has a shrine close to 
Kandahar, and also onc^ at Hasan Abdal in the Punjab) 
was the saint called ; and then Hazrat-jl, near whose 
ziarat our camp was pitched. Some called iqp the 
saints ^n their own districts, or to whom they them- ^ 
selves were devoted ; but these were evidently in the 
minority, for “ Ya Baba Walli, maddatt,* and “ Ya 
Hazrat-jl, aman,” were the sounds most often heard, and 
which, towards midnight, succeeded in lulling us to sleep. 

At dayhght of the following morning, all being ready 
and present, the tents were struck, and shortly after our 
party set out on ,its march towards KUa i Mahmand, 
where we encamped at about 10 a.m. Here, as on the 
former occasion of our visit to this pjace, our party were 
more or less affected by the use of its brackish and saline 
water. 

At this place General Faramurz Khan took his leave of* 
us, with mahy expressions of regard and esteem, and 
demonstrations of warm attachment. Before leaving the 
tent he formally made our party over to the protectteirof 
the Mir Akbar Wall Mohammad,, a corpulent and jovial 
personage, fond of the comforts and pleasures of this 
world, and averse to trouble or exertion of any kind ; 
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failings which, as our daily a6q,nai^tance with him in- 
cretJiped, pf oved more and more annoying to us. 

Maxj nth. — We left Kila Mahmand soon after day- 
hght; and did not reach our next camping-grolind at 
Khifil i Akhun till near noon. During the first part of the 
journey wo rode against a strong east wind, which, 
though not too cold, proved very trying to the eyes by 
reason of the clouds of fine sand it drove before it. As 
. this subsided, at about ten o'clock, the rays of the sun 
became more sensibly hot, and though not distressed by 
the heat we were glad of the shelter of our tents as soon 
as they were ready for us. 

Khail i Akhun is a wretched-looking little h^jnlet, the 
picture of misery and desolation. Its few inhabitants 
appeared a neglected, half-clad, and poverty-stricken 
commiinity ; misfortunes for which they were well cursed 
^ by the Afghans of our escort, who declared that they 
could not even get a fowl out of the village, such 
wretched “ 6od-forsaken dogs ” were its inhabitants ! 

Shortly after we were settled in om’ camp at this place, 
three Afshars (Persians) made their appearance before 
the Mir Akhor, and complained of having been beaten 
and rpbbed of their arms and wallets on the preceding 
night. They stated^ that they were proceeding towards 
Trandahar from Kabul ; they reached Shahr i Safa (a 
march in advance, of our present camp) late in the 
evening, and were there surrounded by a band of high- 
way robbers, who at once overpowered and robbed them, 
‘as they offered no resistance to their superior numbers. 
The robbers were supposed to belong to tlie Achakzai 
tribet a marauding band of whom were known to have 
lefr*their mountains for a raid on the plains; but the 
Afshars could give chie as to the direction taken by 
the robbers after they had eased them of their burdens. 

The loss of the camels belonging to Oholam Sarwar 
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, Khan Khaghwani, £|^s ajiteady related, was attributed to 
the activity of these expert robbers; but Miis is^’not 
probable, for to have been the real thieves, they must 
have (fome close up to the city walls in broad daylight. 
The cobbery, however, was charged against them,* and 
without delay ‘the Sardar Fattah Mohammad Klum 
•despatched several parties of horsemen from Kandahar, 
with orders to scour the neighbouring comitry in bearch 
of these miscreants. 

This morning one of these parties of horsemen *suc- , 
ceeded in qppturing a party of *eight of the villains, in 
the hills north of our present camping-ground, and 
brought ,them into our camp in the afternoon at the 
time the Afshars were preferring their complaints before 
the Mir Akhor. After a short detention they were again 
securely bound, and marched off towards Kandahaiv under 
a mounted guard detached ibr this duty from our escort.^ 
They certainly were a most savage-looking set of ruffians, 
of all ages, from the beardless youth to ^le tough old 
greybeard. Their scanty and tattered clothing exposed 
to view very fine limbs, marked by strong sinews, and 
covered with a rough integument, evidently browned and 
hardened by constant exposure to sun, wind, and rain. 
Their uncouth vifiages wore a st^ipip of ferocity and 
determination seldom seen, and which the knowledge of 
their impeudmg fate had no effect in,snbduing. 

When taken, although caught unawares, they had 
nothing in their possession but a small supply of wheat 
flour and their own knives and swords. They were led* 
away out of camp amidst the curses of most of our party 
(many of whom had individually at some time or •other 
suffered from tlieir disregard of the laws of meum et fmm), 
including the three Afshars, whev copsoled themselves for 
the loss of their property in the hope that the robbers would 
soon be frizzling with their “ burnt fathers ! ” But there 
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were not wanting some who pitied their bad luck, and 
Bym;^athizmg witli them in their adversity, bid them be 
of good cheer, hoping they’might yet succeed in effecting 
their .escape ffom the retribution that awaited them at 
Kandahar : a piece of good fortune they considered but 
a due reward for the boldness and spirit they had dis- 
played in prosecuting their marauding expedition so far 
• aiyay from their own mountain homes. Amongst the 
number of* their sympathizers was Captan Khan Gul, 

, the Commandant of our infantry escort, whose partiahty 
in this instance was actsoimted for by the, history of 
his own antecedents : one which, with small chance of 
slander, may be taken as that of his partisan^ on this 
occasion. 

Khan Gill, before he became a soldier in the service 
of the ,Anifr> used to live with his family in a small 
village fort near Istalif, in the, liighlands of Kabul. His 
iather, uncle, two brothers, and himself, together with 
some other choice spirits of their own stamp, formed a 
band of brigands, who, for several years, himtcd over the 
hiUa in the vicinity of Bamian and Kabul, and enjoyed 
an enviable notoriety for the boldness of their deeds 
and their clever evasions of justice. He used often in 
leisure*moments to relate his history to us, and derived 
great delight from recounting to us exciting anecdotes of 
his clever escapes ^d wary devices for entrapping his 
victims ; speaking with pride of the renown of his father 
and brothers as robbers. As a proof of the good blood 
that flowed in his veins, he would often relate how, by 
the pluck of his brother, when by mishap caught in the 
acli of completing a burglary, the honour of his name 
and-k.7use was preserved untarnished. 

^ Khan Gal's stoiy ipis t<o this efiect : “ It is many years 

ago that I, mth my father, brothers, micles and cousins. 
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. men. Our operatiofis to extend all over the hUly 
countiy north of Eahnl, as far as and beyond Banpan. 
One evening my uncle, brother, cousin, and myself set 
out to ^sit a house in a neighbouring village, whi<;h we 
had long marked down as worthy -of our notice. *My 
uncle and brother had effected an entrance, soon after 
our arrival at the house, by the process of ‘ nakb-zani,’ 
which consists in boring a hole through the wall of the 
tenement with an iron instrument (not unlike a sailor’s 
marlin-spike), known in the vernacular by the term 
‘ swarlai.' (The operation is eaJy, rapid, and noiseless, 
owing to the structure of the walls in this country, which 
are composed of a tenacious mixture of raw clay and 
chopped straw. As soon as the aperture was sufficiently 
large, and all appeared safe in the stillness of the night, 
my brother, as leader of the band, entered- the* house, 
and, having passed out various articles he could^ lay 
hands on to us through the hole, was in the act of 
retreating, when his feet were suddenly caught by the 
inmates of the house. Bad luck to them, and may they 
share the fate of their burnt fathers ! 

“ The alarm was at once raised ; we all'strove to drag 
our captured leader through the orifice by main for(;e, but 
in vain. There >yas no time to be lost, as discovery 
would prove the ruin of the whole family (whose honour 
would for ever depart if they were detected) ; at the same 
time our leader could not be abandoned to his fate in the 
clutches of his captors. There was but one remedy to 
prevent identity, and that was carrying off with us the ' 
head of our -leader. And this,” said Ehan Gal, “ was 
done at his own request. His last words were, ‘ Out off 
my head and fly for your own safety, with mine anS'ffiy 
family’s honour undefiled.’ Wo did so, and abandoning 
the spoil fled to the fields, as fast as our legs would carry 
us, with the trunkless head of our devoted and high- 
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soiled relative and leader. Alap ! aJas ! we mourned his 
losscin secret for many days. But God bo praised, the 
honour of ^the^ house was preserved. A few years after 
this iny uncle died, and, owing to quarrels amongst our- 
selves, our party was broken up soon afterwards, t then 
became a soldier, and by the blessing of 'Providence and 
the goodwill of my masters, have been advanced to my 
present honourable position.” 

• Qf the truth of this story there is little doubt, for the 
' audience seemed to be well acquainted with it, and related 
others of the deeds of ^his well-known gang of bandits 
and burglars. 

May 18th, 1858. — Tents were struck soon after two 
A.M., and by half-past two we left our camping-ground and 
took the road towards Kilati Ghilzai. After a tedious rido 
of nineteen miles we arrived at a stage called Kliobzai, or 
Khorzana, and there encamped on a pleasant grassy spot 
well watered, ^by three or four springs. 

The first half of this day’s march was done in the 
dark, for owing to the great heat of the preceding two 
days it was deemed advisable to get under shelter before 
the sun rose high above the horizon. In some parts 
the road was veiy^ uneven, and led over cornfields and 
across ravines and water-courses. It was constantly lost 
and again stumbled upon accidentally, until daylight 
dawned on us and allowed of our picking our own way, 
and avoiding the delays and confusions produced by the 
falls of laden camels and mules ; accidents which were of 

r 

constant occurrence, though fortunately not resulting in 
any serioq^ injury either to man or beast. 

‘ The early morning air was very cool and agreeable, 
and quite perfumed by the fragrance of a multitude of 
— wild-flowers that friaged the cornfields (between which, 
during the latter portion of the march, our road wound,) 
that extended in narrow and long strips along the banks 
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of the river TamjJi. ^or eight or ten miles before 
reaching Kholizai our road lay along the florth jTank 
of the Tamak. For this distance a strip of ground 
on 'either bank, of &om half a mile to a ‘mile in width, 
extended in one almost unbroken «heet of green dom-' 
fields, which presented a remarkable contrast to the 
•prospect beyohd it on either side; where the country 
sloped away towards the hUls in a dreary and ravme-cut 
waste, as uninteresting to the eye as the treeless hills,, 
the rugged and irregular ridges of which closed the dis- . 
tant view. , Towards the south, Ve caught an occasional 
glimpse of some distant glen-secluded village ; whilst 
on either hand, at scattered intervals, were seen the 
small encampments of the Kochi (or wandering) tribes, 
around which grazed their flocks of sheep and goats, 
picking up the last remnants of the lowland •pasture 
before ‘moving up to theis hot-weather quarters in the, 
hills around.* 

At our camping-ground at Khobzai we met with a 
number of plants in flower which we had not before 
noticed, and on the present occasion our attention was 
drawn to them by their flowers. There was the rock 
rose {ajstus), the clematis, and several species ,of the 
order Leguminosg). These last were all more or less 
stunted and spiny bushes, which though green were of a 
dry crisp toxTture, for they burnt readily and with little 
smoke. The greensward, which extended in a narrow 
patch for some distance away from the river bank, was 
covered with a variety of labiate herbs, amongst whiclf 
the wild thyme, mint, tasil, sage, and lavender were 
recognized. * • 

At this placed I boiled some water. Whilst intc slikte 
of ebullition it did not raise thejnercniy higher than 
204'36° of Fahrenheit, the temperature of the air being 
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80°. This would give an elevarl^'on pf nearly 4,230 feet 
abovf the sea, according to Prinsep’s tables. 

May 19th . — Marched at three a.m. After riding about 
eighteen miles/ we encamped on an open sandy spot some 
thre^ miles short of Jaldak, and close to the bank of the 
river Tamak. The place is called “ Assia i tat,” or the 
“ Mall of the Mulbeny-tree.” At this camping-giound, 
the midday heat was very great and the sun shone with 
A painful glare. A little alter noon the thermometer in 
, my tent stood at 102° Fahr. ; in the evening, soon after 
sunset, it sunk down to 70° Fahr. in the open air. In the 
evening two sipahis of our Guide escort were seized 
suddenly with symptoms of cholera, from which .they did 
not recover till the morning. A third had an attack of 
fever and ague, which did not return after leaving this 
ground, ' 

. At Assia i tat water boils , at 203° Fahrenheit : the 
temperature of the air at the time of the experiment was 
79° Fahrenheit ; thus giving an approximate elevation of 
about 6,114 feet above the level of the sea. We must 
have, therefore, risen nearly 900 feet in this last march 
of eighteen miles. The march was an ascent the 
whole way, but the rise was so gradual as to be hardly 
perceptible. . „ 

May 91st . — Halted at Kilati Ghilzai. We arrived at this 
place yesterday morning and pitched our camp on the 
level ground south-east of the fort. A small guard from 
a regiment of Sardar Fattah Mohammad Ehan (the 
Hskim, or ruler, of Eilati Ghilzai, now the heir-appa- 
rent’s locum tenens at Kandahar) met us about a mile 
from the fort, and heading our procession led the way to 
whfere'^our camp was pitched. On nearing the fort a 
salute was commenced from one small gun mounted on a 
projecting mole in the centre of the rock on which the 
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fort is* built. The firing was very slow and irregular, 
and ceased altogether eAer some seven or eight changes 
had been fired. Below the rcftnparts of the fort a gaudily 
dressed band, in yellow trousers and red jackets, supplied 
with»drums and fifes, joined our party, and, taking tlie 
lead of our escort guard, played us into camp with the 
. tunes* of some unknown airs remarkable only for their 
excruciating shrill squeaks, which every now and thpn 
rose above the din of the drums. * 

Shortly after arriving in camp, Sardar Fattah Moham- ^ 
mad Elianjs son, Mohammad ^z!m Khan, was brought 
down from the fort in the arms of a servant, to 
pay his devoirs to the. Chief of the Mission. He was a 
handsome httle fellow of six years of age, and, though 
somewhat sliy and impatient, on the whole comported 
himself very well. He was dressed in a sn^fill loose 
frock »f bright scarlet silk, gathered in round the waist 
by a diminutive Kashmir shawl, in the folds of whicl? 
were stuck a brace of small toy pistols ftnd a Persian 
dagger, or peshgabz. His turban, which was of a rich 
gold-spangled cloth, was large out of proportion, and the 
neatness of its folds, together with the general “ get-up ” 
of our illustrious little visitor, were evident proofs of the 
care that had been bestowed on his toilet by the iSdies of 
the Har^. 

He was a* spirited little child, aqd though shy in re- 
peating after his attendants the complimentary phrases 
“jorhasti” and “ khushamadi,” was in no way back- 
ward in ordering them to attend to his own httle wants^ 
•with an authority quite* surprising in one of his years. 
He conducted himself with childish propriety ak fipt, 
but soon got tired of the ceremony, and, ordeimg*his 
attendants to carry him home, ]vas^hastily conveyed back 
to the nursery. On the following day he rode down to 
our camp on a small pony, under the care of his tutor. 
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and attended by a party of serf^ts. as juvenile as him- 
self,! Thej were. all very fair-complexioned, and some of 
them quite rosy-cheeked, "looking more like European 
children than Uny I had hitherto seen in this country. 

At- Eilati Ghilzai.my tent was besieged from early 
morning till night by crowds of applicantt; for medicines 
and, advice. The number afflicted ivith diseases of the 
ejp, ahd the variety of the forms of eye diseases, was 
aBtonishing. Eheumatism in a variety of forms was also 
,a very prevalent disease. At this place I cut out two 
tumours, and also operated on two cases of cataract, at 
the urgent entreaties of the p.atients themselves, who 
had heard of others recovering their sight at Kjjndahar, 
and had come from distant villages in the hope of a 
similar good fortime. 

During our stay at Kilati Ghilzai a high west wind 
prevailed, without, or with but„ very slight, intermission ; 
it obscured the distant view by keepiug the air constantly 
full of dust. The natives said that this vond, which 
they call “bad i Tamak,” or “wind of the Tamak,” 
always blows at tliis season of the year, and prevails for 
many weeks together. What little of tlie surrounding 
countiy could be seen had a bleak, barren, and unin- 
viting aspect. Not a village was to be seen, tliough the 
number of Ghilzai peasantry about our camp was evi- 
dence of several exisl^g in the neighbourhood. 

At this place, hearing that there was a lead mine in 
the hills towards the north, I enlisted the services of an 
Afghan peasant, and despatched him to the place indi- 
‘ cated, with directions to bring nie some of the ore. He 
joiqcdK)ur damp at Sir i Asp, the next march in advance 
from this, and brought with him a few pounds weight of 
tlie ore, and also sope, pebbles of metallic antimony. 
The ore is said to be found in the Koh i Palao i Argan- 
dab, near the village of Kila i Mullah Hazrat, in the 
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JaliJak* district, and consists of a friable yellow clay rock, 
in which are dark spots* said to be a mixture «f lead^nd 
antunony. Both of these aife obtained separately^Erom 
the c^de material by roasting it in ar lail^e e^hen 
vessel resembling a crucible, closed, above, and furnished 
with a flue chimney on one side. The lead is found at 
> the bottom of the earldien vessel, and the antimony in 
the side flue after roasting the ore. 

At Kilati Ghilzai, the stout Mir Akhor Wali'Mohammad 
Klian took leave of us, and set out* on his return loflmey 
to Kandahar. 

The ^mir considered us as his guests whilst in his terri- 
tories, and had issued orders that our camp should be pro- 
vided fl^ith all necessary supphes free of expense. These 
were drawn by the persons entrusted with the duty from 
the village nearest our camp, and always greatly m excess 
of what was required, the excess so drawn being appro- 
priated by them as a perquisite. For these supplies the 
villagers were never paid, and always parted with them 
most unwillingly, and with loud complaints of the in- 
justice done them. The poor villagers were in truth our 
hosts, and could ill afford the expense forced on them. 
This system of “ mihmani,” as it is termed, is the curse 
of the country. Every chief travelhng through his own 
or a neighbouring district becomes the guest of the 
villagers nearest whom he may encamp. All the supplies 
for himself and his followers are drawn gratis, and those 
who have the collection and distribution of them nev«r 
* fail to improve the opportunity by collecting together a 
large supply for themselves, which they seE* at the next 
large town, or store up at home for the wants^f their 
own famines. 

May 26th . — ^Leaving KEati Ghilzai on the 22nd inst., 
by five marches we reached Mtxkkur. The vaUey of the 
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Tamak, along which we havf? journeyed, rise's and 
narrows steadily all the way as as Gholjan, the stage 
beforh reaching Mokknr. ^e country still wears a bleak 
and dreary laspect, with few signs of habitation between 
the regular stages of our march; and excepting^ the 
narrow strip immediately on the banks of the river, little 
cultivation is seen. The country on eithmr hand stretches . 
. away towards the hills in rough, gravelly, and ravine-cut 
wastes, whfch are unfit for cultivation, but afford for 
several months in the year a sustenance to the fiocks of 
the nomad Ghilzsis. 

In most parts the surface is covered with a thin and scat- 
tered brushwood, composed. of many species of p^nts, all 
of which resemble each other in the stunted character of 
their growth, the dryness of their texture, and th4ir ten- 
dency to^develop thorns instead of leaves. This prevail- 
ing want of proper development in the spontaneous 
i^egetation of the country is in itself sufficient proof of 
the poverty of the soil and the inclemency of the climate ; 
which, whilst extremely cold in the winter, is in like 
degree hot in the summer. Throughout our journey up 
this valley we had the “ bad i Tamak” blowing on our 
backs. At Mukkur it was stronger than we had felt it 
elsewh<^re, and it blew round the rock under which we 

f 

were encamped in powerful gusts, that threatened the 
stability of our tents, and raised whirlwinds' of dust all 
over the plain that extended away to the east. 

The natives of this district suffer from several diseases, 
which they attribute to the influence of this wind. 
Diseases of the eye, rheumatism, a kind of chronic 
influenca (nthich they call “ nuzla ”), and paralysis of 
the legs^and arms, are very common among them ; the 
^two flrst eq)ecially so. ^At every camping-ground my 
tent was visited by scores of the victims of these diseases 
in every form and degree. 
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Sfiortly before reachiijg our ground at Mukkur this 
morning we pa'ssed ^ paSrty of travellers on their way to 
Kandahar. They were conveying the corpse of th^ late 
‘Sa^dai* Mohammad Sadik Klian, son* of Kohn-dil 
Khai), formerly Governor of Kandahar, to the family 
vault in that city. This Mohammad Sadik was the brute 
.who treated General Ferrier with the cruelties and indig- 
nities described in his Caravan Journeys. Soon after the 
arrival of the Mission at Kandahar this same Vretch laid 
a plot for assassinating the heir-apphrent, with the object 
of seizing the government and getting our party into his 
clutches. But, as already mentioned in another place, 
his sche]^es were tim^y discovered, his plans frustrated, 
and himself seized and sent up to Kabul ; where, till his 
death— ^which was very sudden, and attributed to poison 
— ^he lived under the smrveillance of the Amir. , 

At MQkkur our camp was pitched on the same spot as 
on the occasion of our former visit to this place ofi oui? 
way to Kandahar. As on that occasion, SO on this, the 
day was spent in fishing in the streams running by the 
camp, and a good number of small fish were caught, 
though the day was cloudy and a high . wind prevailed 
more or less till sunset. A variety of plants were col- 
lected from the adjacent rock, but few of which I could 
recognize, except Ihe wild rhubarb, the khinjak (pistacia), 
the bladder ’senna, some other leguminous plants, a 
species of saxifrage, the larkspur, &c. 

We left Mukkur at 2.15 a.m. on the 27th of May, and 
for some miles travelled by bright moonlight over a 
tavine-cut country close* under a ridge of hiUs on our 
left ; whence, as we proceeded, we gradually fiiverged on 
to a level or slightly undulating plain, which, ^ ^ay 
dawned on us, was seen to extepd away towards the east 
and south for many miles, the horizon being bound by a 
line of mountain tops. Shortly after sunrise we en- 
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camped by the Karaiz i Arzbeghi, on a sandy waste near 
the ‘village of Oba. The midday sun was very hot, and 
raised the mercury to 86' Fahr. in the shade of our 
tents^ and the thermometer exposed to the direoi solar 
rays 'in a few mmiites rose to 119° Fahr. Though 
these indications of the thermometer are- not high, still 
thereat was felt more in proportion ; probably owing to 

I this bate, sandy, and unsheltered nature of the gi'ound, 
md the great glare thrown off from it. 

„ At this stage we changed our escort. The Kilati 
Ghilzai Naib of Sardar Fattah Mohammad Klian, and 
the Kandahar escort of horse and foot, left us on their 
return journey, after making ovct their charge to our 
former friends of last year, the Sardar Moliammad 'Umr 
Khan and the 6ne-eyed Naib Wali Mohammad of Ghazni. 
The latfer alone, attended by a few horsemen, came 
into camp during the afternoon. He expressed great 
deliglit at meeting us again, declared that he had never 
ceased to prajr for our safety and welfare, and was most 
pressing in his inquiries after our present health. Wlicn 
he had gained breath after a dozen repetitions of “ Jor 
hastid ? Khub jor hastid ? Bisiiir klmb jor hastid ? 
Khush umadld ?” &c. (“ Are you well ? Are you quite 
well?* Are you perfectly well? You are welcome”), 
wliich he gabbled over with the greatest volubihty to each 
of us, never waiting. or caring for a reply, he told us that 
the Sardar (who, he said, had been ordered down from 
Kabul expressly by the Amir to conduct our party through 
the Ghazni district as far as Khushi) and the new escort 
* were encamped at the next stage in advance, and would 
mqet hs on^the road in the morning. 

The‘^Naib had no news to give us : our inquiries fell 
upon deaf ears ; and ]|^e prevented a repetition by starting 
-'‘•off into a relation of the severities of the past winter at 
Ghazni, and his own consequent bodily sufferings from 
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, rheumatism, to a imnut^ detail of which he treated us 
till we were tired of listening to him ; we wcie at len'^th 
obliged to stop him by the prdinise of some liniment and 
an assllrance that we perfectly understood the ’complaint. 
“ It is all ‘ bad,’ ” said I. “ Ai shahashai ttol bad dai ” 
(“ Bra'fo ! it’s all ‘ bad said he. “ You have exactly 
recognized my*peculiar disease.” This it was not diffipult 
to do, for I had learnt long ago. that, whatever tjjie 
definition of “bad ” may be, n i n e-tenths of the Afghans^ 
attribute their ailments to its mysterious influences. 
The Naib, Ijowever, was not satisfied that I had thoroughly 
mastered the nature of his disease, and, holding out liis 
hand, asi^ed me to fael his pulse, in order the bettor 
to comprehend the kind of “ bad ” that had seized hold 
of him.* I told him there was no doubt ab’out the “ bad,” 
and that there was also a good deal of “ garmi,’ipr heat 
of bodj^ combined with it. , To this also, as I anticipated, 
he readily acquiesced ,* for these terms, “ bad ”* and 
“ garmi,” are magic explanations of all th^ ills that the 
Afghan flesh is heir to. Having at length assured him- 
self that his disease was understood, the Naib loft us for 
his own tent, promising to remind me -of my ofler of 
the liniment in the morning. 

On the 28th wq left Oba at three a.m., and travelling 
about fourteen miles over an undulating plain, encamped 
at Marwardar, in the Karabagh district. About four 
miles fi’om our new camp we were met by Sardar Mo- 
hammad ’Umr Khan, who came out in processional array 
with a few dozen of horsemen to conduct us into campf 
irhere the company of Sardar Sher ’Ali Khan’s regiment 
was drawn up to receive us. At the head of the Stodtiji’s 
procession were two horsemen playing on kettle-lirums ; 
following these, at a short distance^ was a solitary horse- 
man bristling all over with arms, and carrying a staff 
surmounted by a furled standard. Next in order came 
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the Sardaj himself, slightly in ^advance of the horsemen 
for&ing his escort. On approaching each other closely, 
both parties reined up aifJ dismounted simultaneously. 
Having shaked hands, and gone through the usuaf fonns 
of salutation, we again mounted and rode forward. There 
was something veiy remarkable in this old Popalzai 
chiefs bearing. He went through his part of tha core-, 
mony without the least expression of feeling or emphasis 
,of language : his words were without tone or modulation 
of '^oice, and his grave deportment led one to think 
that it was causecf by piide, hauteur, and dissatisfaction 
rather than the decrepitude of old ago ; for, though he 
conversed little, he sometimes did drop his ^rious or 
even severe manner, and laughed and talked as merrily 
as any one elsd of our party, but’ abruptly fell back to liis 
silence, ^nd exclusiveness. Apart from his unwelcome 
manner, there was no cause fpr dissatisfaction with this 
Sardar; on the contrary, he was always alive to our 
wants, and '^th little fuss or noise arranged for their 
supply. The dignity of his bearing exercised a notable 
influence on the conduct of his escort, who, for Afghans, 
behaved well ; at all events, more quietly than any we 
had before come in contact with. Though quite as great 
robbers as any otheys in the country,^ they somehow so 
managed matters that complaints against them did not 
reach our ears. T^at they foraged systemdtically in the 
villages near camp for themselves and their masters, was 
proved by the string of camels that accompanied the 
^ardor’s tents, which came down from Kabul empty, 
but returned with full loads of grain, “ ghi,” or melted 
bi^te]^ &c.* picked up on the road. 

On Ihis occasion of our meeting Sardar Mohammad 
.IHmr Khan, he was ^ot pccomponied by the mule-sedan, 
or “ takhtirwan,” that he had with him when we first 
met him on the down journey to Kandahar; but he 
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was followed by a moiin^d servant, who had charge of 
his smoking apparatus, <S?c., and whose services^dnring^e 
journey he often called into requisition at any halt on the 
road, ^his man rode a wretched hony-loofang pony, 
that was so covered with odds and ends of all sorts &s to 
be itself hardlywisible. ^Behind the saddle was fastened 
« loose dangling bundle, consisting of the rider’s bed- 
ding, &c., as well as the pony’s own clothing and fether- < 
ing-ropcs. In front of the saddle, resembfing a pair, 
of huge holsters, was fixed a couple of deep cylindincal . 
boxes ; in pne of these the cbdlam was packed, in the 
other, tobacco, drinking-cups, &c. were stored away. 
From ORp stirrup was suspended a dish of live coal 
enclosed in a perforated iron box, which, as it swayed 
backward and forward, fanned out smalljets of smoke, 
and , every now and then a spark ; from tb^ other 
stirrup 'hung a chagul, or gmall leather bottle of water.^ 
In the centre of all these was seated the Sardar’s 
servant, whose rough woolly postin was the most con- 
spicuous portion of the pony’s varied load ; from its worn 
appearance and spark-burned holes it afforded signs of 
long service, being as much a covering to -the wearer as a 
protection from fire to the bedding and other inflammable 
materials in its repx. 

This was not the first time that we had seen a horse 
so got up for a journey ; we frequeutly passed travellers 
on the road furnished with very much the same arrange- 
ments for a roadside smoke and bowl of sharbat. In 
fact, Af ghans , as a rule, are so fond of smoking, and 
so addicted to the habif, that any long deprivation of 
a whiff from the chilam is a severe trial to 1;hem; 
consequently, they very seldom go on a journey with- 
out carrying with them the nece^ary apparatus for a 
smoke whenever and wherever they may wish for it. 
Those who cannot afford to travel in this luxurious 
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manner often go miles out of tl^e dir^ict road for the sake 
of a smoke at some neighbouring village, where they are 
sure to find a chilam in 'full course of discussion, or 
dissipation, at' the first “ hujra ” they may come co, and 
at afiy hour of the day. ^ 

May 31st. — Ghazni. — ^We encmped on the east of the 
fortress near the Minars soon after sunrise' this morning, 
having made stages at Mashaki and N^n! on our way 
from Marwardar. At the first of these places we were 
visited by a fierce dust-storm, which prevailed the greater 
part of the day, producing much discomfort and confusion 
in camp ; which last was increased by the fighting and 
screaming of a number of loose horses. Last year, on 
our down journey, we were overtaken by a similar though 
severer storm at Ghazni. 

On usaring Ghazni this morning, Sardar Sher 'Ali 
^Khan’s “mirza,” or secretary, attended by a party of 
horsemen — the most rascally and disreputable-looking we 
had yet met with — canie out to do the “ Istikbal.” He told 
us that the Sardar himself was away at Kabul, and that 
his son (a youth of fifteen or sixteen years of age) was 
unable to meet ns, as he was prevented from riding by a 
wound in the leg, which had for some days past confined 
him to his room in the citadel. 

* * m * * 

We here heard of some half dozen men’ having been 
blown away from guns because they were rather too 
clamorous for their pay, which was some eight or nine 
Snonths in arrears ! Such insubordination as asking for 
arrears of jay was rank mutiny, and must be put down 
with ^ firm hand. The Farangis, in Hindustan, had 
found Allowing away &om guns a most effectual means of 
checking mutiny ; aud as the Afghan regular army was 
formed on the model of the Farangi army, the same 
punishments were applicable to both: so they argued. 
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The punishment, q| all| events, acted like a chann : 
no more was heard about arrears of pay, and the soldiery 
returned to their only othef resource in its absence, 
contin^ng as before to plunder the to^speopltf and 
peasitntry for the supply of their daily wants. * 

We cxperieifced storpiy weather at Ghazni. Strong 
gusts ^f wind* drove about tlie dust in eddying whirl- 
winds, that proved very trying to the eyes. ^ The wind 
felt cold and damp, but no rain fell.^ In the evening the. 
Sardar’s son sent us a “ zlafat,” or ready cooked dinner, 
from the fost. , * 

In the morning we left later than usual, and after a 
long majch encamped at Swara. Here a messenger 
aivived from Kabul, bringing a letter for each of us from 
the heir-apparent, together with khilats of shawls, gold 
brocade, &c. The heir-apparent expressed disappoint- 
ment at not being able to bid us farewell personally,, 
begged our acceptance of the tokens of friendship he had 
sent us, prayed for our future welfare and happiness, 
and for the rest committed us to the favour of God. 

The messenger, who came in charge of these presents, 
reported that the heir-apparent had b6en very ill at 
Kabul, and was still in the hands of the Hakims., The 
nature of his illyess was not clearly stated, but he 
appears to have suffered from a severe fever, attributed 
to indiscreet indulgence in the fruits and wines of 
Kabul. 

The country about Swara has now quite a different 
aspect from what it wore earlier in the season last year* 
when we traversed it. In every direction the surface is 
covered with crops well advanced. The roads and Wt«r- 
courses are fringed with a great variety of plants^in full 
flower. Among them were noticed the prangos (Komal 
of the natives) , and three or four other kinds of large 
leafy umbelliferous plants ; also several species of emei- 
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fersB, bine-flags, a tall ycllow-fowerpd caper spurge, the 
root iif which is used as a purgative, the com bluebottle, 
gentian, mullein, common borage and others of the same 
species, millefoil, &c. &c. The hills bordering the i'oad on 
the right were quite red with the flowers of the maijoram. 
Near the base of these heights we observed several small 
nomad encampments, which were said to belong to the 
Eaw^ and Sadu tribes, who are not real Afghans. They 
•have no fixed territo;ry of their own, but wander mostly 
about the hills of Faghman, and are well known as 
fortune-tellers and thieves. . 

Leaving Swara on the 3rd of June we made a long 
march, and turning off the high-road half-wav*between 
Haidar Ehail and Shaikhabad, went through the Tangi 
Wardak defile, encamping on an open gravelly spot 
between? low bare ridges of rock close to the village fort 
fOf ;^ila-i-Amlr. The view here, towards the north, was 
an uninterrapted succession of low rocky ^dges. To- 
wards the south the country presented one mass of culti- 
vation, the vivid green of which was here and there 
relieved by the grey colours of the clay-built forts which 
dotted the surface like plums in a pudding. Logar is a 
very rich and productive valley, and all sorts of crops are 
raised on its soil. ■ Its gardens are famous for the 
quality of their apricots and plums ; besides which, they 
contain the apple, pear, quince, and grape ; also the fig 
and the mulberry. In the fields are grown all sorts of 
vegetables commonly met with in a European climate, 
, 'also barley, wheat, maize, and rice; tobacco, cotton, 
and other ^specid crops are likewise cultivated, but to a 
limite*^ extent. 

Close tq the rear of our camp were several rice-fields ; 
the air over these swarmed with an infinity of musquitoes, 
which seemed to look on our arrival as a godsend to 
them, for they attacked us with most unrelenting per- 
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^ severailce, and tormented* us nearly to distraction dining 
the night. • ^ • , • 

In the morning we marched %iway and encamped on the 
‘bank oi the river Logar, close to the village o*f Hisfirak. 
From this place we had a very magnificent view o? the 
* Hindu 'Kush and Paghmau mountains, whose huge 
enow-eovered lidges bounded the distant view tow^ds 
the north and west. * , 

At Hisarak, soon alter our arrival in camp, Sikandar, 
- Khan, tho adjutant of one of the *lieir-apparcnt’s fegi- 
meuts, came in to make his salatn to the Chief. He left 
Kandahar with his master some weeks before our depar- 
ture, and was, as we wgre constantly being told, to have 
returned Irom Kabul with all sorts of khilats, &c. for 
us. Infloed, for many days previous to *our departure 
&om Kandahar, we heard of nothing so often, ^as the 
daily expected arrival of this worthy. Both the General 
Faramurz Khan and Sardar Fattah Mohammad l^han* 
for several days tried hard to deltty our ddjiarture, with 
solemn declarations that he would arrive in the morning; 
he had left Kabul weeks ago ; he was now for a certainty 
only one, or at most two marches off, and so on. All 
these stories must have been preconcerted and deliberate 
lies, for Sikandar himself now admits that he only left 
Kabul three days ago ! He was the bearer of letters and 
all sorts of kihd messages from the ^eir-appareut, who, 
it is reported, is still in a very bad state of health at 
Kabul. He has for some days past been in a very pre- 
carious state, and his Hakims do not know what new* 
remedy to try for him nbw. Some had recommended 
that my professional services should be asked *for, %nd,I 
was willing to go, but it was decided at length thftt they 
should be dispensed with, as jihe^ dangers and risks 
attending the journey were more than the heir-apparent 
liked to submit me to, or the Amir would consent to 
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incur, as the responsibility for pay safety would rest with 
him. <■ 

Sikandar Khan, before*- leaving, told us that Sardar 
Mohamma,d ’‘Azim Khan’s escort, consisting of a .full 
regiment of infantry and three guns, was waiting our 
arrival at Khushl, a march in advance o£i this. He said 
th%t they had had a hard march &om Kuiram; that the 
r^.arguard had been attacked by the Jajis ; that a fight 
, ensued, and that the regiment lost seven men killed and 
wodnded. This was'rathcr starthng intelligcnco, and we 
began to conclude that we should not get out of the 
country as quietly as wo hoped ; when late in the evening 
a messenger arrived to inform t^e Sardar that, instead 
of a regiment and tliree gmis being at Khilshl, there 
was not even a single soldier there beyond the 'jazailchi 
guard hi charge of Kila i ’Azim. In consequence of this 
intelligence the march for the morrow was count erpaahded, 
and we halted where we were. Meantime, the Sardar 
Mohammad ^Umr Khan despatched one of his horsemen 
to Kabul with a letter to the Amir, asking for orders as 
to what he was to do under these circumstances. • 

In the morning the chief Mahk of Kliushi, Kahmat- 
ullah by name, came into camp. He verified the report 
as to there being no escort at Khushl, and told us that it 
was currently reported in liis village that the Jiijls were 
“ yagliT ” (up in arms), and had declared they would not 
allow us a passage through their hUls except they were 
first paid a lac of rupees as “badragha,” or passage- 
money ! He also volunteered to collect the men of his 
village and escort us through^ the hmits of the Ghilzai 
l^ds till an estort was provided for us. We had heard 
so ma&uy hes of late, all told with the greatest air of truth 
and plausibihty, that we wore perfectly incredulous now 
' of all reports. In itie evening (nothing in the meantime 
having occurred to decide our movements otherwise) it 
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was’ afranged that we should march for Khushl in tho 
morning. Oh the Cth June, accordingly, wo icft Ilis&rak 
at sunrise, and encamped aiear Kliushi, on the*samo 
* grguitA that we occupied last year. There wfts no ,escort 
lierft or anywhere in the neighbourhood that wc «ould 
hear of. Poos old ’Umr Khan got horribly fidgety, and 
. was jnore than usually ill-tempered ; he knew as little 
about the whereabouts of the missing escort as oussclves, . 
and appeared greatly annoyed at tho prospeCt of having 
to accompany ns farther than thd limits originally as-, 
signed to him. During the day, tho men Bahmat-ullah 
promised us kept dropping into camp by twos and threes, 
and by evening muste/ed more than a hundred strong. 
Thtjy were fine stalwart Ghilzais, and looked rough and 
ready Soldiers enough.* Most of them were attired in 
their best clothes, and altogether they formed^ a clean 
and picturesque band of warriors. They were anned for 
the most pg.rt with the long jazail, but a good Inan^ 
canied only the “ dal ” and “ tura,” or “•eharah ” (the 
shield and sword, or Afghan knife). 

*In the afternoon theMimshl of NawabFoujdar Khan (the 
British agent at the Amir’s court) came .into camp from 
Kabul, which place he left the day before. He brought 
letters, and the Nawab’s accounts, &c. for the Clxidf of the 
Mission. He told us tliat the Nawab was far from well, that 
he had another attack of asthma, an old complaint, but 
from which he had suffered more than usually during the 
past four or five weeks. He did not give us a very hvely 
account of Kabul, which he said the Multanis were nov 
•thoroughly sick and tired of. He added that, though a 
very fine place for Kabulis, it was not at alh adapted to 
the Mnltani constitution, and that the men m«ch pre- 
ferred their own native climatjs though it was that of 
Sind. There must have been something in the character 
of their position at Kabul that led the Multanis to this 
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prejudiced opinion of the placg, the delights of '"whose 
clii&ate and fruits are proyerbiaf, ana comp^ed to those 
of a paradise by all Orientals, especially those of Northern 
India# Th*o Monslu seemed to have failed to appreciate 
its merits altogether, for he described the place .as a 
dung-defiled city, inhabited by the greatest villains who 
werg to be found in the ranks oi' A1 Islam ; and fpr his, 
. oijn part wondered, if this were a jannat, or paradise, 
what must Jahannam, or hell, be like ! 

, U{» till late this evening no reply to Mohammad ’Umr 

Khan’s letter had been rsceived from the Amir. But as 
we were about to retire for the night, a messenger 
arrived in camp, and reported, that, the Naib Gholiim Jan, 
with Sardar Mohammad ’Azim Khan’s escort, was march- 
ing towards us,* and would meet us at the Shingkaf Kohtal 
in the ipoming. The messenger was an avant-courier 
of the l^aib’s. He denied thaHhe escort had experienced 
*any ‘opposition from the JiijTs, and stigpiatized the 
authors of sueh a report as a set of, lying sons of defiled 
fathers. In this, perhaps, he was not far from the truth, 
for within the last few days we had heard so many false 
statements from persons of rcspectabihty that we began 
to doubt whether it was possible for an Afghan to speak 
the truth. 

Belying on this last intelligence, it was arranged that 
we should march forward in the morning -vCith Bahmat- 
ullah’s men, as the place indicated, Shingkai Kohtal, 
was not more than eight or ten miles distant. Matters 
thus settled, we retired to rest for the night, but were 
frequently disturbed by violent gusts of bitterly cold wind; 
that threatened to blow down our tents, and filled them 
with dust and gravel. The whole day had been cloudy 
nnd stormy, and towards^ evening a few showers of rain 
M. ‘ 

At about six o’clock in the morning, having bid adieu 
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to Sardar Moliammad ’IJlbr Khan, wc started from Khushi 
in company witli Ralunat-ullah Klian, wlio*so hai^d of 
•Gliilzais led the way. l^ese jazailchis, numbered 
altogether about one hundred and fifty men. ’They 
looked^ fine, serviceable fellows, and stepped over the 
ground with a quick, light, jaunty air to the sound of 
the ‘^samai” and “ nigilrah ” (pipe and drum), •the 
piercing strains and wild sounds of which stjrred up tiic ' 
spirits of the men, who, as they Tiyent along, every^now- 
and again burst out with shrill yells and indulged in a ' 
variety of ‘fantastic capers: leaping, pirouetting, and 
waving their knives and guns over their heads. 

At Shkigkai Kohtal* wliere there is a small thannah, 
and bijij, held by a party of Ghilzais, we met the 
advance-guard of Mohammad ’Azim’s escort. Tlicy had 
only just arrived here, and were enjoying a quiet whiff 
from the chUams the thannah could produce, ^wheq 
they espied *our party advancing,, and forthwith made a 
rush to fall into some sort of order to receive us with 
military honours. Their commandant was somewhat 
upset by our sudden appearance, and quite lost his 
presence of mind. First he drew his men up across the 
road, then on one side, and, on our approach, did pothing 
but bawl out a munber of orders that were quite incom- 
prehensible ,to his men, and only confused them the 
more ; so that when we came up to them, some presented, 
others shouldered, and a third set grounded arms. We 
could hardly help laughing at the commandant’s desperate 
eagerness to carry out the orders he had received ; bift 
he himself was dreadfully irate at the failure,^ and seizing 
a musket from the hand of the nearest sipahi, weilt down 
the front rank, poking its butt into one man’s 'stomach, 
into another’s face, dropping ik oa to a third’s toes, and 
so on, accompanying each mark of his displeasure with 
Afghan expletives that will not bear translation. 
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A,t this ^lace we took leave Uf o*? friends, Eahmat- 
ullal]«and his escort, and wgnt forward under the guidance 
of the new, force. On mounting up to the top^of the ■ 
Shutur Gardan pass (all this ground has been descrilGcd 
in the early pages), 'which, from the steepness pf the 
hill-side, we found a long and tedious prQcess, we were 
hailed^ with a salute from three mountain-train guns. 

' The noise jvas greater than one would have supposed, 
tlie I^oom of each shot being echoed and re-echoed, and 
' prolonged for several mbytes, by the reverberations from 
every projecting rock in the neighbourhood. * 

On passing Hazrah Thannah, the site of our former 
encampment here, we found the ^ound clear 'of snow, 
excepting only. a few scattered patches here and there 
near the tops of the highest elevations. The heights 
around tAood out more prominently, and appeared much 
liighov now than they did when' covered with snow, on the 
occasion of ooj; former passage this way. The vegetation 
also seemed more abundant. The yew, arbor vitae, 
juniper, barberry, holly, &c. dotted the surface hi- smAll 
scattered clumps on the intervals between the bare rocks ; 
in the sheltered hoUows at the foot of these heights wore 
thick brakes, composed of juniper and blackberry-bushes, 
and a thorny leguminous shrub that bdre dense clusters 
of bright yellow flowers. Hero also we met with three 
kinds of wild roses ^ one was the common dog-rose; 
another bore a yellow flower without perfume, and single, 
like that of the dog-rose ; the third kind also bore a yellow 
idower, .but it was double, like that of the ordinary garden, 
rose. ^ • 

Our c^p was pitched on a small level grassy plateau, 
situated about a mile down the hill from Hazrah Thannah. 
This was a most charfnin^ and romantic little spot, girt 
on every side by bare wild-looking rocky heights, that 
shut out the distant prospect, and enabled us the better 
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• to appreciate the bo^utiei^of the basiu we were in. The 
stlrface around was strewed, in the freshness of sprihg, 
.with a rich verdure, interspel’sed with a multitude of 
various*t3olourcd flowers, the sweet odours’of which rose 

, up iitto the still air and pervaded it with a most grate- 
ful perfume. ‘Apart from the bustle and life of camp, 
perfect silence* and solitude prevailed. All around con- 
spired to hail the advent of the life-giving spring wijh . 
calm solemnity and joyous adoration. The Tieen winds^ 

• had ceased their withering blasts; the snow-burdibned , 
clouds for ta season no more ^thered in their wonted 
cliiUing masses ; the plants, awakened from their long 
winter sljjep, had decli;fid themselves in their best array, 
and sent forth their thank-offering of a sweet savour ; and 
the sun approvingly looked down on the sebne of sohtude, 
silence, and vernal beauty, with benign and cljgrishing 
rays. • 

The country around Hazrah abounds with the Worm-* 
wood ; a silvery, stunted, and ver/ aromatiff herb : a few 
nnles eastward of this position we did not again meet 
with it. Orchids, hlies, and tulips of several varieties 
strewed the surface in every direction; together with 
crocuses, violets, hai-ebells, campanulas, a great variety 
of labiate and umbelliferous herbs, and a multitude of 
others. There was one plant of the order umbellifera, 
which, though not very abundant, .was conspicuous : at 
a distance I mistook it for the assafeetida plant ; it grew 
to the height of six or seven feet ; the stem and leaf- 
stalks were covered with a viscid foetid gum, and a milky 
*sap exuded from the broken leaves. 

From this place we marcKed to Boklan 1ihro«gh j;he 
Hazardarakht defile, a steady descent the wUble way. 
The banks on either side were, strewed with flowers, and 
in the gaps of the cedar and pine forests higher up, we 
saw red and white rhododendrons and the honeysuckle. 
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In some parts of the defile we^jtasgpd by clusters of a 
large bush bearing lilac-flowers, and altogether very much 
resembling the laburnum. ' 

From Boklah we marched to Bazan Khail, a fiistahce 
of about twelve miles. For the first half of this distance 
the ascent was steady and gradua,!, afterwards it Became 
steep and rocky. Bazan Khail is a scattered mountain' 
* haanlel of the Jajis ; it contains some twenty or thirty 
.detached little fort huts stuck upon projecting rocks all 
over' the hill-side. 

Our camp was pitcheu on shelving ground that had 
been ploughed and sown with com. Every inch of 
open and available ground in this ^leighbourhood is laid 
out in terraces of cultivation; ^ut the crops as jet are 
very young here, hardly four inches above the ground : 
lower dpwn, at ’Ali Khail and Eoklan, they were a foot 
or more in height. 

FrW Biiz^ Khail th9 next march took us to Habib 
Kila, where wfe encamped on the same spot as last year. 
We journeyed by the regular Paiwur Kohtal. The pans 
is not more than four miles long, but it is much steeper 
and more rocky than that by the Spin-gfiwai Kohtal 
(which we traversed last year), and the path was much 
obstructed by the remains of the Barricades of felled 
trees and stone breastworks (“ murcha ” and “ sanga ”) 
which the Jajis had built last year to oppose our passage 
by this route. We counted six of these barricades in 
different parts of the Kohtal. So fortified, this pass 
could not have been forced with three times the number 
of the troops we had with us when we entered the 
Jajk colmtry last year by the Spin-gawai Kohtal. 

On odr present journey through the Jaji hills we 
hardly saw anything ^of ithe people. They studiously 
"^opt out of our way, and appeared thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves ; they were evidently smarting under the 
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severe punishineni^the^ had received for their hostile 
conduct towards us last year. The Amir’S orders to 
. thoroughly subdue the tribe* have been earned out to 
thfi letter, for, besides a heavy fine in cash and grain, 
thejfhave been deprived of most* of their cattle} and 
many of their ‘young m^n and maidens have been carried 
’ off td Kabul :* the former to fill the ranks of the army, 

and the latter for the harams of the chiefs about the* 

» 

Amir’s court. Very few of the inhabitants of this tract 
came near me for medicine or advice, and it was with* 
some diffieulty that I could got* a couple of men to fetch 
me botanical and mineralogical specimens from the hills 
around. , • 

From Habib Kila our next march was to Kila i 
Kurram. Three or four miles from the fort, a gay and 
numerous throng of horsemen, headed by thft,sons of 
the late Nawabs Mohammad Zaman Khan and Jabba| 
Khan, mot tind [conducted us towards the fort ; outside 
which the Sardar Mohammad ’Azim Khan (the governor 
of the district) had pitched his tents, in order to receive 
the Mission with as much state and ceremony as he 
could command. 

On the road it was arranged that we should pay a visit 
to the Sardar before proceeding to our own camp (which 
was being pitched next to his) , and, accordingly, under 
the direction of our distinguished guides, we rode straight 
for the durbar tents, in front of which were drawn up in 
two lines a party of soldiers. 

Here we dismounted,^ and entering a carpeted spade 
enclosed by canvas walls, were conducted across to the 
tent in wliich the Sardar was seated, with three* or four 
others who hastily withdrew on our approach. 

The Sardar rose as we came uipy* and meeting us at the 
door, shook hands, and after making the usual inquiries 
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after our individual health and \v(^fare^lcd us to the chaii's 
arranged fot our reception. Here followed an interval 
of silence, broken hy the* Sardar, who again in turn . 
asked 'each of us of our health and welfare ; a cefemcfny 
whicli was disturbed by the thunder of guns discharged 
just behind the tent. A quiet (jommonplace conversa- 
tion ^followed, and after half an hour or so we retired, * 
‘under a repetition of the ceremonies observed on our 
entrance. 

• In the morning the Sardar returned our visit, and 
during the aflemocu his son, Mohammad Sarwar Khan, 
paid us a visit. Ho was looking very pale and dehcate, 
and told us he had suffered very much from the effects of 
an intei-mittent fever; which, dqspite all the bleedings, 
purgings, and sharbats he had undergone, had stuck to 
liim witU*most unusual obstinacy for nearly three montlis : 
\je said he would be glad if ‘WO could give him some 
“ kunain,” which he had, heard was the Fartingi remedy 
for the disease! 

After his departure I sent him a supply of quinine, 
with directions for its use. He expressed great gratitude 
for the medicine, and with his note sent four or five 
others similarly affected, bogging I would do what I 
could for them ; these in turn were followed by others, 
so that before we left this ground I believe^ fully threo- 
fourtlis of the Sardar»s troops passed through my hands, 
and, with comparatively few exceptions, all on account of 
intermittent fevers. 

• During the morning of the 13th Juno, we called again 
on the Sardar, who received us with the same ceremony ' 
as befofej thirteen guns announcing our arrival, and the 
same number our departure. In the afternoon he sent 
each of us a horse as present, and shortly after himself 
c^e over to bid us adieu. 
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’ Sardor Mohammad ’Aj’^m Khan is a middlc-agod man, 
of very tall stature and Herculean frame, 'and h^s a 
•dignified and commanding mie4i. ^ 

Ho is ‘surrounded by far greater regal kate thafi was 
• the heir-apparent at Kandahar, and ’his troops appear the 
smartest and best disciplined of any we have yet seen in 
the c(?untry. The court officials also, “ in the presenee,” 
cpnduct themselves as before one whom thqy ie^ and ' 
^ respect. • ^ 

In his manner towards us the Sardar, though very 
dignified, A^as quiet, gentlemanly, and most courteous. 
He has cstabhshed a character for courage, euergy, and 
determination, and ambngst his own countrymen is con- 
sidered ^ good soldier and clever statesman. He is not 
noted for liberality or punctuality in paying his servants 
and’ troops, nor, on the other hand, is he aesused of 
cruelty *or injustice. * , , 

We left Kurram fort on the 14tji June, and arrived at 
Thai, within the British border, on the 17th, having 
made stages at Darwii/.agai, Hazrat Pir zlaxat, and Sari- 
kliwar. On each of these days a good deal of rain fell. 
At Thai we found a small British force with four European 
officers awaiting our arrival. From them we received a 
warm welcome, and on all hands were congratulated on 
our good fortune in returning to British territory with 
our heads safe on our shoulders ! Indeed we more than 
once heard a proverb, which appears a fiivourite one in 
these parts, that “a man who goes to Hindustan 
.acquires wealth> a man, who goes to Afghanistan losdb 
his head.” . , 

At Thai, our Afghan escort became our guests. We 
fed them to their hearts’ content, and started them in 
the morning across the river towurds their own head- 
quarters ; by no means sorry to exchange their society 
for that of our own people. 


1 
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Prom Thai wc reached Kohal^by marches. It was 
impossible help noticing the vast difference between 
the people pn the opposite *Danks of the Kurram, though ■ 
they dre the same nation. On this side neatness* order, 
and regularity reigned in camp ; the peasantry were 
well clothed, contented, and decently behaved. Qn tlie 
other side, all was noise, wTangling, and confusion*^ the* 
*peasanl;ry sneaked about in tatters and vermin, howling 
at tlie oppression of tlieir masters, and stealing whatever 
they could lay their hands on. But the difference between 
the two countries was most striking at Kohat,‘ where the 
crowds thronging the bazar (which alone in its cleanli- 
ness is a pattern to any Afghan pttlace) were contented, 
orderly, and for the most part dressed in cleai^i white 
clothes. We had not seen such a display of prosperity, 
cleanliness, and contentment since we left this frontier 
putpcist, sixteen months ago. 

We stayed at Kohat a couple of days, aiid sent our 
baggage aheaA ; we then laid our horses on the road to 
Peshawar, and on the 24th June ourselves rode in. <A 
few days afterwards, the Mission was dissolved, and its 
members separated to tlieir original appointments. 
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£iST op plants gathered in AFGHANISTAN. • 

DuniN0 the march to and from Kandahar I collected What plants I 
could in the vicinity of our daily encampments, and, whcnevcr^prac-* 
ticable, sent out men to bring in specimens of the vegetation on the hills * 
around. IJnfertunatcly, a largo number were so injured by exposure 
and rough handling from the gatherers, that they were quite unrecog- 
nizable, and not worth preserving ; and of those preserved, a good 
many were ftftenvards destroyed by mildew and insects before they liad 
been clashed and named. ^ 

I trust, however, that the accompanying list of plants — for the 
botanical names of most of which I am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Dj. J. L. Stewart, of the Bengal Medical Service — ^will serve to 
convey to those versed and inferested in this branch of scjpnce % 
tolerably fair idea of the character of the^ora of Afghanistan. 

By far the greater number of these plants were gaAered in the high 
country lying between Kohat and Ghazni. The specimens collected in 
the steppes extending from the latter place to Kandahar, represent the 
character of the brushwood commonly mot with in that tract of country, 
and comprise species and vaiieties of Artemisia, Peganum, Salsola, 
Saponaria, Hedysarum, Acanthophyllum, Tamarix, Celtis, Zizyphus, 
Asti-agalus, Orchis, Prunus, &c. &c. Of the plants gatherdii in the 
Sufaid Koh, and its great offshoots towards Ghazni on the one side and 
the Khaibar o« the other, the following list comprises the greatest 
portion. The names, for sake of convenienift#, have been arranged in 
alphabetical order, and notes on the properties and uses of •some of 
them, as far as ascertaiiiod, arc added. ^ 


Abklia trjfloka. 

•Acacia : two species: Low hills round 
Kurram. 

Allum : sp. A very small leek, found 
near Ghazni ; useless. 

Althaia officinalis : and other 
species. Althaea off. is used in most 
parts of the country as a vegetable; 
the leaves are cooked as “ greens.” 

Amaranth : two or three species. 
Used as the last. 


Amtodalus : sp. Found in Sufatl 
Koli ; thin outer bark is used as a 
covering fur pipe stems. 
ANDRoroooN^. two%pecie§i Has a 
, scent like lemons ; a coarse giass 
’found in the ruins of (3ld Kandahar. 
Angelica : sp. Ooinmoti about 
JGiha^ni. 

Antu^is : sp. Wild chamomile ; 
common all over the country ; 
sometimes used as a febrifuge. 
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AmSiEMA tortuoba(?) 

Autbmibia Persica. Abundant 
throughout the country ; used as a 
tonic, febrififee and vermifuge. 

AuTcjInsiA: sp. Found at Uazral|, 
more than 10,000 feet above tiie 
sea p a very stunted hairy ‘plant, 
highly aromatic and bitter. 

Asparagus : sp. Used as^ a vege- 
table by the Hill tribes about Haz- 
rah and Hokian. 

Astragalus subulatus. 

Astragalus: ten species. Mostly 
, vetch# 8 found in cornfields and by 

Watercourse^; two or three species 
are large thorny bushes, and 
* abc^ind on the gravelly wEstes be- 
tween Ghazni and Kandahar. 

Atriplex pratensis. « 

Bbrberis vulgaris. On the higher 
spurs of the Sufaid Koh and Haz- 
rah ; the fruit is used as a preserve 
under the name Zirishk. 

Boxobrosia : sp. 

Borago : three species. Ghazni and 
Kandahar ; in grayelly wastes. 

Carissa : sp. A thorny shrub : low 
hills of Paiwar ; bears a small edible 
fruit of«,sa subacid taste, and not 
unlike a damson. 

^Caraj^na versicolor. 

CXrajana ptgmasa. 

Cara JANA : sp. A red tfpmpet- 
flowered shrub, Vith spiny stems ; 
common on tiie hills around Kurram 
and the Khaibar. 

Carajajana tragacanthoidis. 

Ckdrus deodara. a magnificent tree; 
on the Bufaid Koh and its higher 


spurs. 

Celtis Caucasioa. Kandahar ; a 
large |ree called Takhum by the 
natives; its small berries are used 
as a remedy for colic. 

CiiAM^ROPS Ritohiana. About the 
Khaibar hills and Kurram ; the 
** maizarri ” of the natives; the leaves 
are lAcd for making mats, ropes, 


fans, and sandals ; the embryo 
buds are used as an astringent 
in diarrhoea, &c., aftd also as a 


• purge. 

Caroxtlon auricula. 

CicoRiUM INTYDU8- Wild endive ; 
the Be|da nr# used In sharbats as 
aiiesrminative. 

CiSTUS: sp. Sock-rose; about Mukkhr. 
CuLbsu oRBSTATA. Commou oock’s- 
eotnb; seeds used as a 
sharbats. 

k JtnnoBisons. 

MDimojoBk. 

livotiRU trutioillata, 


Convolvulus : several spesies.' Bind- 
weed ; in sandy and gravelly places. 

C<l«ONEAi!r£K viftGARis. Hills about 
Bufaid Koh. 

Cuscuta : sp, 

Cuscuta pedicillata (?) Both corn-* 
mon parasites on tyo* taimrisk, 
camcl-thorn, and wild-rue. 

Cynoolossum : sp. • 

Datura: sp. Common in waste places 
about the towns and villages ; the 
seeds added to«tobacco art smoked 
as a narcotic for the gratification of 
vice; also as an antispasmodic in 
asthma. 

Delphinium camptocarpum. 

Daphne oleoides. 

Dohon^aBurmanniana. Common in 
the low hills of Kurram and Khai- 
bar ; used as a thatch for native 
houses. 

Elaoaqnus : sp. A handsome tree, 
with silvery lepidote leaves and 
swdbt-scentcd yellow lowers, called 
Sanjit by the natives, by wliom the 
f^ruit is eaten ; common ii^Logar and 
the Hazrah districts. 

Emotia ceratoidis. 

EpUIUIA U18TA20I1YA. , 

Eremostacuys loasasfolia 

EkEMOSTACUYS TIlYltSlFLOdA. 

Edwardsia M0LLII|, 

Eritricihum : sp. 

Euphorbia palustris. 

Euphorbia : sp. Common spurge; 
there are several varieties ; «thc 
juice is used as an external applica- 
tion mixed with oil (as a liniment) 
fur neuralgia and rheumatism; the 
root is used as a purgative for worms. 

Ferula assapcetida. Common on 
the plains west of Kilati Ghilzai ; 
yields the# gum-resin assafoctida of 
commerce. 

Ferula amsionifera (?) 

Franinus : sp. Kandahar ; called 
Bhing by the natives. 

Fdmaria officinalis. Common fumi- 
tory ; called Bhahtarrah by the 
natives ; seeds are used as a diure- 
tic and diaphoretic in sharbats. 

Fujaaria : sp. 

GeMTIANA MONTANA. * 

Glaux maritiha. 

Gltoyrrhiza triphylla. 

Glycyrrhiza ; sp. Root is used by 
Hill people as a remedy for coughs, 
&c., in the form of sharbat. 

Hedysarum alhagi. Camel*s-thorn, 
or Khar i shutur of the natives ; 
yields a sort of manna. 
Haplophtllum : sp. 








